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In gratitude that early in life she chose to lay aside her 
private ambitions to share those of her husband, and 
because she has by her quiet, calm confidence 
in God been a fountain of inspiration and 
pillar of strength to him, this book 
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whose delight in life is to 
bear up in prayer the members of 
her household, and in whom is embodied 
the Christian graces of a virtuous woman, the 
heart of whose husband doth safely trust in her 
and whose nine adoring children rise up and call her blessed. 


FOREWORD 


For some time now we have needed a definitive history of the 
denomination called the Church of God. It is a legitimate branch 
of Protestantism, and, therefore, has its rightful place in the gen- 
eral economy of grace. It is a movement, though originating in the 
United States and expressing certain sociological tendencies in Ameri- 
can life of world interest, with influence and strength far beyond 
its numerical size. 


I find this study a competent one. The author has employed the 
best methods and techniques of historical research. Whether we 
agree with the peculiar doctrine he embraces or not, we must ad- 
mit that he deserves our recognition and our respect as an authentic 
historian. Consequently, his work must take its place among the good 
denominational histories of our time. 


This book, under the general title Like a Mighty Army, should 
find its place on the shelves of all the great libraries of the nation, 
especially university libraries and those of theological schools. No 
student of American denominationalism in the future can neglect 
this work. I commend it to the serious attention of students and 
scholars in American Church History. 


William R. Cannon 
Dean of The Candler School of 
Theology of Emory University. 


Vil 


PUBLISHER'S PREFACE 


LIKE A MIGHTY ARMY—Moves the Church of God describes the 
marshalling of soldiers of the Cross, the formation of battle lines, and 
the rapid march of these forces that comprise the Church of God. 
It is a history of the beginning of a Pentecostal group in 1886 until 
this present time. Its trials and triumphs are graphically portrayed, 
and the past is made to live again. In the last two decades, the Church 
has enjoyed a phenomenal growth and has gained world-wide recog- 
nition as a virile witness of Christ and His promise and plan for this 
and all ages. 


The Supreme Council of the Church of God in March, 1953, au- 
thorized Charles W. Conn, Editor-in-Chief of publications, to pre- 
pare this history. He has spared no effort to produce the work you 
are about to enjoy. The history is presented in an interesting and 
readable style without sacrificing authenticity. The sources of infor- 
mation have been carefully validated and are listed in the bibliography. 
Personal interviews with persons directly connected with the begin- 
ning and growth of the Church have been storehouses of knowledge 
with which to enrich this work. 


We humbly present this history to this century and pray that the 
Lord who has ever blessed His people will make this book a blessing to 
the reader, and that it will serve as a source of information as to the 
origin, growth, teaching and doctrine of the Church of God. 


March, 1955 The Supreme Council. 
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PREFACE 


a All that is required of history, according to Allan Nevins, is that it 
be true and that it be alive. He has pointed out that when history is 
both accurate and alive, it not only will be informative, but will be 
pleasant and exciting as well.! This is no-less true of religious than of 
secular history. 

When the writing of this history of the Church of God was com- 
missioned by the Supreme Council in March, 1653, it dawned upon 
the writer that he had unconsciously been preparing the work for sev- 
eral years. This preparation consisted of a collection of all available 
material on Church of God history and such interest in the past of 
the Church that close friendships were formed with numerous persons 
who lived during its formative period. For many years there has been 
an insatiable desire to hear and absorb the experiences of those who 
pioneered the Pentecostal faith. 

Almost two years have been spent in the serious work of research 
and writing. It has been a task both laborious and pleasant. Two de- 
sires have been outstanding in the writer’s mind: first, that the work 
be minutely accurate; and, as much as possible, that it be made alive 
in the minds of the readers. Every effort has been made to make the 
history entirely reliable. Even the portions that might at first glance 
appear to be nothing more than imaginative color or background are 
in reality authenticated facts. The bibliography will reveal that the 
writer has had access to all the official records of the Church of God, 
its documents, and its archives. In addition, there has been wide travel 
which has carried -the writer to most of the scenes of activity men- 
tioned herein. Still, there is no pretense of perfection. Some errors have, 
no doubt, crept into the book. Since extant sources do not reveal them, 
let us trust that they are insignificant. 


In order to recreate the various situations of the Church, the history 
has been written as a chronological narrative rather than in depart- 
mental units. Each episode falls into its proper period, regardless of 
the department of activity involved. This should make the book more 
interesting to read and give the reader a more comprehensive knowledge 
of the complex day-by-day developments. The coordination naturally 
spreads the story of each department of the Church—for example, the 


1 Allan Nevins, Introduction to The World of History (New York: Society of 
American Historians, Inc.—New American Library of World Literature, 1954), 
D. Vii. 
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Foreign Missions Department—throughout the book instead of sum- 
marizing it in one place. For this reason, the index should be used 
when the reader is searching for any particular period or event. 

There has been an honest effort to write objectively, but there is no 
pretense that the efforts have been altogether successful. Absolute ob- 
jectivism is difficult when the writer is so much a part of that about 
which he writes. Yet, as far as the author can know his heart and in- 
tentions, the writing is candid, honest, and fair. 


aq The writer acknowledges the kind assistance of many persons in the 
preparation of the work. Special acknowledgment is due James A. 
Cross, who has freely and carefully followed the manuscript during its 
preparation. His sincere interest has been a constant encouragement to 
the writer, and his counsel has been both frank and helpful. Kind, also, 
have been the interest and encouragement of Houston R. Morehead, 
H. L. Chesser, and Paul H. Walker, who have read portions of the 
manuscript and have offered much assistance. 

Zeno C. Tharp and H. D. Williams have taken time from their 
enormous tasks to read the galley proofs and discuss the book with the 
writer. This is greatly appreciated. The Supreme Council, who com- 
missioned the work and approved it, has been most cooperative in its 
preparation. 

The secretaries who have helped the writer—Miss Oneta Johnson, 
Miss Eunice Daniel, Mrs. John Eubanks, and Mrs. Ernest Brown—are 
due much credit for the tremendous task of transcribing documents and 
interviews, cataloging and assorting the assimilated material, typing 
the four drafts of the book from the author’s longhand copy and re- 
visions, and the unselfish giving of their own time to be of assistance. 
Miss Roberta Freeman is also due much credit for her assistance in 
preparing the copy for the printers. 

Those mentioned here are by no means all who have in some way 
contributed to the finished work. Space would not permit the mention 
of all who have encouraged the writer or who have read small portions 
of the manuscript. Footnote acknowledgment is given to the publishers 
who have permitted quotations from their copyrighted works and to 
those who have in interviews shared their knowledge with the writer. 


The encouragement and understanding of my wife have, no doubt, 
been the greatest assistance of all. Her avid interest has been a constant 
inspiration. May she share in the completed work as she has shared 
in the labor. 


Charles W. Conn 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
March, 1955 
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[Introduction 


INTRODUCTION 


@ Periods of spiritual awakening tell much of the story of Christianity, 
particularly of its expansion in America. The latest great revival 
period occurred about the turn of this century, and must be considered 
along with “The Great Awakening” of the eighteenth century, “The 
Second Awakening” of the latter eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, “The Great Revival” of 1800-1801, and the revivals of indi- 
vidual evangelists like Finney and Moody. This latest revival is referred 
to in this work as “The Pentecostal Awakening.” It began in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, and has continued vigorously until 
the present. 

Unlike “The Great Awakening” and “The Second Awakening,” 
which were largely confined to New England, and “The Great Revival,” 
which was contained in the Appalachian states, the Pentecostal re- 
vival has overspread the earth. Unlike the revivalism of Finney, Moody, 
and others, “The Pentecostal Awakening” has not been the work of any 
one man or group of men. Distinctively, it appeared spontaneously and 
simultaneously in many far-flung regions of the world. In many in- 
stances, the participants of the awakening in one region were totally 
unaware of similar revival elsewhere. 

Roots of the Pentecostal faith are laid in the holiness revival that 
appeared during the last half of the nineteenth century. In reality, the 
Pentecostal emphasis is simply an extension of the earlier holiness con- 
cepts. Its adherents stoutly maintain that Pentecostal and holiness pre- 
cepts are inseparable, and regard themselves different among holiness 
believers only in the further spiritual experience they have received. 
The history of the Pentecostal faith must necessarily begin with the 
history of holiness separation. This the writer has endeavored to de- 
velop in the text of the book. 


aa There is no evidence that the earliest holiness groups intended to 
form new sects or denominations. They were separatists or noncon- 
formists—as had been the leaders of other great movements in the 
history of the Church. The spiritual health of the churches became de- 
plorable during the nineteenth century. Sharp lines were drawn be- 
tween what has come to be called Modernism and Fundamentalism. 
Perry Miller dates the origin of this dissension with the appearance of 
a presumptuous and sophisticated naturalism in the mid 1800’s. 


Here, I would contend, is the beginning of the division 
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which later in the century became the fatal cleavage between 
what, for short-hand purposes, we may call Fundamentalism 
and all the many forms of liberalism that found support for 
a genteel theism in evolution and in the “Higher Criticism.” 
The line of battle was not so clear in 1850 as in 1900 only 
because the revivalists were still too busy fighting bees! while 
the naturalists were still too vague or too little interested in 
ideas to lay down an open defiance of the dominant or- 
thodoxy.? 


The rift widened through a conspiracy of liberalistic influences. 
Everywhere, the Church became the scene of a struggle. Darwin’s 
theory of evolution became one of the most divisive lines of combat. 
Sophistry replaced theology. The thought of Kant, Emerson, New- 
man, Voltaire, Schleiermacher, Carlyle, and a confusion of theolo- 
gians, philosophers, and poets came to exert a greater influence on 
many a fashionable pulpit than did the Word of God. The Bible was 
largely forgotten. This hastened a deterioration of the evangelical life 
of the Church. 

A conservative historian has noted that: 


Religion and philosophy in the nineteenth century were 
greatly affected by Biblical criticism and modernism. Under 
the leadership of Voltaire,a school of philosophers and critics 
developed which taught that a large part of the Bible is in- 
accurate. The most famous of these critics was Renan, who 
stated in his biographies of Christ that He was but a mere 
man and that both the New Testament and the Old Testa- 
ment contained numerous myths and legends. 


Both modernism and Socialism resulted in much skep- 
ticism among the masses of the people. Consequently, they 
began to desert church services, and they lost interest in 
religion.® 


This worsening of religion distressed many earnest Christians who 
found the new liberalism unpalatable. They withdrew from the 


1 A reference to Abraham Lincoln’s statement “When [ hear a man preach, I 
like to see him fight bees”—meaning, of course, with gestures of earnestness— 
which has always characterized revivalistic preaching. 

2 From: Religion and Freedom of Thought, by Perry Miller, Robert L. Calhoun, 
Nathan M. Pusey and Reinhold Niebuhr, p. 18. Copyright 1954 by Union 
Theological Seminary, Doubleday and Co. Used by permission. 

3 Albert Hyma, World History: A Christian Interpretation (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans, Co., 1942), p. 355: 
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churches and worshiped in small groups of kindred believers. A revival 
of modest proportions was born. Holiness groups—more than a score 
of them—gradually appeared on the American scene. Miller has 
remarked: 


Protestantism may carry in its loins the dissidence of dissent, 
but even a Bossuet would be hard put to chronicle and keep 
straight the splinterings, separations, schisms, broils, and 
divorces which constitute American church history from 


1776 to 1865.4 


This was much more true in the years following—roughly, 1865 to 
1925. Holiness bands struggled to keep faith alive in the hearts of 
men. Inevitably, the groups of separatists, who no longer could go 
along with the older churches, became churches in their own right. 
One contemporary sees in this divisive process the real strength of 
Protestantism: 


The genius of the evangelical Christian Church is to be 
found in its small working units. Through these denomina- 
tional family groups, the vast world-wide evangelical Chris- 
tian program is carried on. It is often held that such di- 
visions of Christianity are much to the detriment of the cause 
of Christ. There are those who feel that a great centralized 
organization of all evangelical Christianity is essential. There 
are several reasons why the writer contends this is not so. 


First, the world has before it the disheartening example of 
at least two highly centralized religious groups whose very 
souls have been threatened by their resort to power politics; 
namely, Roman Catholicism and Russian Greek Catholicism. 
What assurance is there that if the vast evangelical religious 
world were to be pressed together into one great potential 
political power, it too might not be overcome by pretentious 
pride and endanger its soul? 


Second, the countless blessings God has bestowed upon 
the many evangelical families of faith are evidence of His 
approval of the work they are doing. . .° 


aaa Like a Mighty Army is not a history of the Pentecostal movement 
as a whole. It is a history of the Church of God, which is the oldest 
of the Pentecostal groups. Its existence dates from 1886, when it be- 


4 Miller, op. cit., p. 16. 
5 W. Earle Smith, Foundations for Freedom (Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 
1952), PP. 74, 75. 
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gan as a holiness band of separatists. This primacy of the Church of 
God among Pentecostal bodies® reveals, also, that it did not originate 
as a Pentecostal group. 


For the first ten years of its existence, it was only one among the 
many holiness groups that began to appear. The Holy Ghost baptism, 
with its astigmatising glossolalia (speaking in tongues), came region- 
ally after a decade and universally after a generation of Church of 
God history. Shortly before the turn of the century, a few people in 
isolated regions received the baptism of the Holy Ghost. The universal 
outpouring began in 1906. 

Many factors have contributed to the expansion of the Pentecostal 
movement. The greatest of all, perhaps, is the fact that Modernism 
spread alongside the Pentecostal expansion. The spiritual inanition of 
multitudes in the more fashionable churches drove them to the simple 
religion preached in the Pentecostal churches. The final cleavage of 
Fundamentalism and Modernism came during the first quarter of 
this century,’ during which period the Pentecostal movement made 
some of its greatest strides. The Encyclopaedia Americana says: 


The five points of Fundamentalism are the inerrancy and 
infallibility of the Bible, the virgin birth and complete deity 
of Christ, the literal resurrection of the body, the atoning 
sacrifice of His death for the sins of the world, and the sec- 
ond coming in bodily form to the earth. Fundamentalists 
declare for an unqualified belief in these dogmas, while the 
liberals either deny their validity or urge that a belief in 
them is unessential.® 


While the Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists, and others wrangled 
over these things in their churches, conventions, and assemblies, the 
Pentecostal people won converts to Christ. They were, not only mili- 
tantly fundamental, but they had also the positive message of holiness 
and the baptism of the Holy Spirit. 


6 The Fire-Baptized Holiness Church, now merged with the Pentecostal Holi- 
ness Church, was organized in 1898; the Assemblies of God began in 1914; the 
International Church of the Foursquare Gospel began in 1923. 

7 Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th Edition), Vol. 9, pp. 921, 922. 

8 The Encyclopaedia Americana (1948 Edition), Vol. 12, p. 162. 


CHRONOLOGY 


1884—Dissatisfaction over creeds and rituals in the established 
churches leads Richard G. Spurling to renewed study of the 

Scriptures and Church history. 
1886—Christian Union organized in Monroe County, Tennessee, with 

eight members. 

Richard G. Spurling, Jr., ordained and chosen as pastor. 
1896—Great revival at Shearer Schoolhouse in Cherokee County, 

North Carolina. 

Tennessee group, with Spurling, Jr., combine with North 

Carolina group. 

A few people are baptized in the Holy Ghost and speak with 
other tongues. 
I900-1902—Fanaticism almost destroys the Christian Union. 
1902—Simple plan of government adopted. 
Name is changed from Christian Union to The Holiness 

Church. 

1903—A. J. Tomlinson joins the young church and is chosen as pastor. 

1905—Church spreads to Georgia; two new churches in Tennessee. 

1906—First annual Assembly meets in Cherokee County, North Caro- 
lina. 

Leaders of church move to Bradley County, Tennessee. 
1907—Name is changed from Holiness Church to Church of God. 
1908—Church of God reports total of twelve local congregations. 

Great revival sweeps Cleveland, Tennessee. 
1g0g—Office of General Overseer (Moderator) instituted, A. J. Tom- 
linson selected. 
Church of God spreads to Florida and Alabama. 
1910—First missionary goes to Bahama Islands—R. M. Evans. 
Publication of Church of God Evangel begins. 
1911—First state overseers appointed—to seven states. 
1916—Auditorium for annual Assemblies purchased in Harriman, 

Tennessee. 
1917—Council of Twelve instituted. 
1918—First term of Bible Training School begins—Nora Chambers, 

teacher. 

No assembly because of influenza epidemic. 
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1920—Assembly Auditorium is erected in Cleveland, Tennessee. 
Orphanage and Children’s Home is begun—Lillian Kinsey, 
matron. 
1923—Impeachment of A. J. Tomlinson, General Overseer. 
F. J. Lee elected General Overseer. 
1928—Church spreads to 32 states. 
S. W. Latimer becomes General Overseer at death of F. J. Lee. 
1929—Young People’s Endeavor made official Church auxiliary. 
The Lighted Pathway is published—Alda B. Harrison, editor. 
1934—Music Department secures first music editor—Otis L. McCoy. 
General Assembly convenes in Chattanooga, having outgrown 
the Cleveland Auditorium. 
Northwest Bible and Music Academy in Minot, North Dakota, 
has first term. 
1935—J. H. Walker elected General Overseer. 


1936—Ladies’ Willing Workers’ Band instituted. 
International Bible College is begun in Saskatchewan. 


1938—Bible Training School moves to Sevierville, Tennessee. 

1941—Only male ministers permitted to attend annual Assembly be- 
cause of polio epidemic. 

1943—Church of God joins National Association of Evangelicals. 

1944—John C. Jernigan elected General Overseer. 

1945—New Orphans’ Home is incorporated in Kannapolis, North 
Carolina. 


1946—Assemblies changed from annual to biennial meetings. 
First National Sunday School and Youth Director chosen, Ralph 
Williams. 
1947—Bible Training School moves to Cleveland, Tennessee, as Lee 
College. 
Regional Sunday School and Youth Congresses are begun. 
International Preparatory Institute has first term in San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
1948—H. L. Chesser elected General Overseer. 


1949—Home for Children is moved from Cleveland to Sevierville. 
West Coast Bible School begins in Pasadena, California. 


1951—Full Gospel Church of the Union of South Africa merges with 
Church of God. 


1952—Zeno C. Tharp elected General Overseer. 
1954—New General Headquarters and Publishing House erected. 


Part One 


The Pentecostal Awakening 


1886-1905 


[1] 
QUEST FOR REVIVAL 


§ 1. RELIGION IN THE MouNTAINS 


Rising along the lower Tennessee-North Carolina boundary, 
the Unicoi Mountains slope in tumbled foothills to the north- 
ern border of Georgia. 

Life in this remote region was rugged and toilsome during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Along the moun- 
tainous slopes and narrow, twisting valleys farmers eked a 
frugal living from the soil, following plows drawn by oxen, for 
the few who could afford a mule or a horse were looked upon 
as rich. Crops were sufficient but not abundant, for the sterile 
red soil produced only grudgingly under the coaxing hands 
that tilled it. The coarse but durable apparel worn by these 
plain folk of the hills, with the exception of a rare “Sunday 
dress” or suit, was homespun from the wool of sheep that 


grazed along the rocky hillsides. 


The schools were little attended, for the fields were insist- 
ent and demanding—the filling of mouths could not be de- 
layed, so “book learning” had to wait. Large families were found 
around every table, making bread a necessity and education a 
luxury.’ “The books in the back country were few. The stal- 
warts among them were the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, and Web- 
sters Dictionary until well past the turn of the century; these 
were about the only literary adornments of many a mountain 
home, and some did not even have them.”* The country was 
sparsely settled, and the communities were scattered, yet the 


1 As late as 1940, according to the census of that year, there were more chil- 
dren per family in this mountain region than in almost any other part of 
the country. 

2 North Callahan, Smoky Mountain Country (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1952), p. 192. 
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inhabitants were happy in their rustic lives because they were 
of hardy stock. Of all regions of the land, this seemed most 
inauspicious and least likely to produce men or incidents of 
moment; yet, it was here that the Church of God was born. 


Protestantism thrived in these mountains, for Catholicism 
was either unknown or considered heathenish. Going to church 
was the great event of every week, for the people were as reli- 
gious as they were agrarian, and the church was more than a 
place of worship—it was the center of their social and intel- 
lectual life as well. Yet, into this unlikely region crept endemic 
variations of the ecclesiastical tempest that threatened to make 
havoc of the established churches everywhere. Creeds and tra- 
ditions tarnished the simple worship once known, and service 
to God became more burdensome than joyous. Ritual vied with 
faith; the Church gained adherents to itself rather than to 
Christ; sin was condoned and embraced in spirit if not in word; 
denominational barriers developed a temper of steel; and rival 
denominations were denounced with much fiercer intent than 
was sin itself.* Sometime between Easter and harvest every 
church unfailingly had its “protracted meeting,” which stimu- 
lated some spiritual response, provided a social outlet for the 
young people, and broke the monotony for the old—but genu- 
ine revivals almost disappeared.* These things were grievous to 
many sincere Christians, who bore them patiently and in hope 
of a revival of true faith and worship. 


§ 2. PASSION FOR REVIVAL AND REFORMATION 


By 1884 some of those who became disturbed were wrought 
upon to seek a way of revival and reform rather than acquiesce 
to the trend away from the Bible and the worship taught in it. 


3 Tennessee, A Guide to the State (New York: The Viking Press, 1939), p. 
114. One preacher “characterized his rivals as ‘hirelings, caterpillars, letter- 
learned Pharisees, hypocrites, varlets, Seed of the Serpent, foolish builders whom 
the Devil drives into the ministry, dead dogs that cannot bark, blind men, dead 
men, men possessed of the Devil, Rebels and enemies of God.’ ” 

4 Philip M. Hamer, Edwin P. Conklin, Tennessee—A History, 1673-1932 
(New York: The American Historical Society, 1933), Vol. 2, p. 820. 
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Near the community of Cokercreek in Monroe County, Ten- 
nessee, a licensed minister and pastor of the Baptist Church 
devoted himself to prayer and study of the Scriptures and 
church history in search of a way out of the morass of tradi- 
tion, legalism, and ecclesiolatry.° 

Even though he was two years past the Biblical threescore 
and ten, and physically less vigorous than in earlier days, within 
his elderly bosom beat a heart of youth and valor. There had 
been no decay of mind to match the weariness of his body, for 
his mental fibre was as alert and responsive as his moral fibre 
was constant and forceful. Richard G. Spurling was not alone 
in his perturbation, but he was the principal one who dared 
challenge the deplorable state of his beloved church. His son, 
Richard G. Spurling, Jr., and a certain John Plemons seem to 
have been his chief companions in prayer and study. For more 
than two years Spurling and his friends expounded to the 
Church the need of a genuine awakening and reformation. 
Guided by the Word of God and example of the post-apostolic 
Church, these men delineated the course that should be fol- 
lowed. With “praying and weeping and pleading” an analogy 
was drawn between the pre-reformation Church and the pres- 
ent complacency and departure from the faith. But their pleas 
fell on deaf ears and numb hearts; revival did not come. 

Conditions were not better in 1886. Richard G. Spurling 
and the others who shared his concern were probably unaware 
that the critical circumstances in the Unicoi Mountains of East 
Tennessee were only a relief in the pattern of modernism and 
liberalism that was settling like a pall over the breadth of 


5 Information of this period is taken largely from A Brief History of the 
Church of God which appeared as an introduction to a compiled book of Assem- 
bly minutes published in 1922. No author’s name is given, so it is impossible to 
know positively whose work it is. L. Howard Juillerat is named as compiler of 
the Book of Minutes, and was a fairly prominent author, which indicates that 
he could have written the brief history. There is some thought that A. J. Tom- 
linson wrote it, because of its similarity to some known writings of his, and be- 
cause the brief history changes from third to second person at the time he en- 
tered its narrative. Since the identity of its author is so debatable, the name of 
Juillerat is used throughout this book, not as author but as compiler and editor, 

which fact is positively established. | 
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Christendom. The prevalent unrest and turmoil threatened to 
tear the vitals from Western Christianity. The times were se- 
vere, and evangelical faith had to struggle for its existence 
against influences and forces beyond the ken of most Bible-be- 
lieving Christians such as those in Cokercreek. These forces 
were of diversified kinds—theological, social, educational, 
economic, philosophical, political, and psychological. This 
struggle was to intensify through the first quarter of the twenti- 
eth century and continue until the present time.° 


Toward the summer of 1886, the small group at Cokercreek 
realized the futility of their hopes to revitalize the worship in 
their own churches. It was manifest that there was little con- 
cern over the shortcomings of the local denominations. Not 
only were their pleadings ignored, but they were met with 
scorn and ridicule akin to hostility. To the people of their 
church and community they became bothersome and uncom- 
fortable agitators—as bothersome and unpleasant as Elijah 
had been to Ahab, John the Baptist had been to Herod, and 
Jesus had been to the Pharisees. Moderately religious people 
are always ill at ease around the deeply religious; they wish 
the pests to begone, and studiously avoid them as cranks. ‘Thus 
vexatious did Spurling and his friends become to those who 
could not comprehend their vision. 

The conclusions of the group are recorded in an early chron- 
icle of that troubled period: 


The result of prayers and research on the part of Mr. 
Spurling and his companions proved three things to their en- 
tire satisfaction. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the no- 
ble and illustrious reformers were throwing off and breaking 
out from under the galling yoke of Romanism, and launched 
what is commonly known as Protestantism, they failed to re- 
form from creeds; they adopted the law of faith when they 
should have adopted the law of love; and third, they failed to 
reserve a right of way for the leadership of the Holy Ghost 
and conscience. 


6 See Introduction. 
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Besides the aforesaid points, they were awakened to the 
fact that God’s Church existed only where His law and gov- 
ernment was observed by His children.‘ 


§ 3. ACuurcH Is Born 


As the vague discontent of these men crystallized into spe- 
cific objections, they resolved a course of action—a conference 
must be held by those in whom there was coincidence of opin- 
ion and affinity of spiritual hunger. On Thursday, August 19, 
1886, there would be a meeting in the Barney Creek Meeting- 
house, a rough log building erected by Spurling and others near 
the confluence of Barney and Coker Creeks. 


On the appointed day a small group of Christians met in the 
crude meetinghouse, about two miles from the Tennessee- 
North Carolina boundary. The backwoods assembly was called 
to order with prayer for divine guidance in this time that de- 
manded positive decision and steadfast hearts. The venerable 
old Richard G. Spurling then arose and spoke passionately on 
the critical hour in which they lived, the need of spiritual re- 
animation and Christian unity, and the divine guidance that 
had brought them together. His earnestness and sincerity pro- 
duced an eloquence that was matched only by the enthusiastic 
response of a few who listened. Since reformation and holiness 
were resisted in the Church, then there must be a separation 
if there was to be genuine spiritual identity. A Christian union 
should be formed that would reassert the intrinsic doctrines of 
the Bible and the vital matters of Christian service, whose ulti- 
mate objective would be “to restore primitive Christianity and 
bring about the union of all denominations.” ° 


7 L. Howard Juillerat, Brief History of the Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.: 
Church of God Publishing House, 1922), pp. 7, 8. 


8 Elmer T. Clark, The Small Sects in America, Revised Edition (Nashville, 
Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949), p. 100. Although Clark is not always ac- 
curate on the Pentecostal movement and seems to be unsympathetic toward it, 
his further remarks here are of interest. 

“The modern (Pentecostal) movement began in the mountain area of East 
Tennessee and Western North Carolina in 1886 under the leadership of two 
Baptist preachers, R. G. Spurling and R. G. Spurling, Jr. In that year the elder 
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Without fully realizing how momentous was the occasion, 
yet thoroughly recognizing the divine urgings within him, the 
faithful pastor invited those who listened to join themselves to- 
gether in Christian union. 

“As many Christians as are here present that are desirous 
to be free from all man-made creeds and traditions, and are 
willing to take the New Testament, or law of Christ, for your 
only rule of faith and practice; giving each other equal 
rights and privilege to read and interpret for yourselves as 
your conscience may dictate, and are willing to sit together 
as the church of God to transact business as the same, come 
forward.” ® 

Only eight persons accepted the invitation. It was a great 
step to separate oneself from the church of one’s birth and 
training, to venture forth on a course uncharted by experience 
and antecedence, with only scripture and faith as guide and 
rule; and only eight were ready to make it. However, the eight 
did so without hesitation. Spurling with seven men and women 
stepped forward and solemnly gave each other the hand of 
Christian fellowship.”° 


§ 4. THE CuristT1An UNION 


A business session followed. It was decided that the newborn 
organization should be known as Christian Union, in accord- 
ance with its purpose to bring unity and union to Christians 
everywhere. Even though these founders looked upon them- 
selves as a union or association more than a new church, it was 
agreed that new members would be received into the fellowship 
if they were of good Christian character and willing to accept 
the obligation under which these eight had joined themselves 
Spurling participated in a holiness revival in Monroe County, Tennessee, and, 
owing to opposition from fellow Baptists, he organized an independent body 
called the Christian Union, which he regarded as a ‘reformation movement’ to re- 
store primitive Christianity and bring about the union of all denominations.” 
(Used by special permission of the publisher.) 

9 Juillerat, op. cit., p. 8. 

10 The names of the first members are Richard G. Spurling, John Plemons, 


Polly Plemons, Barbara Spurling, Margaret Lauftus, Melinda Plemons, John 
Plemons, Jr., and Adeline Lauftus. 
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together. In the event a minister should desire to join the 
Christian Union, the license or ordination he bore with his 
denomination would remain valid in the Union. This decision 
indicates more hope than reason, for it seemed unlikely that 
many licensed and ordained ministers would wish to be ad- 
mitted in a group of such ill prospect. 

Spurling was the only minister in the small band, so he, as a 
matter of course, was recognized as minister of the group. As 
long as he had been a pastor in the Baptist Church he had been 
faithful to his charge. Some may have looked on him as a fanatic 
or a radical because of his persistent preaching of holiness and 
consecration, and his improbable yearning for reformation in 
his Church, but none could impugn his loyalty to it. He was 
officially established as leader and moderator of the Union. 
Spurling accepted the responsibility with a grave prayer for the 
future of the new organization; his first action was to dedicate 
formally the small body to the will of Christ, to be used in His 
service and for His glory. He sought God’s “guidance and 
blessings for it, and that it might grow and prosper and ac- 
complish great good.” * 


§ 5. A SEconp INVITATION 


The next action of the group was an inexplicable second in- 
vitation for membership. Perhaps it was known that others 
present were in a state of indecision, who might by then have 
decided to cast their lot with the eight; or perhaps it was a ran- 
dom chance that possibly would bring in others before the 
meeting adjourned. Whatever the reason behind the step, it 
proved to be propitious, for one man stepped forward—Rich- 
ard G. Spurling, Jr., who also was a licensed minister in the 
Baptist Church. This providential last-minute opportunity for 
membership brought into the new fold one who was to become 
the soul and heartbeat of the movement for more than three 
decades. The younger Spurling had been with his father dur- 
ing the two years of prayer and attempted revival, but for un- 


11 Juillerat, op. cit., p. 9. 
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known reasons hesitated when the initial invitation was made. 
He, upon joining the group, was given the hand of fellowship. 

The meeting had been successful. Without a formal agenda, 
with only impromptu action, much had been accomplished: 
(1) a new Christian fellowship had been formed; (2) a name 
had been chosen; (3) a minister had been elected; (4) provi- 
sion had been made for subsequent members; (5) the body 
had been dedicated to the Lord; (6) and a second minister had 
been gained. Then came adjournment, and the group departed 
from Barney Creek Meetinghouse. It had been a good day; it 
was August 19, 1886. 


§ 6. THE WIDESPREAD SPIRIT OF REFORM 


It is improbable that the first members of Christian Union 
realized that their action was of more than local, or, at the 
most, regional, significance. What had happened in the humble 
Barney Creek Meetinghouse could not have seemed to them at 
the time to be more than a step toward revitalizing Christianity 
in their particular hill country. A start of nine members was too 
unpromising to arouse dreams of a vast denomination. They 
had no leader of John Wesley's appeal, who was called “a vi- 
talized shuttle cock, weaving the destiny of England.” ” 
Throngs were not gathered as they once had been to hear Wes- 
ley, of whom it is written: 


Only a few came to hear him at first. Then hundreds. Then 
thousands and tens of thousands. His audiences spread out 
over the fields and hillsides like great hungry flocks of 
sheep.18 : 


It would be years before such multitudes would congregate 
to hear preachers of the Christian Union, or, for that matter, 
years before there was any appreciable knowledge of such a 
group. The beginning of the Church of God, as it would be 


named twenty-one years later, gave evidence of no great move- 


12 Frank S. Mead, The March of Eleven Men (New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1932), p. 199. Used by special permission of the publisher. 
13 Toc. cit. 
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ment. It seemed too unpretentious to be of consequence. But it 
was; it was part of a universal moving of God’s Spirit to re- 
store faith in the earth. The group on Coker Creek only played 
their part in a plan of world-wide proportions—an operation 
of the Holy Ghost that would culminate in the latter rain of 
the Pentecostal blessing. Revival was brewing everywhere and 
questing Christian groups polka-dotted the Christian world. 


In al] the large churches in America there were many people 
of limited means who began to feel ill at ease among the 
wealthy and prosperous members. Moreover, with the tri- 
umphant progress of modernism in the more or less fashion- 
able churches, and their formalistic worship, these people 
felt that heart religion was disappearing. Around the year 
1880 the “holiness” question came to the fore especially in 
the Methodist churches. In his day Wesley had taught the 
possibility of Christian perfection. But to the great mass of 
members in the Methodist churches, Christian perfection was 
no longer a goal for which to strive with might and main. In- 
stead a large measure of worldliness had crept in. 

In many churches Holiness groups came into existence. 
The members of these groups declared that they were true to 
the founder of the Methodist Church, Wesley, and that they 
wanted the Church to return to his doctrine and ideal. But 
the leading men of the Methodist churches looked with dis- 
favor on the Holiness movement. The majority of prominent 
ministers in the Methodist Church and other large churches 
were inclined to accept modernist views. This filled the orth- 
odox members with alarm. They felt less and less at home in 
churches that were cold to the desire for “holiness.” Before 
long they began to withdraw and form separate religious 
organizations. ** 


Between the years 1880 and 1926 a total of twenty-five holi- 
ness and Pentecostal churches were formed.” In each instance 
the cause was the quest for holiness. A noted contemporary 
historian states: 


14B. K. Kuiper, The Church in History (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Co., 1951), pp. 470, 471. Used by special permission of the publisher. 
15 Loc. cit. 
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A number of small denominations arose, some of them off- 

shoots of Methodism and regarding the Methodist Episcopal 

Church as too lax. Several of them believed that freedom 

from sin is attainable. Some taught faith healing. There were 

also similar groups which in one combination or another had 

the word Holiness in their title and spoke of a “second bless- 

ing” beyond conversion and an ensuing perfection of life. 

There were various Pentecostal churches, believing in the 

outpouring of the Holy Spirit as at Pentecost with a result- 

ing “speaking with tongues.” 1¢ 

In retrospect it is obvious that what happened in the back- 

woods of East Tennessee was but a topical surge in an ecumeni- 
cal wave of revival. The nascent organizations, in Tennessee 
and elsewhere, had primarily rebelled against the increasing 
modernism in the large churches,*’ but they were also gather- 
ing strength for the prodigious task ahead. It would have been 
inspiriting knowledge to nine people in Monroe County, Ten- 
nessee, if they could have known on August 19, 1886, that 
they were playing so important a part in so vast a movement. 
In their native mountains, what they had done passed either 
unnoticed or little regarded. 


16 Kenneth Scott Latourette, A History of Christianity (New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1953), p. 1260. Used by special permission of the publisher. 
17 Kuiper, op. cit., p. 471. 
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REVIVAL COMES 


§ 1. THe SoLirary PREACHER 


Shortly after the Christian Union was formed, Richard G. 
Spurling died, at the age of seventy-four. 


Although he was honored with being the first ordained 
minister, he did not live to see the results of his prayers, 
tears, and labors of love in assisting to launch this last great 
reformation.} 


One of Spurling’s last acts was tv ordain his son, R. G. 
Spurling, Jr., as pastor of the young church; the son was the 
ideal heir to the vision and burden that had filled his father’s 
bosom for so long. Together, father and son had spent much 
time in prayer—often praying through the night—because of 
their passion for revival; together they had searched the Scrip- 
tures for greater light on the subject of holiness; each had giv- 
en single-hearted service as pastors in the Baptist Church, and 
both were sensitive to the Spirit of God. It was the will of the 
church that the son be ordained as pastor, which action was 
taken on September 26, 1886. Having yielded the reins of the 
month-old church into younger and stronger hands than his 
own, the “remarkable old saint” soon laid down his burden in 


death.’ 


For ten years there was no noticeable progress in the Chris- 
tion Union. The junior Spurling increased his efforts to restore 
in the churches the pristine worship of Christ, preaching not 
only in the church, but travelling much, extolling men every- 
where to repent and manifest more of the nature of Christ. 
However, his exhortations were without much immediate suc- 


1 Juillerat, op. cit., p. 9. 
2 Ibid., pp. 9, 10. 
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cess, for they sounded on deaf ears and indifferent hearts. To 
say that his preaching was entirely without fruit would ne- 
gate the importance of preparation, for what he did made 
straight the paths for what was to follow. 

While no material gains were made, Spurling’s vigorous 
ministry kept alive the yearning for a better way. The people 
of the mountains were not allowed to rest, but were persistently 
pricked in their hearts by his denunciations of sin and pleas for 
a reformation. An early source records that 


In this way the minds of the people were continually agi- 
tated, and gradually prepared for the work of the Spirit that 
was to follow. For ten years this servant of God prayed, wept, 
and continued his ministry against much opposition and un- 
der peculiar difficulties, before seeing much fruits of his la- 
bors.? 


Travel in the mountains was not easy for the solitary itiner- 
ant as he walked from place to place preaching wherever he 
could gain an audience—Cokercreek, Camp Creek, Shoals 
Creek, Patrick, Farner, Turtletown, or in the homes of friends. 
He crisscrossed the mountains time and time again, always on 
foot, first in Tennessee and then North Carolina, preaching to 
individuals he met in the way, debating with antagonistic 
preachers, praying and weeping constantly, winning what few 
converts he could. Many of the things he suffered were unkind 
and harsh, but not violent or physical, for he was too little re- 
garded to be seriously attacked or assaulted. The Christian 
Union was jeeringly referred to as “Spurling’s Church” or the 
“Wild Sheep Union.” He met these and similar rebuffs on every 
hand, but was none to be deterred, for a man with a vision 
cannot be dissuaded—and eventually other men must follow 
him. What kept the lone figure encouraged and undaunted 
can be explained only as the inspiration of the Spirit and ob- 
session for his mission. 

There are extant no recorded sermons of Spurling during 
the ten years of his solitary ministry. Later sermons show him 


3 Loc. cit. 
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to have been an able and eloquent man, whose education in 
the history of Christianity was fairly thorough. In keeping with 
his passion for church reform he specialized in the period of 
the sixteenth-century Protestant Reformation. Many years later 
he still preached much on the themes that so constantly occu- 
pied his heart and mind during this period: remonstration of 
sin and ecclesiastical creeds,* the necessity of continuing re- 
vival, and the possibility of holiness. 


As has been noted in the previous chapter, most churches 
that were begun in the latter nineteenth century were of Meth- 
odist background,’ where Christian perfection was a tradition- 
al, if not pragmatic, tenet. The dissenting Methodist groups 
had a positive position of holiness to assert, a position concern- 
ing Christian perfection not native to the more Calvinistic- 
minded Baptists. Even though Baptist Spurling had a nebulous 
conception of positive holiness, it was evidently not clear 
enough in his mind to be preached with persuasiveness. 


What he preached was the fundamental doctrine of the new 
birth, emphasizing that if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature: old things are passed away; behold, all things are 
become new.° The Wesleyan doctrine of holiness or sanctifica- 
tion was not a part of his teaching, for he seemed not at that 
time to understand it. He did understand the necessity of sep- 
aration from sin, which he preached rigorously,‘ leaning heavily 
from the outset of his ministry toward the Arminian theology 
of justification. His preaching seems to have been mainly nega- 
tive and denunciatory, like the prophets of Israel, in which the 
impediments existing in the churches were defined and re- 
pudiated. Nevertheless, he preached a form of holiness and 


4 In the January, 1913 Assembly (Eighth) at Cleveland, Tenn., Spurling gave 
a lengthy discourse on how the law of love had been so covered with rubbish 
“through fifteen centuries of time that I have spent many sleepless nights trying 
to move the rubbish and uncover (the law of love).” 

POEE snp tT, At 25 

6 2 Corinthians 5:17. 

7 Information concerning Spurling’s ministry prior to 1896 was gained by in- 
terviewing, in the very mountains where he preached, the few people still living 
who heard Spurling at that time. 
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sowed good seed that one day would bring forth abundantly. 

He was emotional and dynamic in his preaching, with the 
rare ability to attain rapport with his audience, often exalting 
them to sublime heights.* It is possible that the results of 
Spurling’s preaching would have been more immediate if he 
had possessed a clear, positive vision of the holiness he so de- 
voutly believed in and advocated. Ten years seemed a long 
time of weary monotony when meager results provide only oc- 
casional encouragement. Yet, through the passion of his soul 
and the abundance of his labors, this valorous Christian kept 
aflame from 1886 to 1896 the spark that had been ignited by 
the Holy Spirit. 


§ 2. THree Men WITH AN EXPERIENCE 


After ten years of almost fruitless labor the revival that had 
been so yearned for came so abruptly and in such an unexpect- 
ed way that the entire hill country was shaken from its callous 
indifference. The revival did not come to the Christian Union 
in Tennessee, or even directly through the ministry of R. G. 
Spurling. Under the stimulus of the holiness emphasis in the 
Christian Union, three men in the Cokercreek vicinity became 
enthusiastic on the subject “and were powerfully wrought on 
by the Spirit of God.” * One was a Methodist, and the other 
two were Baptists; neither was a preacher. Their understanding 
of holiness was strictly Wesleyan, and they proclaimed that 
they had received an experience similar to that John Wesley re- 
ceived on Aldersgate Street, London, on May 24, 1738.” 


8 The Minutes of the November, 1913 Assembly (Ninth) describes the tre- 
mendous effect of one of Spurling’s sermons on the audience: “This address was 
received with much gratitude by the hearers and much loud cheering; praises to 
God and shouts of joy rang through the Assembly hall,” Book of Minutes, p. 145. 

2 Juillerat, op. cit, Dp. 10. 

10 Because the experience of John Wesley is so commonly mentioned among 
his spiritual followers, it is given here as entered in his diary under the date 
Wednesday, May 24, 1738: 

“I think it was about five this morning that I opened my Testament on those 
words, ‘There are given unto us exceeding great and precious promises, even that 
ye should be partakers of the divine nature’ (II Peter 1:4). Just as I went out, 
I opened it again on those words, “Thou art not far from the kingdom of God’ 
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They, too, rejoiced in the scripture “Whereby are given unto us 
exceeding great and precious promises: that by these ye might 
be partakers of the divine nature,” ** and felt their hearts 
strangely warmed by the presence of God. With an experience 
such as theirs, what could they do but declare it, proclaim it— 
urge others to seek it? Though laymen, William Martin, the 
Methodist, and his Baptist companions, Joe M. Tipton and 
Milton McNabb, became preachers of sanctification. These 
men traveled together through the mountains preaching the 
same clean living and holiness Spurling had preached for ten 
years—with one difference. Instead of viewing the subject in 
a negative way, they urged the people to seek a definite spiritual 
experience of sanctification which would make holiness not 
only possible but natural. 


No church would permit their ministry, so they preached in 


(Mark 12:34). In the afternoon I was asked to go to St. Paul’s. The anthem 
was, ‘Out of the deep have I called unto Thee, O Lord: Lord, hear my voice. 
Oh, let Thine ears consider well the voice of my complaint. If Thou, Lord wilt 
be extreme to make what is done amiss, O Lord, who may abide it? For there 
is mercy with Thee; therefore shalt Thou be feared. O Israel, trust in the Lord: 
for with the Lord there is mercy, and with Him is plenteous redemption. And 
He shall redeem Israel from all his sins.’ 

“In the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate Street, where 
one was reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter 
before nine, while he was describing the change which God works in the heart 
_ through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in 
Christ, Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance was given me that He had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death. 

“I began to pray with all my might for those who had in a more especial 
manner despitefully used me and persecuted me. I then testified openly to all 
there what I now first felt in my heart. But it was not long before the enemy 
suggested, “This cannot be faith; for where is thy joy!’ Then was I taught that 
peace and victory over sin are essential to faith in the Captain of our salvation; 
but that, as to the transports of joy that usually attend the beginning of it, es- 
pecially in those who have mourned deeply, God sometimes giveth, sometimes 
withholdeth, them according to the counsels of His own will. 

“After my return home, I was much buffeted with temptations, but I cried 
out, and they fled away. They returned again and again. I as often lifted up 
my eyes, and He ‘sent me help from his holy place.’ And herein I found the 
difference between this and my former state chiefly consisted. I was striving, 
yea, fighting with all my might under the law, as well as under grace. But 
then I was sometimes, if not often, conquered; now, I was always conqueror.” 

112° Peter 1:4. 
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homes, in the open, and under brush arbors. Not always togeth- 
er, they tramped the narrow, rutted roads and followed vague 
trails through the woods, across the fields and streams, over 
the mountains, preaching to many or to few as they went. In 
the manner of Spurling, they hailed those they met, Bibles in 
hand, and expounded to them the necessity of Christian per- 
fection—attainable through an experience of sanctification 
such as they had received. 


§ 3. RevivaL aT Camp CREEK 


About the same time these three men began to preach, a 
group of Baptists fourteen miles away, in Cherokee County, 
North Carolina, became aroused, also, and began to meet in 
their mountain homes for prayer. Without the endorsement of 
their churches, they had no regular preachers to guide them; 
so without preaching, they sang, gave testimonies, and prayed. 
The important thing is that they prayed. “Billy” Martin, Joe 
Tipton, and “Milt” McNabb inevitably found their way to 
Camp Creek in Cherokee County—a section of the mountains 
too wild and sparsely settled to be dignified with the term 
“community.” A revival was begun here. 


In anticipation of crowds larger than could be housed in the 
homes, some of the men who had been leading the prayer 
meeting arranged with the county officials for the use of 
Shearer Schoolhouse, a typical one-room mountain school lo- 
cated on the gentle slope of a hill, about a quarter of a mile 
from the nearest house. 


The three evangelists were not able ministers by any stretch 
of the imagination, but were “commonly good talkers’ in the 
estimation of those who attended the meetings.” They did not 
preach the theology of sanctification as much as they exhorted 
from the Scriptures and related the wonderful experience they 


12 Information concerning the three evangelists, the essence of their preaching, 
and some of the details of the revival were obtained by interviews with the late 
W. F. Bryant, Mrs. W. F. Bryant, Mrs. Ella Robinson Thompson, Mrs. Agnes 
Benton, and T. N. Elrod, all of whom were participants in the meetings. 
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had received. What they lacked in preaching ability, theological 
training, and understanding, they made up in earnestness; all 
three were given much to prayer and fasting. Like Spurling, 
their exhortations were emotional and personal, and the re- 
sults were unprecedented. 


The meetings were begun with singing, without musical ac- 
companiment, unless some person handy with a guitar hap- 
pened to bring his instrument along. Such hymns as “Amazing 
Grace,’ “Blessed Assurance,’ “At the Cross,’ and “What a 
Friend We Have in Jesus” were invariably sung, for what is 
now popularly called “gospel singing” was unknown. Then 
would come testimonies, in which the Christians stood and 
shared with the others their spiritual experiences, thereby com- 
forting and edifying one another. When the time of prayer 
came, no one person prayed for the group while others were si- 
lent, but the entire congregation prayed aloud all at once, which 
seems to have been the beginning of what is now referred to as 
“concert prayer.” Like the early Christians, according to Schaff, 


They prayed freely from the heart, as they were moved by 
the Spirit, according to special needs and circumstances." 


Next came the discourse by one of the three evangelists, fol- 
lowed by an appeal for penitents to come for prayer at the altar. 
Almost from the start of the meeting the altars were filled with 
repentant sinners and seekers for the experience of sanctifica- 
tion as described by those who had received it. Many hardened 
skeptics of holiness were convinced and many more rough-liv- 
ing sinners were converted—revival was finally a reality. 


Spiritually starved souls crowded into the plain frame build- 
ing each night, coming in unbelievable numbers from farms 
tucked far away in the valleys or on the mountain sides. The 
distances from which the people came would not seem too far 
today, but fifteen, twenty, or thirty miles is a long distance 
when it is made on foot over steep terrain, or in buggies, wag- 


13 Philip Schaff, History of the Christian Church (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1910), Vol. 1, p. 462. Used by permission of the publisher. 
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ons and ox-carts over twisting, deeply-rutted roads. Still the 
people came. Almost from the outset the schoolhouse was 
too smal] for those who came, but quickly the crowds became 
throngs that spilled out over the slopes trying to hear and see. 
They came from everywhere to learn about this new doctrine 
of holiness—even though it was nothing new but only a reas- 
sertation of an old belief now being proclaimed anew after 
years of dereliction by the spiritual followers of Wesley. The 
people were hungry for pure and simple Christianity as it was 
propounded by these untutored men who knew no complex 
theology and whose logic began and ended with “Thus saith 
the Lord.” 


As more and more people filled the altars, praying until 
their burdens and doubts were relieved, the expectation of 
each service became steadily higher. In the lamplighted room 
the people felt a strange exaltation that intermittently over- 
flowed in weeping and shouting. Their emotional expression 
frequently became even more demonstrative, for many danced 
in spiritual ecstasy or trance as they were deeply moved by a 
sense of salvation and well-being. It was a happy time—for 
many apparently incorrigible sinners were led to Christ, and 
many nominal Christians were brought into a life of absolute 
surrender. 


Not all who flocked to Shearer Schoolhouse were sympa- 
thetic or able to believe. Many were curious. Some were cynical. 
Still others were hostile. Abetted by some of the church lead- 
ers in surrounding communities, rowdies attempted to disrupt 
the services and create confusion. Their efforts were abortive, | 
and the blessing continued; the revival was born of the Spirit 
of God, and nothing seemed able to deter it. 


R. G. Spurling and the members of the Christian Union 
moved their services to North Carolina and the two groups 
became one—both had sought the revival of holiness that was 
now begun and growing. With the transplanting of the Ten- 
nessee group into North Carolina there remained only the 
single congregation, made up of kindred believers from 
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several adjacent and distant communities and settlements. 


§ 4. Wuy Revivan CAME 


Whereas, R. G. Spurling had preached holiness by denounc- 
ing creeds, institutions, traditions, and dogmas, Martin, Mc- 
Nabb, and Tipton preached a spiritual experience divinely and 
freely provided for everyone. Spurling advocated holiness 
through the repression of evil, which is good; the three evange- 
lists proclaimed it through the expression of good, which is 
better. Both types of preaching had their part in the Cherokee 
County revival, for both types are proper—but the latter 
brought the immediate results. Sinners were hungry for God; 
emaciated Christians were in need of nourishment; therefore, 
they gladly heard when someone could point them to a position 
in Christ that would satisfy these longings. The people were 
individuals and required that which meets individual needs. 


The doctrine of sanctification is distinctly Arminian, and 
Arminianism rather than Calvinism has produced the greatest 
revival movements in this nation, particularly in the South. Dr. 
William Warren Sweet has stated that Calvinistic doctrine, 
with its extreme views of predestination and election, offers 
salvation to the few, while Arminianism, with its insistence of 
free will, offers salvation to all; Calvinism is autocratic, while 
Arminianism is democratic.’* Peculiarly, the holiness people of 
East Tennessee and Western North Carolina were solidly Ar- 
minian in faith, even though they were largely of Baptist back- 
ground, in which Calvinism predominates. 


The doctrine of holiness swept the mountain region. It of- 
fered peace to men in desperate need—it was grace from 
which no man was excluded. Revival came to the mountains 
because a few simple folk appropriated what the larger churches 
had discarded. Because revival was resisted in the existing 
churches, the few who ardently desired it banded themselves 


14 William Warren Sweet, Revivalism in America, (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1944), p. 128. Used by permission of the publisher. 
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together and prayed for it—and God heard their supplications. 


The waning of revivalism in most of the large evangelical 
bodies has been one of the principal factors in creating nu- 
merous new revivalistic sects. These have risen in large num- 
bers since 1880. Most of them were established on a contin- 
uous revivalistic basis and are generally relatively small.’ 


The revival had not come within the churches, but from 
without, fostered by loyal members who first attempted to 
bring renascence to their own churches but, being rebuffed 
and ostracized, turned to the hungry people beyond their 
pale. Thus Jesus and Paul had done when obdurate Judaism 
would not accept the message of the Son of God; thus with 
Martin Luther when complacent Catholicism would not re- 
form itself; in like manner were the Wesleys forced to extra- 
mural preaching after first trying to revive the relapsed Angli- 
can Church—and so it was with the holiness advocates in 1896. 
Having resisted revival within, the churches could not stop it 
once it began without. 


§ 5. Tur REvIVAL SPREADS 


When the series of nightly meetings ended, and the three 
evangelists departed to carry the good news to other parts of the 
mountains, the enlarged group of holiness believers continued 
the revival in prayer meetings and regular Sunday School ses- 
sions. R. G. Spurling devoted his time to much travel in inter- 
est of the new work, visiting the Camp Creek Church fre- 
quently. In the absence of an ordained minister, William F. 
Bryant, an influential man in the area, was chosen by Spurling 
to serve as leader of the services. . 

The spirit of revival continued under Bryant's leadership. 
Opposition to the new church did not diminish, but seemed 
rather to increase in proportion to the success of the holiness 
doctrine. Still the folk of the mountains came, heard, and were 
convinced—sinners were converted, and many testified to the 


15 Tbid., p. 174. 
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experience of sanctification. Religion became the common top- 
ic everywhere, and the influence of the revival was to be found 
in the fields, in almost every hut on the hillsides, and in every 
place where people gathered. Holiness was argued, questioned, 
attacked, defended, and claimed—variously according to the 
attitude and temper of the one speaking. Invariably it was dis- 
cussed—and practiced. 


Lives that had been disorderly became upright; men who 
had been violent became meek; drunkards quit their drinking, 
for the holiness people so believed in Christian perfection that 
they strove to attest it in their lives. Holiness to them was not 
a utopian ideal, but was a practical way of living made possible 
by a divine work of sanctification. 


Enthusiasm continued high.** The services were generally 
of an emotional nature—yet the stabilizing influence of teach- 
ing, while far inadequate, was not altogether absent. The emo- 
tion that made the worshippers weep, laugh, and shout was not 
some indefinable psychological delirium, but vented the exalta- 
tion they received from a sense of the presence of God. As the 
congregation dispersed from the meetinghouse in their wagons 
and ox-carts or on foot, they departed with praises to God. 
From over the hills and fields would come the sound of rejoic- 
ing from some happy person or family wending its way home 
through the wooded countryside. Like a distant antiphony 
would come a similar sound of jubilation across some opposite 
mountain. There was no strenuous objection to these things, 
because the Methodist and Baptist people were accustomed to 
such uninhibited demonstrations, also. As in any revival, there 
were certain emotional extravagances that were corrected in 
time, but these played no great part in the work of the Church 
as a whole, and it is remarkable that fanaticism was no more 
in evidence than it was. 


The holiness group would have felt themselves guilty of 


16 The descriptions of this section were gathered from interviews of those liv- 
ing who shared in or witnessed these happenings. 
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quenching the Spirit ** had they repressed their impulses of 
spiritual joy. As far back as 1801, at Cane Ridge, Kentucky, 
even the Presbyterians had indulged in such religious fervor 
that in one camp meeting about three thousand people fell in 
the state of trance, and other hundreds were given to such dem- 
onstrations as “jerking, rolling, dancing, and barking.” ** The 
history of every great revival period has witnessed such phe- 
nomena, most of which would make pale the demonstrations 


of the Camp Creek group by comparison. 


§ 6. RECURRENCE OF PENTECOST 


For ten years the Spirit of God had been preparing the 
hearts of the people for something extraordinary. In seasons of 
fervent prayer, one or two of the members were so enraptured 
with the One to whom they prayed that they were curiously ex- 
ercised by the Holy Spirit. They, like Montanus in the second 
century, seemed to be played upon by the Spirit like a plec- 
tron “’—in ecstasy they spoke in languages unknown to those 
who heard the utterances. What had happened the simple, 
rustic Christians could not then understand, for within the 
memory of the oldest members of the Christian Union no such 
thing had been known. A total ignorance of Church history — 
prevented their knowledge of similar manifestations in other 
periods of awakening and revival.”® Soon others began to have 
similar ecstatic experiences, and, regardless of the place, time, 
or circumstances contingent to the experience, one manifesta- 
tion was uniform in all: they spoke in tongues, or languages, 
unknown to those who listened in wonder and hope. 

How long it was before realization of what had happened 


17 y Thessalonians 5:19. 

18 Sweet, op. cit., pp. 123, 124. 

19 Schaff, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 423. “Montanus compares a man in the ecstasy 
with a musical instrument, on which the Holy Spirit plays his melodies.” 

20 For instance, to various Montanists in the second and third centuries; to 
Pachomius in the fourth century; Francis Xavier in the sixteenth century; the 
Huguenots in 1685; the Jansenists in 1731; among the Quakers; during the 
Methodist revival; to Edward Irving and his followers in 1830; et al. 
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came to the group is not certain, but it could not have been 
long. Searching of the Scriptures revealed to the exhilarated 
croup that the disciples on the day of Pentecost had spoken in 
tongues;~ the household of Cornelius had spoken in tongues; 
and the believers in Ephesus had spoken in tongues.” In each 
instance those exercised with the phenomenon were said to 
have received the Holy Ghost. So parallel were the Biblical ac- 
counts to the experience of these people that recognition of 
what had happened became crystal clear. A new outpouring of 
the Holy Ghost had occurred upon the earth. 

The jubilation of the people is hinted at in the earliest rec- 
ord of the incident: 


The people earnestly sought God, and the interest in- 
creased until unexpectedly, like a cloud from a clear sky, the 
Holy Ghost began to fall on the honest, humble, sincere 
seekers after God. While the meetings were in progress, one 
after another fell under the power of God, and soon quite a 
number were speaking in other tongues as the Spirit gave 
them utterance.”* 


The Spirit baptism was not restricted to any age group or 
gender, for men, women, and children received the experience 
with the accompanying manifestation of speaking in tongues. 
It should be noted that this happened in 1896 **—ten years 
before the outpouring of the Holy Ghost in California in 1906, 
which is popularly regarded as the beginning of the modern 
Pentecostal movement.” 


21 Acts 2:4. 

22 Acts 10:46. 

23 Acts 19:6. 

24 Juillerat, op. cit., p. 11. 

25 Clark, op. cit., p. 100, gives the erroneous date, 1892, as well as 
person and place, R. G. Spurling in the Liberty Baptist Church. The first mani- 
festation in this region, according to eyewitnesses, church records, and Pente- 
costal historians, was near Camp Creek in 1896, under the ministry of layman 
W. F. Bryant. . 

26 At the Azusa Street Mission in Los Angeles, a former Methodist mission 
used by a Negro congregation, under the leadership of W. J. Seymour. Numerous 
Pentecostal leaders, including some who became Church of God ministers and 
missionaries, received their baptism in the revival at this mission. 
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There had been sporadic evidences of the Holy Ghost bap- 
tism prior to 1896, but this was the first general outpouring 
that would continue unabated until it encompassed the Chris- 
tian world.*’ The wonderful experience seemed to be a divine 
“amen” to the separation of the Christian Union from the 
decadent and moribund churches. That for which the Spirit 
had been preparing the earnest Christians came as a sweet 
breath of divine inspiration and invigorating power to the 


young church. 


It would be somewhat later that the church would under- 
stand the doctrine, person, and nature of the Holy Spirit. Super- 
ficially, and naturally, they at that time saw in the experience 
only supernal joy and physical manifestation—just as the out- 
pouring on the day of Pentecost had been regarded as an occa- 
sion of vinous hilarity by observers, and was not fully under- 
stood by the inspired recipients themselves. “Pneumatology”’ 
was too recondite a word and subject for these early Pente- 
costal believers, but experience would teach them, even before 
the Scriptures, that they had received infinitely more than 
joy. They were made partakers of the Parakletos—the Com- 
forter—the Third Person of the triune God. 


News of the great spiritual outpouring raced like a prairie 
fire in every direction until the curious and the believing 
rushed side by side to witness this strange thing. In distant 
counties the plowing was stopped at midday; the churning was 
left sour in the crocks; the cows were milked while the sun 
was high; and the oxen were given hasty provender, and the 
wagons were headed over the hills toward Camp Creek. R. G. 
Spurling heard what had happened and rushed back to his little 


27 The book With Signs Following, by Stanley H. Frodsham (Springfield, 
Mo.: Gospel Publishing House, 1941), gives much information on the early 
years of the Pentecostal movement. Frodsham reports that the phenomenon oc- 
curred to R. B. Swan, Providence, R. I., in 1875; Jethro Walthall, Arkansas, in 
1879; Maria Gerber, Switzerland, c. 1879; Daniel Awrey, Delaware, Ohio, in 
1890; Henry H. Ness, and others, Seattle, Wash., in 1892; C. M. Hanson, Dal- 
ton, Minn., in 1895—and we may be sure that there were many other individ- 
ual, or local, baptisms with the Holy Spirit. 
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flock—to become one of the first to receive the experience. 

As great throngs crowded around the schoolhouse, teeming 
out into the near-by woods, the holiness people “prayed, and 
shouted, and exhorted until hundreds of hard sinners were 
converted.” ** Besides the hundreds that were converted and 
filled with the Holy Ghost, many afflicted people were healed. 
The diseases and sicknesses that were cured are not recorded, 
but the healings are said to have been miraculous.” Owing to 
the tremendously high spiritual tide at that time, and consid- 
ering the nature of many subsequent healings, it is certain that 
extraordinary healings were possible. 

Spectators and worshippers came from distant regions of 
East Tennessee and Western North Carolina to attend the new 
outbreak of the revival—for a new thing, as far as they could 
then know, was seen under the sun. Spiritual awakening had 
become a blessed reality. However, violent opposition to holi- 
ness had been awakened in some, along with the desire for it 
in others. 


28 Juillerat, op. cit., p. 11. 
29 Loc. cit. 


[3] 
TRIAL BY PERSECUTION 


§ 1. THe Opposition Mounts 


As long as the holiness group preached and claimed only 
sanctification, they met no opposition more fierce than bullying 
threats and sneering insults. Generally, the Methodists with 
some satisfaction reminded everyone that such doctrine was no 
more than they had taught since the days of John Wesley. Sim- 
ilarly, the Baptists shrugged the revivals off as only an extreme 
version of Methodist fervor; many in both groups mocked and 
made “holiness” the butt of their ribaldry and offensive jest- 
ing. The holiness people were taunted and derided, stung with 
what were designed to be uproarious appellations—but actually 
no serious opposition arose immediately. 

The antagonism took a more violent course when members 
of the group were baptized with the Holy Ghost.* Claiming 
such an unfamiliar experience as this, speaking in languages 
that could not be understood, falling in ecstasy or trance under 
the power of God, and praying over the sick and afflicted were 
acts too confusing to be tolerated. Outbreaks of violence began 
to endanger the lives of many. The Pentecostal blessing was 
the infinite, the ineffable experience in the lives of the holiness 
adherents, but it also served as a stigma that attracted constant 
threat of physical harm. 

The irony of the rising persecution is that in the vanguard 
of the attack were nominal churchmen of denominations whose 
founders had most suffered at the hands of conformists and 
unbelievers in their day. In the prosperity of their churches 
they had forgotten when they were buffeted and beleaguered 


1 Since most of the early records mentioned the persecutions generally, without 
specifically relating their nature, most of the information in this chapter has 
been obtained and verified by many personal interviews. 
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in the manner they now hounded and badgered the small 
holiness group. 


§ 2. ExcoMMUNICATION 


The older churches acted quickly to rebuff and demoralize 
those who claimed to have received the Holy Ghost baptism. 
Conferences were hastily called in which the doctrine was re- 
pudiated as heretical, and participants in the new movement 
were accused variously of heresy, lunacy, and idiocy. The Lib- 
erty Baptist Church in the community of Patrick excluded in 
one conference thirty-three persons who “professed to live a 
holy life.” * This mirrors the severe steps taken in many places 
to exterminate the spreading nuisance of holiness. ‘There was a 
determined effort to stamp out the influence of the revival, 
but these adversaries of the faith did not reckon with the con- 
viction of those who believed. Similarly, the Christian Union 
underestimated the extremes to which desperation will drive 
religious men who do not have the Spirit of Christ. 


§ 3. ExpULSION FROM THE SCHOOLHOUSE 


Since the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, the members of the 
holiness group became more and more objectionable in their 
settlements. Complaints were voiced about their services, and 
a hard core of hostility gradually developed; ways were sought 
to force the meetings closed and the doctrine silenced. One 
evening the congregation gathered at the schoolhouse only to 
find the doors and windows securely bolted. The officials of 
Cherokee County had debarred them from further worship in 
the building, having been cajoled into the action by frantic 
church leaders in the county. No place of worship had been 
erected because of the availability of Shearer School, which 
was frequently used by neighboring churches for religious 
services. The surreptitious action caught the young church al- 
together unprepared, leaving them without any place to go. 
For a while it seemed as if the spirit of revival would be snuffed 


2 Juillerat, op. cit., p. 11. 
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out—for the members were poor farmers without sufficient 
land on which to build, and landowners were unwilling to sell 
property for the building of a holiness church. 

God had a way for His people. At this time, as in all great 
revival movements, there were many persons sympathetic to- 
ward the holiness people who did not accept the faith for them- 
selves. One such person was a certain Richard Kilpatrick, a man 
held in such esteem in the vicinity that he was known affec- 
tionately as “Uncle Dick.” This man came to the aid of the out- 
casts with a grant of land on which to build a place of worship. 

The gift plot was ideally situated across the dusty road from 
the schoolhouse, within a stone’s throw of the place whence 
they had been ejected. It lay atop a broad knoll from which 
could be seen the encircling mountains in the distance. Logs 
were hewn and trimmed with alacrity, and the land was cleared 
with thanksgiving. The donor of the property assisted the mem- 
bers in the cutting of timber and the erection of the crude log 
church house. Nothing daunted by the opposition they en- 
countered, the holiness group kept the revival alive as they la- 
bored during the day and worshipped in the home of William 
F. Bryant during the evenings. 

With rejoicing the Christian Union commenced worship in 
their new building, proudly nestled among the somber pines 
that darkly covered the rolling hills about it. Now the break 
with the large denominations was complete and irreparable— 
excommunicated from the churches, ejected from the place of 
worship, despised and abominated by many, admired and re- 
spected by others, in meekness coupled with staunchness, the 
holiness believers had passed their point of no return. 


§ 4. DYNAMITE AND FIRE 


R. G. Spurling remained the itinerant preacher of old, leav- 
ing W. F. Bryant in charge of the services at Camp Creek. 
Bryant was not termed pastor, because he was not yet an or- 
dained minister, but as a lay preacher he did a remarkable work 
in teaching and leading the growing flock. 
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The wrath of their enemies was somewhat placated for al- 
most a year after they moved into their own church; then ani- 
mosity again asserted itself toward the work of God. On one 
rainy night a group of vandals set fire to the building but fled 
too quickly, and the drenching rain doused the blaze before 
great damage was done. Tracks in the mud led the men of the 
church to certain homes, revealing the identity of the arsonists. 
Confronted with their deed, the men confessed and contemp- 
tuously challenged the church members to prosecute them. 
The Christians were loath to do this. They did manage to obtain 
promises that these particular vandals would never molest them 
again. 

Nevertheless, persecutions continued. Four or five homes 
where the holiness people met for prayer were burned.° Still 
the revival continued, for the more their enemies tried to de- 
stroy them the more closely they clung to Him for whom they 
suffered. Then, one night after the congregation had dispersed 
to their homes, a dull boom rolled across the mountains and 
up the valleys from the direction of the church. Dynamite had 
destroyed a great section of the log structure. Enemies of the 
congregation were as numerous as the hills themselves, so there 
was no point in trying to determine who had done it. Instead, 
the building was patiently repaired. 


§ 5. OnE Sunpay AT Noon 


Sunday services were generally held in the afternoon, which 
was more convenient for those who lived great distances from 
Camp Creek. One of the boldest strikes against the Christian 
Union came on a Sunday morning as the congregation made 
their way along the trails toward their place of worship. Infuri- 
ated because of past frustrations in checking the spread of 
holiness, the furtive tormentors hazarded a daylight raid, em- 
boldened by the mob spirit that gripped them. 

One of the holiness men, a trader named Tom Elrod, sad- 


3 Toc. cit. 
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died his horse for his usual Sunday morning ride before the 
service in the afternoon. As he cantered along the dusty red 
road, he encountered a band of four or five men walking with 
fierce intent toward the log church house. They hailed him 
with scorn, “Come with us if you want to see your church 
burnt down!” 

The men strode on in anger. Several such bands came along 
converging trails toward the church building, with fury mount- 
ing as their number increased. The evil rendezvous was appar- 
ently scheduled for noon, at which time 106 men were gath- 
ered to wreck the building. It was not solely the scheme of ir- 
responsible mischief-makers, for in the savage mob were sev- 
eral ministers, stewards and deacons, one justice of the peace 
and one sheriff." 

A few men of the holiness group, who were now also gather- 
ing along the road, though hopelessly outnumbered, tried to 
reason with the obvious leaders, all of whom were purportedly 
Christian men. There was no stopping them. The mob assault- 
ed the building with tools of destruction and began to wreck a 
house of God where the unconverted were being led to Christ 
in every service. As the logs and timbers shrieked apart and 
toppled to the ground, they were piled in orderly heaps along- 
side the road, and while the holiness women and children 
wrung their hands helplessly and allowed hot tears to streak 
their faces, fire was set to what once had been a church.’ 


From afar, people in the adjacent settlements could see a 
plume of smoke as it curled into the sky and grew into the bil- 
lows of a conflagration. Within a short time, the fire had 


4 Ibid., pp. 11, 12. Complete confirmation of these facts has been obtained 
from interviews with Tom Elrod, now 84; Mrs. W. F. Bryant, now 91; and oth- 
ers who witnessed this deed and knew intimately many men in the mob. Many 
of the persecutors were close relatives of the persecuted. 

5 Why did the mob tear the church down to burn it? The full reason cannot 
be ascertained, but it is commonly held that since some of the men were church 
leaders they did not wish to burn a place of worship, but found some dubious 
relief for their consciences in the technicality that logs were burned, not a church. 
Such at least was the explanation of some when Cherokee County prosecuted 
them about a year later. 
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burned itself out, and a third time the holiness group were 
without a place of worship—having been successively barred 
out, dynamited, and burned out. It was almost mid-afternoon 
when the mob broke up and went in shallow triumph from the 
smoking ashes. 


§ 6. Sticks, STONES AND BucKSHOT 


The church was not rebuilt. Instead, services were begun 
again in the residence of W. F. Bryant. His home was a rude, 
backwoods house, located in the valley between two fairly high 
mountains.° It was abutted against the side of one and faced 
the other. During their services, gunshots would often ring 
across the valley and the house would be sprinkled with buck- 
shot from the weapons of lurking evildoers. Miraculously, no 
one was ever killed, even when rifle bullets ripped through 
the houses of holiness families. 

Once Bryant plowed too late and did not reach home until 
after dark. After giving provender to his oxen, he was shutting 
the door of the stable above his house when a shot rang out 
close by. He dropped to the ground, struck by four pellets of 
buckshot. A heavy fusillade followed, but Bryant escaped 
fatal injury by crawling to safety under the crib. 

Another time a group of seven men came to Bryant’s home 
with the avowed intention of killing him. When their tread was 
heard outside, Bryant’s wife and children hid him in a corner 
behind a trunk piled high with new quilts. Mrs. Bryant met the 
intruders at the door and asked them to leave. When they be- 
came aware that she was with child, they did not force their way 
in, but rather demanded that the meetings be stopped and even 
forbade the family to have prayers together. 

But like Daniel of old, Bryant purposed in his heart to obey 


God rather than man, and the meetings were continued amid 
threats, showers of stones and rains of lead.‘ 


6 About 1900 ft. 
7 Juillerat, op. cit., p. 12. 
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Charles Wesley said during the Methodist revival in England 
that in certain parts of the country he could pick out the homes 
of Methodists because of the marks of violence on them.* This 
was no less true of the homes of the holiness people in the 
Cherokee County area, which almost nightly were pelted with 
sticks and stones or bullets. The children in the homes had the 
chore each morning of clearing away the stones from their 
yards and porches, sweeping up the broken glass and debris, 
in preparation for the next bombardment. 

Every holiness home was subject at any time to visits by ter- 
rorists who were often heard coming through the hills long be- 
fore they arrived. Homes were plundered, sources of water 
were polluted, and food was destroyed. This vandalism was 
often the work of mobs from a distance, incited by the more 
timorous opponents of holiness in the nearby communities. ‘The 
women and children were not molested by these mobs in whose 
corrupt minds, it seems, there remained a vestige of what once 
had been chivalry. Still they lived in dread that their men 
would be the next to be dragged away or intercepted while 
away from home and horsewhipped. The whips were especial- 
ly dreaded because they cut and tore and shocked those who 
felt their lash, but never gave welcome oblivion. Paint Broang, 
one of the less prominent members, was so terribly whipped 
that he was critically bedfast for many weeks. 


§ 7. Toe “Nicut Rampers” 


Another harassment to the young church was attempted in- 
timidation by hooded gangs of “Night Raiders,” on the order 
of the Ku Klux, who often patrolled the roads in an effort to 
halt the services. Since the mountainous region was so settled 
that the inhabitants were generally acquainted with each other 
for miles around and almost everyone was either openly favor- 
able toward or opposed to the holiness group, it is virtually cer- 
tain that the hooded men were the same who on other occasions 


8 Halford E. Luccock and Paul Hutchinson, The Story of Methodism, (Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949), p. 93. 
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overtly persecuted the group. At least the members of Christian 
Union thought so. 

One day a group was gathered for regular service in the 
home of a member named Ross Allen. The meeting was inter- 
rupted when about twenty-five or thirty? men in full regalia 
trooped to the house with clubs, knives, and guns in hand and 
demanded that the service be halted and that no further meet- 
ings be held. The consequences for disobedience would be 
more whippings and burned homes for the leaders and banish- 
ment from the region for those who further participated. 


Allen’s dauntless wife, Emiline, with sweet and disarming 
authority confronted the men in the yard and bade them enter, 
which they refused to do with muted murmuring and fatuous 
threatenings. Then the lithe, spirited Christian lady answered 
firmly for the group that there would be no cessation of the 
meetings until God should finish with them, for He rather than 
man would be obeyed. She continued, “Why don’t you men 
take off that garb and let me fix a meal for you? There’s no rea- 
son to hide behind masks when I know every one of you. You're 
our neighbors, so you have no cause to hide when you visit our 
home. Now take off that garb and I'll cook you a hot dinner. 
But we won't stop serving the Lord.” *° 

The men vainly sought to resume their former ferocity, but 
the advantage had been taken from them by the Christian char- 
ity of this courageous woman. The mob slowly disintegrated in- 
to confused units of twos and threes, which then departed, try- 
ing to cover their confusion with bluster. They did not carry 
out their threats; neither did they molest the worshippers again. 


§ 8. DECLINE OF VIOLENCE 


About a year after the wrecking and burning of the church 
house, the county of Cherokee prosecuted the 106 men who 
had comprised the mob. Leading men of the Christian Union 


9 Some witnesses estimate that the number was nearer fifty. 
10 This is only the essence of her words as gathered from witnesses. No rec- 
ord was made at the time, so verbatim report now is impossible. 
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were called to testify during the trial in Murphy, the county 
seat. When it seemed that many of the vandals, including the 
prominent churchmen, would be sent to prison, members of 
the holiness group begged the court for clemency toward these 
men who were their neighbors and kinsmen, all of whom need- 
ed to be converted rather than imprisoned. The men were 
freed. From that time on there was a decline of persecution, 
which, though it did not disappear altogether, became a matter 
of words rather than guns, whips and clubs, stones and 
torches. More or less intensive persecution existed until about 
1902—a period of about six years. It did not disappear alto- 
gether for many years. 

Even though a great deal of damage was done and there was 
much gunfire and numerous injuries, no fatalities are recorded 
in this period. There were many near-misses—but they were 
misses—for the persecutors were mercifully spared from the 
guilt of murder while God protected His children. That was 
good. No lasting harm was done, but instead, the persecution 
served to draw the holiness group together and strengthen their 
faith in Him who had filled them with His Spirit. 

That was very good. 


rf sf 
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TRIAL BY RELIGIOUS EXCESS 


§ 1. Lack oF PROTECTIVE ORGANIZATION 


From the beginning of the Christian Union in 1886, there 
had been no distinguishable organization or government; even 
the manner of selecting a minister and admitting new members 
was informal to the point of being casual. No permanent rec- 
ords were kept,’ and there were no rules to govern the mem- 
bers other than the pledge under which the original eight had 
joined themselves together.* When sincere Christians expressed 
a desire to be admitted to the Union, they were simply received 
and given the hand of fellowship, but there is no known register 
of the members’ names. Neither is there any way of knowing 
what the membership was in this period. 

During the revival of 1896, more than a hundred received 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost,* but how many became mem- 
bers of the Union is not positively known. It is known that the 
membership was great enough that Spurling and Bryant fore- 
saw danger in the lack of proper organization. While the group 
was small there was slight chance of trouble because the mem- 
bership was too closely knit. However, the loosely organized 
body of unwieldy proportions was singularly susceptible to 
false teaching and fanaticism—twin confusions that since Bible 
times have prowled like wolves at the heels of every great re- 
vival movement. 


§ 2. THe PATTERN OF FANATICISM 
The peril of fanaticism was found in Christ's circle of disci- 


1 Which makes it virtually impossible for the historian to date events in those ° 
early days. 

2See page 8. 

3 Juillerat, op. cit., pp. 12, 13. 
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ples, who would have called fire from heaven to devour those 
who did not believe;* who denounced those who were not of 
their particular group;? who became immaturely exalted over 
success;* and who jealously quarreled among themselves.’ It was 
found among the first Christians who attempted community 
rather than private living,” and who would have split the early 
Church rather than commune with uncircumcised Gentile con- 
verts.” It was especially found among the Christians at Corinth, 
whose callow confusions projected them into shameful notor- 
iety."” In the sixteenth century, Martin Luther had to repri- 
mand Spalatin and Carlstadt because under them, while he was 
cloistered in Wartburg Castle, the Protestant Reformation had 
become one of violence in which Catholic churches were de- 
faced, priests were attacked, and other overzealous indignities 
were wrought."’ Every revival period has had to combat a 
frightful and ever-present siege of fanaticism and _ supersti- 
tion, which has alterably assumed a form in keeping with the 
type of revival accomplished and peculiar to the times and cir- 
cumstances of its appearance. 

In America, where revivals are basically evangelistic in na- 
ture, the forms of fanaticism that have teemed in their wake 
are common enough to have been enumerated by William War- 
ren Sweet as: (1) controversy and division, (2) doctrinal errors, 
(3) shiftlessness, (4) confusion and disorder, (5) a lessening 
of the sacredness of worship, especially of singing, and (6) 
overemphasizing the emotional and underemphasizing the ra- 
tional element in religious experience.” 


4 Luke 9:54. 

5 Mark 9:38. 

6 Luke 10:17, 20. 

7 Mark 10:37. 

8 Acts 6:1 ff. 

OCtS ae htt 

10 y Corinthians 14. 

11 Roland Bainton, Here I Stand (Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1950), p. 207. 

12 Sweet, op. cit., pp. 140-145. Dr. Sweet’s appraisal of revivalism, its values 
and dangers, is remarkably sympathetic and helpfully frank. “Too often even to- 
day the ministers of revivalistic churches entirely overlook, or at least largely 
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This does not necessarily suggest that revivals and reforma- 
tions are harmful. Actually they are of such influence in keep- 
ing the evangelical faith alive and preserving its vitality that 
Satan strives to extirpate revivals by exploiting the very sincerity 
and enthusiasm that gave them birth. What the devil is un- 
able to halt he encourages until fanaticism does what persecu- 
tion could not. Motion that cannot be retarded by opposing in- 
fluences can often be unbalanced and felled by a vigorous push 
forward. 


§ 3. MANIFESTATIONS OF MISDEVOTION 


So it was with the Christian Union. The group that had been 
so sterling in its victory over persecution soon found itself riven 
and besmirched by fanaticism. This calamity was further ag- 
gravated by those who had no patience with the fanatics. Sore 
disquiet gripped the more charitable members who saw what 
was happening but were powerless to stop the rampant evil. 


During these years of revivals and persecutions, Mr. Spurl- 
ing often came in their midst, and in vain tried to show the 
precious people the need of God’s law and government. 

Everything moved on smoothly . . . for several months, 
even years, and they were able to endure all the persecutions 
heaped upon them, with grace and love. In the absence of 
government and authority, false teachers crept in and led 
many humble, sincere, unwary souls into error. Factions be- 
gan to show themselves, and fanaticism took possession of 
some who were more easily duped by Satan than others.'* 


The persons who were led into error were doubtless sincere 


neglect, their teaching function. Their people are not well grounded in the great 
Christian truths. They have come into the church on the basis of an emotional 
experience, and when that emotional experience cools off there is little if any- 
thing left . . . On the other hand, religion is more than reason and intellect; 
it is fundamentally a great emotion and a plan of life. Most of our great deci- 
sions are made emotionally. In certain realms of life, emotion is a better guide 
than reason. And that is true in the higher realms more frequently than the low- 
er... We cannot live a rounded Christian life without both reason and emotion; 
they go hand in hand and both are necessary in the development of the higher 
life.” 


13 Juillerat, op. cit., p. 12: 
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and honest, but their intense desire to be spiritual, with their 
lack of emotional stability, created asceticism not enjoined by 
the Scriptures. They became stricter than the Word of God by 
forbidding to themselves things not prohibited by scripture. No 
meat could be eaten; the eating of sweets was curtailed or 
stopped; medicinal foods were taboo; no neckties were worn; 
the ladies ceased to roll their hair in chignons but allowed it to 
fall loosely to their waists; and other such unreasonable prac- 
tices and deprivations became rampant. Reason would have 
taught them that sweets provide the dextrose necessary for the 
body; meat has been given to man since Eden for protein nec- 
essary to strength and stamina; foods with medicinal properties 
were made by nature, and proper eating of them is a natural 
way to prevent disease and regulate the physical system. Sim- 
ilarly, the other facets of their fanaticism reflected ignorance 
and misdevotion. They did not reason because they desperately 
wanted to be spiritual, and were led to believe that the more 
drastically they circumscribed themselves the more of the na- 
ture of Christ they would assume. 


Small groups of the people declared for themselves fasts of 
almost interminable lengths. They secluded themselves in their 
homes with others of like mind and fasted, waiting for a sign 
from the Lord, until they became gaunt and weak to the point 
of collapse. The church people in general fasted much, but 
these excessive, anchoritic fasts were begun and continued in 
an effort to excel in spiritual gifts and expediency. Thus self- 
abasement became smudged with pride. 


A person who is deprived of comfort, health, and pleasure, 
especially when it is self-imposed, will usually look askance at 
those who do not share his mortification. Then he assails them 
and attempts to nag others into his style of private asceticism. 
Factions thus arose among the holiness people. The ascetics 
looked narrowly upon the “unspiritual” members who contin- 
ued to lead normal Christian lives, who in turn contended that 
such rigor and excesses do not constitute Christian living as 


laid down by the Word. 
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§ 4. Many BapTIsMs OF FIRE 


Fanatic teachers came among the group and led many of 
them into a pathetic pursuit of a religious rainbow’s end. Ac- 
cording to their doctrine, there were many other “baptisms of 
fire’ awaiting those who had received the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. Christians were misdirected to seek the “holy dynamite,” 
then the “holy lyddite,” and finally the “holy oxidite.” These 
equivocal chemical-religious terms were used to designate the 
alleged progressive steps of spiritual power.** Since the reality 
of the Holy Ghost baptism could not be denied, Satan sought 
to invalidate it by this fanaticism—for the resulting orgies of 
seeking some fantastic delusion were enough to discourage men 
from praying for the genuine, Bible-taught blessings. That 
which cannot be refuted is counterfeited until the genuine is 
almost indiscernible from the false, and the uncertain mind dis- 
trusts and rejects the good along with the bad. 


Another teaching that came to prominence was a peculiar 
brand of Pentecostal “preservation of the saints’ or “eternal 
security.” If the Holy Ghost sealed unto the day of redemp- 
tion those whom He baptized, then those who had received 
the blessing were incapable of sinning and irresistibly preserved 
in grace. The usual consequence of such teaching is that noth- 
ing a believer does is sin, because those who are sealed are in- 
capable of sin. 


14 The names of the leaders in this false teaching are unknown. However, it 
seems to have existed widely for a time, references to it being found in the early 
histories of other Pentecostal churches. Joseph E. Campbell, in The Pentecostal 
Holiness Church—1898-1948 (Franklin Springs, Ga.: The Publishing House of 
the Pentecostal Holiness Church, 1951), pp. 203-205, has an excellent section 
on early Pentecostal errors, in which he says: “In addition there were other re- 
ligious extravagances to be corrected which included the following ideas: that 
an open public confession of all grades of sin was necessary to evidence genuine 
repentance; that restitution must be made of the most minute and insignificant 
things; that the holy sanctified could not succumb to temptation; that those who 
were filled with the Spirit needed no one to instruct them; that doctors should 
be denounced as impostors, and their remedies as poison . . .” Used by permission 
of the publisher. 

15 Ephesians 4:30. 
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§ 5. Sreps To CurB THE Evit 


It was about the turn of the century that these unreasonable 
proscriptions and false teachings began to appear. Lay-pastor 
Bryant became disturbed and did everything possible to stem 
the spread of the fanaticism, but no existing power in the 
Church seemed able to check it, so it ran its malignant course. 
By 1902, through teaching, counseling, praying, and waiting, 
the matter died, but along with it died many members of the 
Church. Some of those who were led astray were able to re- 
sume a balanced Christian life and lived to become stalwarts 
in the Church, but most of them were spiritually ravaged by dis- 
illusionment, confusion, and chagrin. They fell by the wayside. 

Why had this been able to continue unabated until souls 
were destroyed? W. F. Bryant asked himself this question 
again and again. The Church had been all too vulnerable to the 
false teachers that crept in. The record says that the cause was 
attributed to a lack of government.’® With this decision, steps 
were taken to correct the deficiency in the Church structure, 
to safeguard the group from future exposure to misdirection 
and misdevotion. 


§ 6. THe HoLiness Courcu AT CAMP CREEK 


On May 15, 1902, those who had not been swept away by 
the vagaries of fanaticism met in the mountain home of W. F. 
Bryant, called together by R. G. Spurling. It is difficult to im- 
agine how terribly the fanaticism had reduced the number of 
believers. Emotional satiety had spiritually sickened some, dis- 
gust had driven more away, shame had removed still others. 
However, about twenty who evinced Christian equilibrium and 
spiritual rectitude came together to restore order amid the 
chaos. The fanaticism and false teaching had dealt the Christian 
Union a horrible blow, but the Church would survive. Faith 
and enthusiasm were so vibrant in the hearts of the few who 


16 Juillerat, op. cit., p. 12. 
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met that in later years they would almost forget that the tide of 
confusion had been of any grave consequence. 


The Church was reorganized on that fifteenth day of May, 
1902, with a simple plan of government designed to safeguard 
the group from future interlopers. Even though it was the same 
Church that had been organized sixteen years earlier in Monroe 
County, Tennessee, its name was changed from Christian Un- 
ion to The Holiness Church at Camp Creek. This new desig- 
nation indicates that the Church had come to look upon itself 
as more than an association, with a mission other than bringing 
all denominations together. “The Holiness Church” described 
its doctrinal position, and the suffix “at Camp Creek” located 
the Church rather than formed a part of its name. 


During the meeting the faithful lay leader, W. F. Bryant, was 
ordained as a minister and selected as an officer of the Church. 
R. G. Spurling, who had been the driving force of the Church 
since its start, was selected as pastor—which meant that he 
would start anew to do a work so determinedly begun nearly 
two decades before. A hint of how humble was this new be- 
ginning is found in this restrained paragraph in the Brief His- 
tory of the Church of God: 


. . . they continued their meetings; yet the work was rather 
slow to develop, as so many had been led into error by the 
false teaching . . . but a sufficient number remained true to 
keep the work alive.1* 


Sixteen years ago, hopes had been high in the Barney Creek 
Meetinghouse. Now after years of toil and struggle, revival 
and persecution, triumph and tragedy, there was sufficient 
cause for that hope to be dead. But from the evidences of later 
years we know that hope was not dead—it was stubbornly, vi- 
tally, wonderfully alive. 


17 [bid., p. 13. 
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SLOW STEPS—FORWARD 


§ 1. A Year oF READJUSTMENT 


The Holiness Church had no initial success in recapturing 
the interest of the hill people it had held during the time of its 
great revival. Confidence and sympathy once possessed and 
then lost are never easily or quickly won again. The momen- 
tum of the Church was lost, and it would be a long hard pull 
before it could be regained. 

Most of those who had been favorably inclined toward the 
holiness movement found the late emotional excesses so dis- 
tasteful that they were now reluctant to attend the meetings or 
to have any concern over holiness activities. Those who had 
been duped into the morbid forms of fanaticism were disil- 
lusioned and, being deceived concerning the illusory blessings 
they sought, came to doubt their own hearts in separating 
truth from falsehood. And, worst of all, they began to question 
the genuine manifestations of the Divine Presence. Fear of an- 
other outbreak of fanaticism made those who remained with 
the Church unduly restrained and critical. The situation was 
such that 


For a year it was a real struggle to hold the organization 
against much unbelief and criticism, and there were no ad- 
ditions.? 

No additions to the tiny group for more than a year so re- 
cently after one of the most significant revivals in the history 
of the Christian faith must have been a dispiriting experience 
for the Holiness Church—one that would have defeated a less 
inspired people. They realized that the wounds of fanaticism 


1 Loc. cit. 
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are largely internal and slow to heal, so with much prayer and 
exhortation strove to show all and sundry that the wildfire 
which had raked the congregation was neither sanctioned nor 
tolerated in the Church. Government was now established 
that gave authority for dealing with such irresponsible doings. 


§ 2. Fruits oF A Frurr.Less YEAR 


While no increase in numbers was enjoyed during the first 
thirteen months of the reorganized Church, some lasting good 
was accomplished. Until the reorganization on May 15, 1902, 
the Church had functioned under the ideal of accepting all 
Christians into the fellowship upon their testimony of faith, 
without means of expelling them or calling them into question 
for preaching spurious doctrine or inciting destructive fanati- 
cism. Complete individual liberty would be the ideal, but as 
long as some will join churches who are emotionally unstable, 
doctrinally heretic, mentally delusory, or personally erratic, 
there must be some regulations to cope with the errors and cor- 
rupt influences that will inevitibly creep in. The lack of these 
regulations all but made the Pentecostal faith a derelict even 
before it began its spread over the nation and the world. The 
introduction of government that would largely circumvent this 
hazard was a tremendous step forward. 

During the first year after the reorganization of the Church, 
there was a notable change in the worship services, even though 
it is doubtful that this was either conscious or deliberate. It 
appears that the change was a natural response to the present 
emergency. Teaching became a prominent part of the meetings, 
and there were many gatherings where the Scriptures were dis- 
cussed by the entire group. This gave opportunity for instruc- 
tion in vital issues pertinent to individual needs. These ses- 
sions were an outcropping of their determination that no fu- 
ture rampage of fanaticism would catch them unprepared. In 
the past when great crowds were present, the services had been 
evangelistic to the neglect of thorough pastoral teaching. Basic 
instructions in the Pentecostal faith had seemed sufficient, but 
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now, with only a few Christians in attendance at the services, 
more serious study of the Scriptures became much in evidence. 

Yet the services retained their inherent element of spiritual 
manifestation. “Joy in the Lord” was more than an expression — 
it was a reality in their lives, a denial of which would have indi- 
cated coldness of heart and lack of spirituality. It is likely that 
this year of material leanness was a disguised blessing, for a 
better balance of doctrinal teaching and evangelistic enthusi- 
asm was achieved. 


Pastor Spurling stayed with the Camp Creek Church almost 
constantly during this year even though it was his wont to travel 
from place to place in revival work, leaving the local congrega- 
tion under other leaders. He and Bryant worked hand in hand 
with the local group—which is not to say that they did no itin- 
erant preaching at all, for occasional short trips were made in 
an effort to win converts in other settlements. These leaders of 
the Church were close friends throughout their years, each a 
strength to the other. One beautiful factor in their friendship 
was their prayer life together. They often climbed the moun- 
tain behind Bryant's home, sometimes with other men of the 
Church, other times alone, and prayed for hours there on the 
wooded summit. The place came to be called “Prayer Moun- 
tain.” It was sentimentally remembered in the later lives of 
those who prayed there—and is yet remembered by those who 
remain alive today. 


§ 3. A New Preacuer Is Won 


Even though the work of the Church was less spectacular 
than it had previously been, what was done after the reorgan- 
ization on May 15, 1902, was basically solid. Five new mem- 
bers came into the Church on June 13, 1903, having been con- 
vinced in the study sessions that the tiny group was in the New 
Testament order.” Two of these five were ordained as deacons 
and one ordained as minister. 


2 Loc. cit. 
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This new minister was a colporteur of the American Bible So- 
ciety and American Tract Society, a Quaker recently from Indi- 
ana who then lived in Culbertson, North Carolina, fourteen 
miles from the church in Camp Creek on the Georgia state line. 
He had first come into these parts during the great revival of 
1896. He was a deeply religious man who had admired the holi- 
ness people in Camp Creek for the seven years he had been ac- 
quainted with them. 

His name was A. J. Tomlinson. In a two-horse book wagon 
he combed the mountain region selling Bibles, New Testa- 
ments, and religious literature. The Holiness Church came to 
his attention on the day he observed two lads near a creek 
while his horses were drinking from the stream.*® He cheerily 
engaged the boys in conversation and sold each of them a five- 
cent New Testament. These lads, the sons of W. F. Bryant, im- 
pulsively invited the stranger to visit their father, since he sold 
Bibles and their dad was “powerful religious.” Tomlinson the 
colporteur made his way to the Bryant home and there became 
acquainted with the Pentecostal revival then in progress. 


§ 4. THe Variep SCENE OF SEVEN YEARS 


For the next seven years, Tomlinson was a polite observer 
of the new Church, but he adopted a stand-off, albeit interest- 
ed, attitude. As he made his periodic trips into the mountains, 
he stopped at the homes of Spurling, Bryant, and other mem- 
bers of the holiness movement, inquiring about the progress of 
the work, often spending the night with the humble people. 
The outpouring of the Holy Ghost was at its peak when he first 
came into the region, which unprecedented thing fascinated 
him. He took no part in the services and showed no personal 
desire for the experience. Later, he was witness to the shameful 
persecutions of the group, the destructive spread of fanaticism, 
and, finally, the reorganization and seemingly fruitless efforts 
of The Holiness Church. 


3 Julius and Luther Bryant, who are still living, recall this meeting vividly and 
have related it to this writer as it is set down here. 
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During his seven years’ acquaintance with the holiness peo- 
ple, Tomlinson, being what was there regarded an educated 
man and able in the Scriptures, though not a regular preacher, 
preached several times to the church. On many occasions he 
climbed to the top of “Prayer Mountain” with the men and 
prayed with them. Together with the group, he studied the 
Scriptures until the conviction was born in his heart that their 
way was right. 

In his brief pamphlet of memoirs, Answering the Call of 
God, he has told of his association with the holiness people: 


A few friends met in the home of W. F. Bryant . . . for 
prayer and the study of God’s Word. It was my desire to 
learn, if I could, the Bible plan for the work I knew must 
be done in the last days. I had already searched and investi- 
gated many movements until my faith in them had com- 
pletely exhausted. I seemed to be like a ship at sea with no 
rudder by which it should be controlled. I heard of the little 
band in Western North Carolina, and was acquainted with 
almost all of them, having preached for them several times 
and been with them in their meetings occasionally for four 
or five years before they had any form of organization. I en- 
joyed their good free spirit and appreciated the warm 
welcome they always gave me when I would visit them.* 


Even though Tomlinson had great admiration for the holi- 
ness people, as is manifested by his words here, he was not 
promptly persuaded that he should join them. He did not be- 
lieve in church organization and repeatedly warned the body 
that they would be doing wrong if they should organize.’ Nev- 
ertheless, church government was inaugurated by the plain 
mountain assembly. Tomlinson then waited thirteen months be- 


4A. J. Tomlinson, Answering the Call of God (Cleveland, Tennessee: White 
Wing Publishing House), p. 16. 

5 In 1949, W. F. Bryant, in a recorded interview with H. L. Chesser, related 
that Tomlinson wrote him a letter warning, “Be careful about this church busi- 
ness. It is dangerous.” However, Bryant continued, “we went right on anyway and 
set the church in order . . . In a few months Brother Tomlinson came back 
and spent the night with me, but he still said, ‘I am afraid of it.’ I said, ‘I 
am not.’ He saw there was no chance to talk me out of it. Me and Brother 
Spurling were standing shoulder to shoulder.” 
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fore he expressed any desire to become a member. On June 13, 
1903, he decided to cast his lot with the small band. He wrote 
concerning his tardy decision to join them: 


These friends had been definitely organized about thir- 
teen months when I visited them at the time mentioned 
above, when we met for prayer and the study of God’s Word. 
I learned more about the organization at this time, and 
when I understood fully that they meant to stand for the 
whole Bible rightly divided and to take the New Testament 
as their only rule of faith and practice, it appealed to me, 
and I became very much interested at once. I poured in the 
questions, and Bible answers were given which perfectly sat- 
isfied all of my inquiries. I then said, this means that it is 
the Church of God. To this they assented. Then, I ventured 
to ask if they would be willing to receive me into the Church 
with the understanding that it is the Church of God of the 
Bible. They were willing and soon proceeded in order. I took 
the obligation with deep sincerity and extreme sacredness 
never to be forgotten.® 


A. J. Tomlinson was ordained and appointed pastor of the 
Church by Spurling and Bryant, who were thus freed to evan- 
gelize the mountain country and win new converts to the cause. 
Tomlinson proved to be a good pastor, and fourteen new mem- 
bers were brought into the Church during his first year, one of 
whom was M. S. Lemons, another new minister for the Church. 

Through patient labor and spiritual consistency, the reproach 
into which the Church had fallen was sufficiently counteracted 
for new impetus to be taken. Slowly it began to move forward 
again. It is recorded that “the work went on smoothly and pros- 
pered amid some light persecutions.” ‘ 


§ 5. THe BEGINNING OF EXPANSION 


With the accession of two new ministers, the Church was in 
a position to look toward establishing new churches in other 
settlements and communities. Tomlinson and Lemons were 


6 Tomlinson, Answering the Call of God, pp. 16, 17. 
TJuillerat; ops cit., p. 13. 
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well educated for their times and environment, so they be- 
came excellent teachers of the new work. Lemons joined 
Spurling and Bryant in the evangelization of North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Georgia. No journals were kept by the three 
revivalists, so we do not know just where they preached and 
what the results were. 


The workers had increased, and evangelism was encour- 
aged, so the work grew and prospered under the blessings 


and approval of God.° 


In December, 1904, Tomlinson moved from Culbertson, 
North Carolina, to Cleveland, the small county seat of Brad- 
ley County, Tennessee. Even though his new residence was 
more than fifty miles from Camp Creek, and separated by a 
high wedge of mountains, he did not cease as pastor there. 
Regularly he made the long journey by horseback through 
what is now the Cherokee National Forest. Soon after he 
established residence in Bradley County, he began to preach 
in a union or community church called Union Grove, about 
nine miles from Cleveland. His piety and pulpit ability soon 
made him a favorite visiting minister, and eventually the 
congregation united with The Holiness Church. 


The record shows that in 1905 the organization established 
one church in Georgia and two in Tennessee.*” Even though 


8 Ibid., p. 14. 

9In his lifetime, Tomlinson did much travel by foot, especially when he 
lived in Culbertson, but interviews reveal also a great amount of horseback travel. 
It is likely that some of his trips to Camp Creek were made by train cir- 
cuitously through Knoxville or Atlanta, since his Journal reveals some train 
travel in this period, even though trips to his pastorate are not specifically men- 
tioned. 


10 Juillerat, op. cit., pp. 13, 14. Because no permanent records were kept by the 
Church in that early day, these churches cannot be positively identified. Every 
known source has been searched in an effort to locate them, and we can be al- 
most certain that the Tennessee congregations were at the Union Grove Church, 
about nine miles east of Cleveland, and in the settlement of Drygo, twelve miles 
north of Cleveland. No clue more than a guess has been found to help in locating 
the Georgia church. Since it was a congregation in a private home, there is no 
municipal record of it or memory of its location among the many who have been 
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the new churches were very small, all located in deeply rural 
confines of the Tennessee-North Carolina-Georgia corner, they 
represented the vital first step without which there can be no 
advancement and progress. They were in backwoods settle- 
ments not large enough to show on a map; yet, there were souls 
in those hills that should be won to God. The Holiness Church 
was irrepressibly happy and encouraged, for instead of one con- 
eregation, as had been before this time, there now were four, 
which meant that its working strength was quadrupled. It be- 
gan to appear that the reorganization of the Church and the 
new emphasis on teaching were divinely ordered, for the 
growth at this time, although not as phenomenal as it had 
formerly been in Camp Creek, was substantial and lasting. 


These positive strides forward were due to several factors. 
First, there was the change of church organization and struc- 
ture, which retarded a mushroom growth but laid a concrete 
foundation for durable expansion. There was also the new em- 
phasis on teaching which more nearly equalized the appeal to 
the intellect with that to the emotions. The doubled ministerial 
strength played a manifest part because of the greater spread of 
total effort. Not to be minimized is the blazing of the trail 
through the earlier preaching of R. G. Spurling. This modest 
increase was timely fruition of his labor and tears. 

The year 1905 seemed to be God’s year, for the spreading 
discontent among the traditional denominations made the her- 
alding of holiness and the Pentecostal blessing increasingly at- 
tractive to the spiritually undernourished. This positive gospel 
was like water in a desert land to those whose very natures re- 
vealed to them the possibility of a greater intimacy with the Fa- 
ther of mankind. God, through the perfection of His will and 
the ecumenicity of His grace, awakened this hunger and thirst 
for righteousness in their hearts. 


questioned. It is difficult to establish the primacy of the early congregations be- 
cause of their extreme rural locations, because no records were kept at the time 
of their founding, because even subsequent records were periodically discarded, 
with no thought of their historical value, in order to keep the files up-to-date. 
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§ 6. THe ENp oF TWENTY YEARS 


Looking back, we can distinguish in this nascent period sev- 
en distinct but sequent steps (1) the years of searching, 1884- 
1886; (2) the year of beginning, 1886; (3) the years of sow- 
ing, 1886-1896; (4) the years of revival and persecution, 1896- 
1900; (5) the years of confusion, 1900-1902; (6) the year of 
reorganization, 1902; (7) the years of expansion, 1902-1905. 

Although there appears to have been little progress made by 
the Church during its first twenty years, this outward perspec- 
tive does not portray the accurate dimensions of what had been 
accomplished. Actually, much more than a Church had been 
born—a new movement had received life which introduced a 
new period in the history of Christianity. The twenty years had 
inserted into the modern Christian vocabulary various terms 
like “Pentecostal,” “unknown tongues,” and “divine healing.” 
Other terms like “holiness,” “Christian perfection,” and “sanc- 
tification,” whose meanings had been lost in a maze of the- 
ological garble, were made more than obsolete religious twaddle. 

Not only would the Church grow—but also its faith, its dis- 
tinguishing doctrine of holiness, and the Holy Ghost baptism, 
would spread until it covered the earth. In the mountains of 
Tennessee and North Carolina, the Holy Ghost had been 
poured out upon man in a continuing effusion, from which 
would go its spreading waves of influence to all the world, like 
the ever-widening, centrifugal waves that cover the breast of 
the pond when a stone is dropped in its center. The Church 
had been born and nurtured, then had gathered strength 
through His graces that it might assist in taking this faith to 
all men everywhere. 
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Part Two 


The Pentecostal Frontier 
1905-1920 


[6 | 
THE BEGINNING OF A TRADITION 


§ 1. Toe Earty PEOPLE 


Paul the apostle stated that among the early Christians “not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble” were called. For, 


God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise . . . the weak things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty. 

The things God hath chosen are “base things of the world, 
and things which are despised” by the world. Concerning the 
first-century Christians in Rome, a twentieth-century historian 
has observed: 


The early converts were predominantly proletarian, with 
a sprinkling of the lower middle classes . . . Nevertheless, 
they were far from being the “dregs of the people” . . . they 
lived for the most part orderly and industrious lives, financed 
missions and raised funds for impoverished Christian com- 
munities.? 


The parallel is so striking that these statements could have 
been made about the Church of God in its formative and pio- 
neer days. The worldly-wise, the mighty and the noble failed 
either to hear or to heed the call—but the call was heard. The 
simple folk heard and came with gladness. They came from 
their cotton fields and rustic homes, from their factories and 
mills, from their schools and shops, and, most of all, from their 
hunger of soul and loneliness of heart. Undaunted by scorn 
and undismayed that the “wise” and the “mighty” and the “no- 


1 y Corinthians 1:26-28. 
2 Will Durant, Caesar and Christ (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1944), 
p. 596. Used by permission of the publisher. 
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ble” carefully shunned their gatherings, these humble children 
of God took heart from the knowledge that it was the “common 
people” who heard Christ gladly.® 


§ 2. Lack oF PoPpULARITY 


The Holiness Church was not popular with the other church 
groups because of its very smallness and its tenacious holiness 
precepts. This unpopularity was greatly aggravated by the doc- 
trine of the Holy Ghost baptism. Dr. Sweet has observed that 


A practice very common among the “respectable churches” is 
to denounce these underprivileged groups; to call them all 
“Holy Rollers”; to sneer at them as trouble-makers. I have 
heard ministers say that they were glad that such groups ex- 
isted, for into them trouble-makers in their own churches 
were drained off. It is well to bear in mind that Baptists, 
Methodists, Disciples, and Quakers were once trouble-mak- 
ers for the respectable churches—the Congregationalists, the 
Presbyterians, and the Episcopalians. And only a little far- 
ther back in time, the Episcopalians, the Congregationalists, 
and the Presbyterians were, in their turn, trouble-makers. 
As someone has suggested, it is “the cranks” which turn the 
world.* 


The young Church refused to be discouraged by the aloof- 
ness of the larger churches, but instead, sought their comfort 
more and more exclusively from fellowship within their own 
group. If they were despised and rejected in the communities 
where they lived, raised families, were good neighbors, paid 
their debts, and toiled tirelessly, for no other reason than that 
they served God gladly and in good conscience, then they would 
refuse to be troubled or concerned any longer by the foolish 
prejudices that would wall them in. If the Church became ex- 
clusive and somewhat withdrawn in its intercourse with other 
churches, a charge often to be heard in later years, it was driven 
to that position by the intolerance and rejection of those church- 
es in this early period of its history. 


3 Mark 12:37. 
4 Sweet, op. cit., p. 177. 
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§ 3. THe NrEEp oF A GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Before new congregations began to be organized, the Holi- 
ness Church had been a closely knit group in the comparatively 
isolated region near Camp Creek, even though the homes of 
its members were scattered across the mountains in both North 
Carolina and Tennessee. This compactness was somewhat lost 
when there were four churches instead of one. Each congrega- 
tion was slowly growing larger and a desire for closer union be- 
gan to nag at the minds of the ministers. 


Not only was there a yearning for closer fellowship among 
the four local congregations, but also an omnipresent hunger 
for deeper knowledge of God and the Scriptures made it in- 
creasingly desirable to call a meeting of all the churches. The 
decision to call this meeting was made by the ministers, who 
still numbered only four, though some lay preachers were then 
fairly active. 


Near the close of 1905 the work had so prospered that 
there began to be a demand for a general gathering together 
of members from all the churches to consider questions of 
importance and to search the Bible for additional light and 
knowledge.°® 


Seven years later one of the ministers related how the deci- 
sion for the convocation was reached. 


It was the year 1905 that the idea of an Annual Assem- 
bly was conceived. There had been some ingathering of souls 
during the year, and at the same time some perplexing 
questions had arisen. We had joined ourselves together as 
Churches of God to walk in the light, and at the same time 
search the Scriptures and earnestly seek for additional light 
and knowledge. 

Near the close of that year, the demand had grown to 
such an extent that the ministers were almost forced to look 
into the Scriptures to see if there were anything to warrant 
the call of such a convention. We were walking softly, care- 
fully, and prayerfully before God as we have been up to this 


5 Juillerat, op. cit., p. 14. 
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day, determined to track the Bible, and not go beyond in 
any of our teachings and practices, and at the same time ad- 
vance as light was given.® 


It was recalled that similar meetings were observed by the 
Israelites until the time of Christ. The Jerusalem conference of 
Paul and Barnabas with the apostles and elders of the first-cen- 
tury church’ convinced the leaders of the Holiness Church 
that such a gathering to consider its problems “would be in 
harmony with Scripture.” 

What specific problems confronted the Church were not re- 
corded, but it was wisely decided that there must be unison of 
opinion on Bible subjects and concord of worship practices. No 
subtle disintegration should be allowed to separate the congre- 
gations into independent local bodies as had happened to many 
other denominations. Agreement on doctrine and practice 
should be retained among the separate congregations, but this 
affinity should be reached through discussion and deliberation 
rather than coercion, duress, or intimidation. This is not to say 
that there were conflicts at this time, for there is no such evi- 
dence. But there must be mutual searching for truth. There 
must be fellowship among the members, for persecution began 
to assert itself anew. 

The four ministers agreed that this general meeting should 
convene as near Camp Creek as possible, since it was the orig- 
inal church. January 26, 27, 1906, was set as the date for the 
meeting. A place was sought in which a general meeting could 
be held, but the group soon found that no building of sufficient 
capacity was available to them. They plainly were not wanted 
anywhere. The only possible course, then, was to have the gath- 
ering in the home of some hospitable member. 


§ 4. Tor Day or ASSEMBLY 


Any family of the Camp Creek congregation would have 
cladly opened its doors for this convention, but the small home 


6 Book of Minutes (Seventh, 1912), p. 54. In an address by A. J. Tomlinson. 
7 Acts 15. 
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of J. C. Murphy was chosen because its location was conveni- 
ent and its quarters less crowded than most of the others. To- 
ward this humble mountain cottage, headed wagons and bug- 
gies from the two churches in Tennessee, the one in Georgia, 
and the host church in North Carolina. Only a few members 
made the trip because the home would not accommodate a 
oreat gathering. If some suitable place of meeting had been 
open to them, there would possibly have been a larger delega- 
tion.* As it was, no notice was taken of the small bands as they 
made their way along roads and trails almost impassable at this 
time of dead winter. 

The Murphy home was halfway between the site of the orig- 
inal log church and the home of W. F. Bryant, the regular 
meeting place. It was on a winding, muddy road that led deep- 
er into the mountains, at the edge of a dense forest, with a tow- 
ering screen of blue-tinged pines half enfolding the drab 
weather-beaten house. As the small group of holiness believers 
gathered for their historic time of communion and study, freez- 
ing winds swept across the mountains, rustling the barren 
oaks, and slightly swaying the gloomy firs and spruces; so J. C. 
Murphy piled more wood on the hearthstone to keep the fire 
burning warmly. 

A compact room in the front of the house had been arranged 
with chairs for the gathering of the twenty-one persons who 
filled the small room.® Some of the women had small babies, 
who were bedded on thick feather-mattress beds away from the 
meeting room. When the hour of meeting arrived, the delegates 

8In the Assembly of 1916, A. J. Tomlinson was to remember in his address 
that “at that time there were many beautiful and commodious structures prepared 
and well equipped for public gatherings, but there was no room for us in any 
of them. By the kind hand of Providence, this humble cottage home was the one 
chosen where a few humble followers of the lowly Nazarene could gather to- 
gether to ask and answer questions concerning the doctrine of the Christ of the 
Scriptures.” Book of Minutes (Twelfth, 1916), p. 209. 

9 The twenty-one delegates to this first Assembly were R. G. Spurling, T. N. 
Elrod, W. F. Bryant, Nettie Bryant, Agnes Bryant, J. C. Murphy, Malissie M. 
Murphy, John Ellison, Johnnie Brown, Andrew Freeman, Alex. Hamby, R. R. 


Jones, Balford Crumby, Sallie Hamby, T. Ellis, Ella Robinson, Lucy Coleman, 
W. M. Coleman, M. S. Lemons, A. J. Tomlinson. Ibid. (First, 1906), p. 19. 
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sat facing the open fireplace before which A. J. Tomlinson 
stood at an improvised pulpit. Because he was pastor of the 
host church, Tomlinson had been asked to lead the devotions 
and to moderate the council. 


The earnest searchers for truth became so absorbed in their 
work that they scarcely noticed the heavy snow that swirled and 
drifted outside.” Host Murphy kept fuel added to the blazing 
fire and saw that the supply of logs was always ample so that 
the group was kept comfortable in his drafty cabin. The min- 
utes of this meeting and subsequent references to it reveal such 
passion for Christ that mere bodily discomfort and inadequacy 
of quarters proved no hindrance to the task. 


§ 5. DECISIONS OF THE ASSEMBLY 


The first matter to be discussed was the nature of the new 
Church. Was the General Assembly to be legislative and formu- 
late rules and bylaws by which to govern itself or should it be 
headed by executive powers to steer and initiate its activities or 
should it judiciously govern itself by common interpretation of 
the Scriptures? Their decision was that “we do not consider our- 
selves a legislative or executive body but judicial only.” “ This 
was the ideal, and has remained until this day a theoretic, if 
not always practical, principle of the General Assemblies. It 
was simply an opinion of the delegates and not a law to be held 
inviolate, for as such it would paradoxically have broken itself. 


So sincere was the group’s desire in this matter that the mod- 


10 At least twice in later years Tomlinson referred to the snowstorm during 
the meeting “in the country home of J. C. Murphy and his faithful wife.” Ibid. 
(Eighth, January, 1913), p. 78. 

“At that time we were so intensely interested in the cause for which we were 
assembled that we gave but little attention to the blinding snow that was falling 
and drifting outside. Brother Murphy kept his big fireplace filled with wood 
and the room was made comfortable, although the weather was disagreeable and 
cold.” Ibid. (Twelfth, 1916), p. 209. 

11 This was reiterated by the Third Annual Assembly, January 8-12, 1908, in 
which the following resolution was offered and adopted: “This Assembly is not 
legislative or executive but judicial only.” Ibid. (Third, 1908), p. 26. 
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erator and clerk of the conference prefaced the minutes of the 
meeting with this notation: 
We hope and trust that no person or body of people will 
ever use these minutes, or any part of them, as articles of 
faith upon which to establish a sect or denomination. The 
subjects were discussed merely to obtain light and under- 
standing. Our articles of faith are inspired and given us by 
the Holy Apostles and written in the New Testament which 
is our only rule of faith and practice.!? 

A number of other problems were discussed during the two 
day’s sessions, each led by a different minister or deacon. R. G. 
Spurling led a discussion on communion and feet washing, 
which, it was decided, should be observed by each local congre- 
gation at least once a year. The practice of feet washing ** had 
once been common among the revivalistic churches of the na- 
tion but had become less and less in evidence among most of 
them. From its inception, this tender token of subservience and 
brotherhood has been a part of Pentecostal worship. 

With the increase of modernism in the nominal churches, 
there had been a corresponding decrease of midweek prayer 
services. In keeping with its emphasis on the faith and practices 
of old time, the Assembly asserted its desire that such services 
become a part of each church’s weekly schedule. These mid- 
week services were not encouraged as preaching occasions but 
as gatherings of .devotional and inspirational worship. Family 
worship was also discussed at length and emphasized as vital 
to every Christian home. It was recommended and urged 

that the families of all the churches engage in this very sa- 
cred and important service at least once a day and at a time 
most convenient to the household . . .1* 

A goal was set to start family worship in every home before 
the year ended. The deacons were to present a report to the 
next conference on the number of families who regularly wor- 
shipped together in their homes. 


12 Minutes of the First Annual Assembly (1906), p. 1. 
13 Feet washing is practiced in accordance with John 13:4-17. 
14 Book of Minutes (First, 1906), p. 17. 
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§ 6. THE QUESTION OF ToBACCO 


Of particular concern to the gathering was the persistent and 
nettlesome problem of tobacco. The problem was local be- 
cause of its wide use in that region. Those mountaineers of the 
tri-state area knew nothing of the harmful effects of tobacco 
and saw in it only a form of relaxation and refreshment how- 
ever unclean. The habit was considered amoral, and even the 
so-called “respectable” churches provided cuspidors for the con- 
venience of the worshippers. The use of tobacco was an accepted 
part of most personal and social life. This must be understood 
in order to realize the conviction and inspiration the young 
Church must have had in denouncing its use in that early day. 
It is commonplace today to hear tobacco denounced by prac- 
tically all church groups of evangelical persuasion, but it was 
not so when the Holiness Church first began to raise its voice 
against it. Today many others have pointed out its harms—sci- 
entists, physicians, and churchmen—but on that day the Holi- 
ness Church took the lead in this objection.” 


The Assembly was positive but not rash in its treatment of 
the problem. Many persons in the congregations of the Holiness 
Church had been users of tobacco since childhood, so they 
needed to be educated and instructed patiently in its harms 
and violation of holiness. 


After due consideration, this Assembly agreed to stand 
with one accord in opposition to the use of tobacco in any 
form. It is offensive to those who do not use it; it weakens 
and impairs the nervous system; it is a near relative to 
drunkenness, a bad influence and example to the young; 
useless expense, the money for which ought to be used to 
clothe the poor, spread the gospel, or make the homes of our 
country more comfortable; last, we believe the use of it to be 
contrary to the teaching of the Scripture, and as Christ is 
our Example, we cannot believe that He would use it in any 
form or under any circumstances.’® 


15 The Discipline of the Methodist Church has always discouraged the use of 
tobacco by its preachers, but makes no mention of its use by lay members. 
16 Book of Minutes (First, 1906), p. 16. 
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It was not prudent to be abruptly inflexible toward those in 
the holiness congregations who used tobacco, but the pastors 
and deacons were to lend their influence against it and “deal 
tenderly and lovingly with those in the Church who use it, but 
insist with an affectionate spirit that its use be discontinued as 
much as possible.” At the next Assembly, a report was to be 
given by the deacons on the success in curbing the use of to- 
bacco in the various congregations. 


§ 7. ESTIMATE OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


From the outset, the Holiness Church emphasized the place 
of evangelism and Sunday Schools in its program. At no time in 
the history of the movement has the value of the Sunday School 
been overlooked, for at the very first the congregations organ- 
ized these schools along with the churches themselves. How- 
ever, in the vogue of their time, the group viewed the Sunday 
School as essentially a children’s department. 


The Sunday School was discussed, and this important 
service was highly favored as a means to teach the children 
to reverence God’s Word, the house appointed for worship, 
and to elevate the morals of a community. The Assembly, 
therefore, recommends, advises, and urges every local church 
to have a Sunday School every Sunday during the whole year 
if possible . . . We believe that a Sunday School may some- 
times be organized successfully where a church could not be 
established at once, thereby opening the way for more 
permanent work .. .17 


Workers were encouraged to locate places where no Sunday 
School was conducted and begin in that way to expand the 
ministry of the Church. The most favorable time of these Sun- 
day classes was agreed upon as the forenoon, but in many set- 
tlements it was beneficial to meet in the afternoon. 


§ 8. WHEN Stronc MEN WEPT 


The burden of evangelism was heavy upon the hearts of all 


17 [bid., pp. 17, 18. 
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those present. There was a sense of immediacy and urgency in 
reaching beyond the confines of the mountains with the gospel 
of redemption, holiness, and the Spirit-filled life. Following re- 
ports of revivals conducted during the past year was a period of 
consecration for evangelism during the coming year. The ses- 
sion was a time of much weeping so heavy lay the passion for 
souls upon their hearts. 


After considering the ripened fields and open doors for 
evangelism this year, strong men wept and said they were 
not only willing but anxious to go.!® 


Among those who pledged themselves to greater effort in the 
coming year were the four ministers and several deacons. They 
resolved in their hearts and to each other 


. . . to press into every open door . . . and work with great- 
er zeal and energy for the spread of the glorious gospel of 
the Son of God than ever before.!® 


§ 9. Tor ASSEMBLY ADJOURNS 


The two days’ conference proved to be one of the most ad- 
vantageous steps taken by the Church.” The weather had been 
unusually cold, but in general everything worked well. Meals 
had been cooked by Nettie Bryant and other ladies of the 
group, water from ice-crusted springs had been carried by the 
children, and the visiting delegates had slept in the homes of 
the Camp Creek members. It had been a precious time of fel- 
lowship for the four local congregations. 

The meeting was so edifying that the following recommen- 
dation was passed: 

We recommend a closer union and fellowship of all the 


churches. We, therefore, conclude an Assembly composed 
of elders and chosen men, and the women from each 


18 [bid., p. 16. 

19 Loc. cit. 

20 For the complete Minutes of the First Annual Assembly, see Appendix 
A, pp. 303-305. 
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church, once each year to be of vast importance for the pro- 
motion of the gospel of Christ and His Church.*! 


It was decided that an Assembly should convene each year 
—in January if convenient so as not to break into the summer 
revival schedule.” A tradition was born that would continue 
through the years as the zenith of every year.” It was to be in 
these meetings that all final decisions of the growing Church 
should be made so that gradually the program of the entire 
body began to revolve around these nuclei. With this central- 
ization of government and democratic polity would come con- 
centration of strength, energy, and magnetism. It was felt that 
the Divine order had been found. 


The conference adjourned at 7:30 on the evening of Satur- 
day, January 27, 1906. The full significance of the Assembly 
could not, be realized that night, for this understanding would 
come only through the test of years ahead.” Still, as the dele- 
gates dispersed amid Christian farewells across the crunching 
snow into the gloom of the night, they realized that a great step 
had been taken. 


21 Book of Minutes (First, 1906), p. 18. 

22 Six years later, it was related: “Before the close of the convention it was 
thought best to arrange for an annual assembly, at a regular set time, as mat- 
ters of importance would develop every year that would need attention and ad- 
justment. Accordingly, it was finally decided that the month of January would 
be as good a time as any, as at this time of year it was very difficult to continue 
evangelistic work . . .” Ibid. (Seventh, 1912), p. 55. 


23 For a complete listing of Assembly dates and places, see Table I, p. 315. 


24 Ten years later the General Overseer was to say: “Little did the occupants 
of that lowly room . . . even think of growing from year to year until their 
number would be increased to such vast proportions as is seen here this day. If 
a prophet had stood in our midst at that time . . . and told us that there would 
be representatives from so many states as we see here this day, we probably 
would have been so shocked and paralyzed that we would have been rendered 
unfit for our humble duties.” Book of Minutes (Twelfth, 1916), pp. 209, 210. 
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A NEW CENTER OF ACTIVITIES 


§ 1. OvER TO CLEVELAND 


In 1906 some of the prominent members of the Camp Creek 
Church moved to Cleveland, where their pastor had moved 
more than a year earlier. R. G. Spurling remained on his farm 
near Turtletown and went forth preaching from there. The 
church in Camp Creek remained the central church for awhile, 
but gradually the focus shifted to the more populous Cleveland 
and Bradley County.” This was probably unintentional, but in- 
evitable, since the preachers would naturally preach and labor 
much in their place of residence. In time the town would prove 
to be fertile ground for holiness and Pentecostal faith, but first, 
the soil had to be broken and seed of the gospel sown. 


A tent meeting had been conducted by Tomlinson on the 
outskirts of the town as early as 1905, but the results were too 
meager to organize a local church, so services were continued 
in a rented building.* The congregation steadily increased until 


1Cf. E. L. Simmons, History of the Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.: 
Church of God Publishing House, 1938), p. 16. 

2 Cleveland at this time had a population of less than 5,000, and all of 
Bradley County less than 15,000. Cleveland’s only distinction was that it was a 
scheduled stop on the Norfolk and Western Railroad, and the seat of Bradley 
County, which boasted over 15,000 farms of three acres and above. 

John Morgan Wooten—Lillie Dugger, A History of Bradley County (Cleve- 
land, Tenn.: Bradley County Post 81, The American Legion—Tennessee His- 
torical Commission, 1949), p. 67. 

Even though Cleveland was a typical country town of small wooden buildings, 
narrow dirt streets, and few sidewalks, it was ambitious in seeking new resi- 
dents. As early as 1902 the biweekly Cleveland Journal boosted the town under 
its masthead with such statements as: “If you think Cleveland is not growing, 
suppose you try to rent a house here.” “Cleveland is both a summer and winter 
resort. In fact, we have four seasons of pleasant weather.” “Cleveland is one 
town that has never had an epidemic of any kind. If you are seeking health— 
locate here.” 

3 Wooten-Dugger, op. cit., p. 140. 
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there was a sufficient number to warrant organization, and on 
October 10, 1906, the Holiness Church, unheralded and un- 
noticed, was set in order.* This was an important addition to 
the increasing number of local congregations established by the 
young movement. 

By the time for the second Gener Assembly, there were 
enough members in and near Bradley County to make it ad- 
visable to convene at the Union Grove Church, which was the 
only actual church building in the movement. During the year, 
the Church as a whole enjoyed a substantial growth, and cer- 
tain trends began to take shape. The newly organized church in 
Cleveland was easily the most promising of all the congrega- 
tions, but many of its members had come from the Camp Creek, 
North Carolina, and Drygo, Tennessee, churches, which 
greatly weakened both of them. Also, with three churches 
near Cleveland—Union Grove, Drygo, and Cleveland—and 
the area—such a ripe field for the holiness and Pentecostal mes- 
sage, it was obvious that this town would more and more be- 
come the focal point of the spreading Church. 


§ 2. THe SEconp ASSEMBLY 


At 7:00 p.m. on Wednesday, January 9, 1907, the opening 
service of the second Assembly was conducted in the little Un- 
ion Grove Church. The much loved R. G. Spurling preached 
the opening sermon—in which he emphasized the responsibili- 
ty of the Church in taking the gospel to the whole world.’ Early 
the next morning, W. F. Bryant conducted a service of prayer 
and testimonies. At 10:00 a.m. the Assembly was officially 
opened, followed by a period of “general reception and greet- 
ing each other in love,” after which the group prayed in uni- 
son until they were overcome with weeping and rejoicing.° 

4 Ibid., p. 140. Also, the Journal of A. J. Tomlinson. 

5 His text was Hebrews 2:5, “For unto the angels hath he not put in sub- 
jection the world to come, whereof we speak.” 

6 Book of Minutes (Second, 1907), p. 20. To some today it may seem strange 
that so much time was given to testimonies, informal greetings, and other forms 


of felicitations, but it must be remembered that the members of the young 
Church had little else for comfort and encouragement than the fellowship among 
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As at the first Assembly, A. J. Tomlinson, because he was 
pastor of the church in which the convention was held, was 
asked to serve as moderator and clerk of the sessions." He was 
a capable moderator, and his fellow pastors recognized his un- 
mistakable marks of leadership. Next, each of the pastors read 
reports of his church to the Assembly, which reports revealed 
that considerably more women than men were being reached 
and won to the Church. This awareness led the Assembly to a 
discussion of “the important positions occupied by women in 
the time of Christ and His apostles.” * 

Tomlinson rehearsed to the convention the subjects that 
were to be discussed, which was tantamount to a preview or 
oral agenda of the pending business. 


After reading a part of 1 Tim. 4, he said, “There are so 
many sects, doctrines, opinions, and divisions that it is of 
vast importance for us to know the truths contained in the 
Scriptures.” After speaking for some time on the different 
“doctrines of devils” in vogue today, the speaker took up the 
subjects on the program and briefly outlined the important 
features one by one, advising the speakers to stand out boldly 
for their convictions, having themselves so clothed with love 
that no one could be hurt, and always ready to yield to plain 
scriptural teaching even though it might cross some former 
views; the plain Bible teaching, rightly divided, to settle all 
points.® 


Noteworthy among the subjects considered was the insist- 
ence on unity of faith and doctrine. The young Church was 
prepossessed with the belief that complete unity of faith is not 
only possible but mandatory, and they were determined to 
achieve and preserve that oneness of doctrine and practice.” 


themselves. Such periods of greeting and sharing of experiences were not mechani- 
cal, but were spontaneous from hearts of love. This fellowship has been one of 
the greatest factors in the life of the Church of God throughout its history. 

7 Tomlinson was pastor of several churches at this time—Union Grove, Cleve- 
land, and presumably Camp Creek—which he served in the manner of the old 
Methodist circuit rider. 

8 Book of Minutes (Second, 1907), p. 20. 

9 [bid., pp. 20, 21. 

10 [hid., p. 22. 
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§ 3. THe Cuurcu or Gop 


One of the most significant decisions ever made by the 
Church was reached quickly and unanimously at 8:30 on Fri- 
day morning when the name of the organization was changed 
from the Holiness Church to Church of God. It was agreed by 
all present that this was the Bible name for Christ’s Church. 
“Christian Union” had designated an ideal and “Holiness 
Church” a doctrine, but neither seemed to be a scriptural desig- 
nation for the Bible Church. The people were intense in seek- 
ing a scriptural basis for their actions, however minute, so they 
especially desired to be known by a name used in the Bible.” 
Their attitude was that the body of Christ should maintain the 
ideal of Christian union and proclaim the doctrine of holiness 
—but its name should be Church of God. There does not ap- 
pear to have been even a question about the choice of the 
name, and the decision was “harmoniously made.” ” 


11 The name Church of God is found in 1 Cor. 1:2, “Unto the Church of 
God which is at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to 
be saints . . .;’”’ Acts 20:28, “Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the 
flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the 
church of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood;” et cetera. 

12 Exactly when the ministers of the Holiness Church concluded to call them- 
selves the Church of God cannot be positively established. There is a tradition— 
very dramatic and solemn, but probably no more than a legend—that Tomlin- 
son spent the night of June 12, 1903, in prevailing prayer atop “Prayer Moun- 
tain” behind the Bryant home. The burden in his heart concerned his relation- 
ship with the young Church. While he prayed, it was revealed that this minuscule 
organization was the Church of God mentioned in the Bible—and posthaste he 
should identify himself with it. Tomlinson descended the mountain in the early 
morning of June 13 to the Bryant home, where he joined the group with the 
announcement that he had found the Church of God. 

Many things cast doubt on this story, but do not necessarily disprove it. No 
mention of it can be found in the earliest records of the Church, but it appears 
in some later writings. Being so singularly determined to follow the Bible pat- 
tern in everything they did, if this dramatic revelation had really happened, the 
group would have adopted the name instantly instead of waiting nearly four 
years. Certainly the name would have been adopted at the first Assembly, which 
was commonly regarded in those early days as the beginning of the Church; yet, 
such action was not taken until the fifth session of the second Assembly. 

The story as it has come to be told does not appear in the writings of Tom- 
linson himself, but a much modified form of it appears in his pamphlet of 
memoirs Answering the Call of God, which is referred to on page 51 of this 
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§ 4. A CONSECRATION SERVICE 


At this second Assembly were two new preachers—Alex. 
Hamby, who had attended the previous convention in Camp 
Creek, and H. L. Trim, a new member who had been formerly 
connected with the Union Grove Community Church in which 
the Assembly was then in session. Before the close of the Assem- 
bly, Hamby was ordained bishop, and Trim was licensed as 
a minister.” 


On the day before these new ministers were ordained and 
licensed, there was a service in which all the preachers conse- 
crated themselves to the labor of the coming year. One by one 
the destitute, humble, men of God stood with tears to pledge 
themselves to the winning of souls: 


A. J. Tomlinson: “I expect to spend all my time this year in 
the ministry of the Word and prayer.” 

R. G. Spurling: “I expect to give all my time to the Lord’s 

_ work this year.” 

Alex. Hamby: “I expect to walk in the light. When I feel that 
He needs me in the field, I expect to go. When I feel I 
ought to be at home, I expect to be there, but I hold myself 
ready to go.” 

M. S. Lemons: “I expect to give all my time to the ministry 


work. Evidently this simple reference is the nucleus around which the story has 
grown. It is also odd that Tomlinson did not record so wonderful a revela- 
tion in his journal,. since he was a diligent keeper of this diary. What seems to 
be a contradiction to the story appears on page 96 of the Book of Minutes 
(Eighth, Jan., 1913) in the words of Tomlinson himself. “The first year I was 
in the church it went by the name of Holiness Church at Camp Creek. After 
searching the Scriptures we a little later called it the Church of God.” 

Nowhere in the minutes of the various Assemblies is such a graphic incident 
referred to or in any contemporary records or narratives of those who are said 
to have been present. No reminiscences of it can be found in the first years of 
the Church of God Evangel, which was first published in 1910. The story lacks 
the authority to be recorded as history, and must be regarded as spurious until 
evidence is found that supports it. 


13 At this Assembly (1907) the ministerial office of “Evangelist” was created, 
to which ministers would be licensed who could not qualify as ordained minis- 
ters. The title “Evangelist” continued until it was changed to “Licensed Minis- 
ter” in 1948. Ordained ministers were known popularly as “Elders” for a short 
time, but officially as “Bishop,” which was changed to “Ordained Minister” in 
1948. 
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of the Word and prayer, but I expect to work some in the 
garden and at home if the time is given, but if I am required 
to be in the work, I will let that go.” 

W. F. Bryant: “I expect to be in the work all the year on 
some line; I am at His service. I am in it with all my power; 
my very bones are on fire for God.” 

H. L. Trim: “I’ve been going part of my time; I have felt 
I ought to give it all. If God opens up a field of labor before 
me, I expect to go into it. I mean to go on. I expect to go, 
God being my Helper.” 

L. W. Smith: “I expect to do more than I have in the past. 
God has blessed me in many ways.” 

Oscar Withrow . . . said he was ready for service all the year 
if God led that way by His Spirit and providence. 

Henry McNabb said he and his wife were ready for the bat- 
tle as the Lord led." 


§ 5. DocrrinaL ASPECTS OF THE ASSEMBLY 


The body of Pentecostal doctrine continued to grow, with 
the emphasis at this convention being placed on spiritual gifts, 
divine healing, and the baptism of the Holy Ghost.” H. C. Mc- 
Nabb preached on “Gifts of the Spirit” after which “several 
others spoke freely with power and demonstration of the Spir- 
t.” In connection with spiritual gifts, the subject of divine 
healing was also discussed by all those assembled. 


Shall we use drugs in case of sickness or take Jesus alone? 
This was discussed in the power and demonstration of the 
Spirit, the decision being reached that we should take Jesus 
as our Physician.'® 


14 Book of Minutes (Second, 1907), pp. 23, 24. 

15 The doctrine of spiritual gifts (pneumatikon) is based largely on 1 Cor. 12 
and 14 in which Paul sets forth in some detail the operation of the gifts 
(charismata) in the lives of believers. The gifts are generally regarded as nine, 
any of which may be bestowed divinely upon those whom God wills to favor: 
1 Cor. 12:8-10, (1) the word of wisdom, (2) the word of knowledge, (3) faith, 
(4) gifts of healing, (5) the working of miracles, (6) prophecy, (7) discern- 
ing of spirits, (8) divers kinds of tongues, (9) the interpretation of tongues. Be- 
cause of their doctrine concerning the charismata, Clark, op. cit., p. 85, and 
others somewhat drolly refer to the Church of God and other Pentecostal groups 
as “charismatic sects.” 

16 Book of Minutes (Second, 1907), p. 25. 
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Following this decision, a healing service was conducted in 
which some are reported to have been instantly healed. The po- 
sition of the Church concerning divine healing was to become 
one of its most distinctive tenets, which would be a power 
within the Church but bring it much criticism and persecution 
from without.*’ Many healings occurred during the revival in 
Cherokee County, and healings have been noted in all Pente- 
costal outpourings since. Because of this, the Holy Ghost bap- 
tism and divine healing have been held by the Church of God 
as complementary works of the Spirit, almost to the point of 
being inseparable. 

On Saturday night before the Assembly adjourned on Sun- 
day, Tomlinson preached on “The Baptism of the Holy Ghost 
and Fire.” Strangely, even though he was a leading pastor and 
had moderated two Assemblies, he had not yet received this ex- 
perience personally. He preached with unusual fervor and con- 
viction on the subject, then invited to the altar those who de- 
sired to be baptized with the Holy Ghost. Spurling, Bryant, 
Lemons, and most of the other delegates had received the 
blessing, but Tomlinson did not become earnest in seeking the 
Baptism until about the time he preached this great sermon. 


In January, 1907, I became more fully awakened on the 
subject of receiving the Holy Ghost as He was poured out 
on the Day of Pentecost. I did not have the experience, so I 
was always among the seekers at the altar.18 


§ 6. ANOTHER YEAR PassEs 


The Church received such new impetus at the 1907 Assem- 
bly that outstanding endeavors and growth continued through- 


17 A distinction must be made between divine healing and faith healing. Faith 
healing takes place in the body of the individual because of his mental attitude 
or faith. Divine healing is a direct work of God in the body of the afflicted one, 
usually in response to faith but in many instances where, because of insensibility, 
infancy, or other reasons, there is no faith within the one healed. Many religions 
practice faith healing in which the emphasis is on faith, but the Pentecostal atti- 
tude is that healing was provided for in the atonement, and the emphasis is on 
Christ “by whose stripes ye were healed.” (1 Peter 2:24) 

18 Tomlinson, Answering the Call of God, p. 9. 
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out the year. Several new churches were organized in Tennes- 
see, Georgia, and North Carolina. Whereas there had been 
many revivals of fair success, great revivals became common 
during 1907. In Cleveland a revival was conducted by pastor 
Tomlinson that produced outstanding results and brought a 
number of new men into the Church. Persecution was com- 
mon, but it was in the form of bluster rather than violence 
such as that in North Carolina a decade earlier. Stones were 
thrown and threats were made, but souls continued to be con- 
verted, sanctified, and baptized in the Holy Ghost, and the 
Church continued to grow as more people identified themselves 
with the new movement. 


A lot on the corner of College and Peoples Streets *” was do- 
nated to the Church by a friend, and a small frame building was 
erected before the summer ended. It was dedicated on Sep- 
tember 29, 1907.” 


§ 7. THE SPREADING OF PENTECOST 


While the ministry of Tomlinson centered around Cleve- 
land, M. S. Lemons began to preach much in Georgia and the 
Chattanooga area; Spurling devoted most of his time to the 
Camp Creek region, where the Church had been born; he es- 
tablished and pastored a church in Jones, Georgia. W. F. Bry- 
ant went to the Tellico Mountains shortly after the 1907 As- 
sembly. He traveled by train to Tellico Plains, about fifty miles 
from Cleveland; from there he walked or went by buggy on 
into the mountains. He found in those mountains such destitu- 
tion as he had never seen before—people even more impov- 
erished than those in his own Unicoi Mountains. More than 
three years later, still serving in the Tellico Mountains and 
pushing farther and farther into them, he would write of con- 
ditions that still existed: 


19 Now Eleventh and Peoples Streets. 
20 Wooten-Duggar, op. cit., p. 140. 
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Some of the members of this church could not come to the 
meeting for want of clothing. I am told that some of their 
people will suffer want this summer on account of the winter 
being so severe that they could not work. A number of them 
asked me to bring them some clothing, as I had taken some 
there before. I saw little boys six or eight years old, bare- 
footed, wading through icicles, the ground frozen two or 
three inches deep and the higher mountains covered with 
snow.?! 


Bryant continued his labor in the mountains for several years, 
suffering much but accomplishing much, establishing the Hill- 
view Church and others. Not only were the people materially 
destitute, but they were also spiritually starved, some settle- 
ments in the inmost recesses of the region having no church or 
Sunday School within fifty miles of them—and no means of 
travel except by foot. 

All of the preachers in the Church of God were pastors of 
several churches. The supply of preachers was not great enough 
for each church to have its own pastor, for churches were often 
organized where the revivals were conducted. While the growth 
of the Church was not spectacular, it was substantial across the 
three states. A real motion had begun, and the portent was of 
consistent progress in the future. 


21 'W. F. Bryant, “Work in the Mountains of Tennessee,” The Evening Light 
and Church of God Evangel, March 1, 1910, p. 8. 
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A LANDMARK YEAR 


§ 1. THe Tuirp ASSEMBLY 


The Cleveland Church had a total of sixty members at the 
close of 1907, more than any other local Church of God. This 
reveals the small membership of the organization, but is com- 
pletely misleading concerning its strength. To say that there 
were sixty members in one local congregation is to say that 
there were sixty members active in church work and consum- 
mately devoted to Christ. The Church of God was as zealous 
toward keeping all its members active in the Church as it was 
in winning them to the Church. 

Because of the revival spirit in Cleveland, the attention of all 
the Church was directed toward the little town, so it was de- 
cided to have the third Assembly in the new church there. The 
conference of January 8-12, 1908, followed the pattern of 
the former two, with an opening sermon by R. G. Spurling, aft- 
er which were four full days of praying, studying, and discours- 
ing from the Scriptures. For the third consecutive year, A. J. 
Tomlinson was selected moderator of the conference by virtue 
of his being pastor of the host church. Several new ministers 
were present, having united with the Church since the Assem- 
bly of 1907.’ 

Two matters considered in the first Assembly were empha- 
sized at this meeting—that the Assembly should be judicial 
rather than legislative or executive* and that all members 
should be admonished against the use of tobacco.*® On this lat- 


1 Two of them, A. J. Lawson and J. H. Simpson, participated vigorously in 
the discussions, but the others seem to have taken little part, since there are no 
references to their speeches in the minutes of the Assembly. 

2 See page 64. 

3 See page 66. 
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ter subject, the measure passed was considerably more strin- 


gent than that of the first Assembly. 


It was decided that those in the Church who use tobacco 
should be dealt with kindly, fairly, and given a little time for 
consideration and those who refuse to discontinue its use in 
a reasonable length of time be disfellowshipped.+ 


The question also arose, “Does the use of tobacco disqualify 
a man for the office of a deacon?” —to which the emphatic an- 
swer was yes.” 


§ 2. THe CHURCH AND STATE 


From its inception the Church of God has been opposed in 
the Protestant tradition to any form of union between church 
and state. Early in this Assembly that position was made of- 
ficial. Not only did the young Church give its voice in this 
matter, but it also spoke out on other state and social issues 
which had pertinent spiritual ramifications. 


First. Church members should vote provided they can do so 
with a clear conscience.® 

Second. No member that belongs to a lodge is eligible to 
membership of the Lord’s Church.* 

Third. Should obey laws as long as said laws do not conflict 
with Christ’s law. 

Fourth. It would be mockery to worship God contrary to a 
man’s conscience, but his conscience should be purged and 


4 Book of Minutes (Third, 1908), p. 30. 

5 Tbid., p. 28. 

6 Some sincere but misguided Christians always insist that children of God 
should be completely passive concerning political matters. The Church of God 
encourages participation in elections of government officials, small or great, for 
the preservation of freedom and democracy. Sans official statement, it does dis- 
courage its ministers from seeking public office, which would conceivably em- 
broil them in too much secular activity. 

7 The scriptures cited are: 2 Cor. 6:14-17; Eph. 5:4-7, 11, 12; 2 Tim. 3:4, 
5; Matt. 5:34-37; James 5:2. For many years the Church was so adamant in 
its objection to fraternal organizations that members were not even allowed to 
carry insurance with any secret order. In 1940 the position was slightly relaxed: 
“Should anyone unite with the Church who has insurance with a fraternal or 
secret order, he may continue his insurance with said order provided he does not 
attend their secret meetings.” 
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trained according to the laws of Jesus. 

Fifth. Opposed to the union of church and state under any 
circumstances. 

Sixth. The Church should appreciate the laws that protect 
public worship and should recognize the officers of the law 
as God’s ministers. Romans 13:1-6.8 


§ 3. Divorce AND REMARRIAGE 


When its churches were mainly located in rural areas, the 
problem of broken homes rarely touched the Church of God, 
but as soon as the towns and cities were reached, mankind’s 
oldest problem made itself known to the holiness ranks. From 
the brief but revealing record, we gain an idea of the gravity 
of the first discussion of this matter to occur on a Church of 


God Assembly floor. 


Is anyone having two or more living husbands or wives, 
with or without divorce, eligible for membership in the 
Lord’s Church? 

After hours of discussion and searching the Scriptures and 
an extra session which lasted until after midnight, a real de- 
cision was never reached, but it was agreed to extend the sub- 
ject to another year. However, it was decided that there was 
only one cause granted for a divorce that would leave either 
party innocent and at liberty to marry again, and that was 
fornication or adultery. It was advised that it was really the 
safest for all parties who are divorced for any cause to re- 
main unmarried. It was further decided that none who are 
divorced and married again are eligible for membership in 
the Lord’s Church except the innocent party of Matt. 5:32, 
or perchance it might be the woman who was the innocent 


party.® 
With this record that betrays the conflicting opinions of the 
delegates and the ardor of their discussion, the Church of God 
picked up what was to become one of the most debated sub- 
jects to require the attention and consideration of its Assem- 


8 Book of Minutes (Third, 1908), pp. 26, 27. 
9 Ibid., pp. 27, 28. 
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blies.*° The Assembly was very busy and did much good work 
in numerous areas of doctrine and Church polity besides those 
matters mentioned here, but the time consumed in the discus- 
sion of divorce cut short other subjects and caused the post- 
ponement of others. 


§ 4. ASSEMBLY PosTLUDE 


Near the close of the Assembly, G. B. Cashwell, of North 
Carolina, visited the conference, having recently returned east 
after attending the great Pentecostal revival at the Asuza Street 
Mission in Los Angeles, where he had received the Holy Ghost 
baptism. He had come by special invitation of Tomlinson, the 
Cleveland pastor, who had longed and prayed for the experi- 
ence ever since he preached on the subject at the previous 
Assembly.” 


By the close of the year I was so hungry for the Holy 
Ghost that I scarcely cared for food, friendship, or anything 
else. I wanted one thing—the baptism with the Holy Ghost. 
I wrote to G. B. Cashwell, who had been to Los Angeles, 
Calif., and received the baptism there, and asked him to come 
to our place for a few days. He arrived on January 10, 
1908.14 


Cashwell did not preach to the General Assembly, but 


10 From the time of Moses until the present, the disaster of the broken home 
has beset the Church. It has been a cancer to civilization and a plague to the 
conscience of spiritual men. All church groups have felt the bitterness of the 
persistent problem. In the Assembly of Jan. 1913, the General Overseer of the 
Church of God was to note that, “the divorce and remarriage question has been 
considered and passed on from one Assembly to another without reaching a final 
conclusion. We have been waiting for perfect light and perfect understanding, 
and hope it can be perfectly revealed by the Spirit and Scripture this time.” At 
the next Assembly the subject was still being discussed at length, with a “great 
time of prayer about divorce and remarriage.” Intermittently through the years, 
the grave problem has intruded to the council floor, for it has never ceased to 
perplex churchmen who love souls but despise the evil of divorce. 

11 With M. S. Lemons he had earlier visited a meeting in Birmingham, Ala., 
seeking more knowledge on the subject as well as the experience itself. 

12 Cashwell was not then or later a member of the Church of God, but be- 
came a prominent figure for a time in the Fire Baptized-Pentecostal Holiness 
Church of Falcon, N. C. Cf. pages 239-247 of Joseph E. Campbell’s The Pente- 
costal Holiness Church 1898-1948. 
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preached in the local church on Saturday night and Sunday 
morning after the close of the conference. As he preached on 
Sunday morning, Tomlinson received the Spirit baptism he had 
sought for so long. What happened to the pastor has been re- 
corded in his own words: 


. .. On Sunday morning, January 12, while he was preach- 
ing, a peculiar sensation took hold of me, and almost uncon- 
sciously I slipped off my chair in a heap on the rostrum at 
Brother Cashwell’s feet. I did not know what such an experi- 
ence meant. My mind was clear, but a peculiar power so en- 
veloped and thrilled my whole being that I concluded to 
yield myself up and await results. I was soon lost to my sur- 
roundings as I lay there on the floor, occupied only with 
God and eternal things... 

As I lay there great joy flooded my soul. The happiest mo- 
ments I had ever known up to that time. I never knew what 
real joy was before. My hands clasped together with no ef- 
fort on my part. Oh, such floods and billows of glory ran 
through my whole being for several minutes . . .1 


Tomlinson wrote further that at the time of his baptism he 
spoke in about ten languages unknown to him. When he re- 
ceived his baptism, all the Church of God ministers were then 
Holy Ghost baptized men, for all the others had received the 


experience—some as much as twelve years earlier. 


§ 5. THe Revivat INCREASES 


Several new towns were reached in 1908. Lemons, Trim, 
and Tomlinson preached widely in Georgia and Southern Ten- 
nessee, Bryant still in the Tellico Mountains and Spurling in 
Western North Carolina. A church was established in Chatta- 
nooga, with Lemons as pastor, after a tent revival there by sev- 
eral of the ministers. This church was organized in the east 
side of Chattanooga, in a rough section of the city. There was 
considerable persecution there principally by irresponsible hood- 
lums who did such mischief as cutting and tearing the tent 


13 Tomlinson, Answering the Call of God, pp. 9, ro. 
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down, but about seventy-five received the Holy Ghost, sixty of 
whom joined the Church. This church was not easily won, 
but it was firmly planted by many weeks of teaching and in- 
structing, along with the evangelistic efforts. Services were 
conducted in Chattanooga all year, and a number of the preach- 
ers spent much time with the work, for this was the first city 
to be reached by the Church of God, and its faith must be 
firmly ensconced lest the ebb and flow of city life sweep it away. 

Another church was established by Bryant in the Tellico re- 
gion at a place known locally as the Red Knobs. Regular serv- 
ices were begun there, and a revival was conducted in which 
about thirty persons were converted. A church was organized 
in Chickamauga, Georgia, fifteen miles south of Chattanooga, 
making the third Church of God in Georgia—Rising Fawn, 
Jones, and Chickamauga. Although the work in general made 
encouraging progress through the year, the Drygo and Camp 
Creek churches made little or no advancement. 

The most outstanding revival of the year was conducted in 
Cleveland. A tent was erected on Central Avenue, eight blocks 
from the center of town, and services were begun on the night 
of August 11. From the outset the meeting was successful, for 
about 500 attended the opening service and a number were 
converted and baptized with the Holy Ghost. Three services 
were conducted daily—a cottage prayer service each morning 
and evangelistic services each afternoon and night under the 
tent. Various evangelists preached occasionally during the meet- 
ing, but most of the preaching was done by the pastor, more 
energetic and eloquent than ever since his Pentecostal baptism. 

Huge crowds came from all Bradley County to the meeting, 
which was reminiscent of the revival in Cherokee County 
about twelve years earlier. The tent was lit with lamps and 
seated with rough, backless benches; the singing was accom- 
panied by a small foot pump organ, but the music was mag- 
netic as it pealed across the town. The people came in throngs 
—soon numbered by the thousands—some muttering protests 


14 Book of Minutes (Fourth, 1909), p. 31. 
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and dark threats but many believing and finding pardon from 
sin. Scores poured into the altars in response to the impas- 
sioned invitations of the preachers. Sinners filled with remorse 
and Christians hungry for the Holy Ghost often became so 
moved upon by the Spirit that they ignored the aisles and 
walked atop the benches like footstones to the front of the 
tent where they fell weeping into the altar. Week after week the 
meeting continued, and the town was swept with revival in- 
fluence. Pentecost was the discussion of almost every breakfast 
and dinner table, in the stores, on the streets, in the older 
churches, in the factories and fields. Everyone heard of the 
meeting, and al who heard had an opinion. 

Five weeks after the revival began, the following report ap- 
peared in the weekly newspaper. 


BIG HOLINESS MEETING 
No Abatement in Interest, 
Enthusiasm or Attendance 
in Meetings in This City 
Although the meetings conducted by the Holiness Church 
of this city have been in progress for something over a month, 
the crowds in attendance are as large as ever, the interest in 
the cause is still very great, and the religious fervor of the 
members and converts is at white heat. 
The Holiness people have practically captured all east 
and northeast Cleveland, and their strength is materially in- 
creasing.?°. 


The intrusions of the holiness and Pentecostal doctrine into 
the membership of the older churches disturbed most of the 
local pastors. Their members in alarming numbers were becom- 
ing convinced of and hungry for the deeper spiritual life 
preached by the Church of God. Many of their best members 
were being lost to the new organization. One preacher became 
so perturbed that he wrote the following frantic appeal, which 
was printed on the front page of The Journal and Banner: 


. . now is the opportunity for the good people of Cleve- 
land to use their best energies to promote the Master’s cause. 


15 The (Cleveland) Journal and Banner, Sept. 17, 1908, p. 3. 
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There never has been a time in the history of a town that 
the true fundamental doctrine of Christ needed to be more 
fully set forth than at the present time. 

Our town and country is flooded with false doctrine —sa- 
tanic power and influence is taking its sway. O, may God 
help every true Christian man and woman in Cleveland wake 
up to a full sense of duty! “Put on the whole armor of God 
and go forth against the wiles of Satan.” Beloved, let us raise 
the banner of our King and Lord high. Jesus said many false 
christs and teachers would come into the world and deceive 
many. Now, let me say to all who are true to the Bible, in- 
form yourself on its general teachings so you may know what 
false teaching is then when you meet it. May God give you 
grace and grit enough to expose it and defend the true teach- 
ings of the Scriptures.'® 


Doubtlessly sincere, such appeals were nonetheless ill-in- 
formed, for the Church of God consistently taught the funda- 
mental and evangelical doctrines of the historic faith—with an 
emphasis on the life of deeper spirituality. 


§ 6. ONE Younc Man 


During the revival, the spirit of which lasted all year, there 
were about 300 conversions, and 250 believers were baptized 
with the Holy Ghost; the membership of the church grew from 
sixty to 230. One of those who received the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit was a young man just past his thirty-third birthday. 
This splendid Christian man was choir director of the First 
Baptist Church in Cleveland; a man widely recognized for his 
singular piety, in whom reposed rare Christian graces with 
gentlemanly refinement and dignity. On his first visit to the 
revival, he stood in the shadows outside the tent, but on later 
visits ventured to sit on the back benches. He, with his brother- 
in-law, a Methodist, watched and listened transfixed as a 
devout lady sang in tongues under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit..’ The Word of God went to his heart as it was expound- 


16 Thid., Oct. 29, 1908, p. I. 
17 Miss Clyde Cotton, who was assisting in the meeting; who later became 
Mrs. Efford Haynes. 
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ed, and he was disturbed. In his determination to know the 
truth about holiness and Pentecost, he kissed his wife good- 
night after the service and retired to the kitchen to study 
further the Word concerning this matter. When the light of 
truth dawned upon his heart, he dropped to the floor behind 
the wood cookstove and poured his heart out to God until he 
was mightily wrought upon by the Spirit. But he did not there 
receive his baptism. 

The next night he, again with his brother-in-law, sat ex- 
pectantly under the tent. The service on that night of August 
28 was pregnant with the Divine Presence, and the altar was 
filled with sixty-five or seventy souls. This young Christian, 
completely overcome, started to the altar but fell weakly under 
the passion of his soul into the sawdust aisle. The strong, kind 
hands of M. S. Lemons lifted him and carried Flavius J. Lee 
to the altar.** 

Within a short time, the humble seeker was baptized in the 
Holy Ghost and began to speak in tongues. 


A quiet, retiring, unobtrusive personality before, he was 
now exuberant, overflowing, and vocal. Under the spell of 
the Spirit, he arose from the altar where he had lain pros- 
trate. Then how wonderfully the Spirit wafted him across 
the platform and up and down the aisles, during which time 
he preached powerfully and eloquently in other tongues . . .'° 


F. J. Lee remained in this state of ecstasy for several hours, 
and the worshippers remained at the tent until almost three in 
the morning. Some of his relatives could not understand his 
strange behavior and called a doctor to examine him. When the 
physician arrived at the tent, he observed Lee for a few mo- 
ments, listened to his heart, then pleasantly diagnosed the situ- 
ation as “About the best case of religion I ever saw.” *” Mexi- 


18 Frank W. Lemons, “A Hero of the Faith,” The Lighted Pathway, November, 
1953, p. 7. This incident was so outstanding in the revival that Tomlinson made 
a lengthy notation of it in his Journal. 

19 Toc. cit. 

20 Mrs. F. J. Lee, Life Sketch and Sermons of F. J. Lee (Cleveland, Tenn.: 
Church of God Publishing House), p. 3. 
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cans present testified that he spoke Spanish during his discours- 
ing, but no record has been discovered of what he said while 
thus in the Spirit.” 

He seemed to be completely under the influence of the 
Spirit for days, and all the town marvelled because of his experi- 
ence. He was popularly regarded as “the best man in town,” a 
Christian whose character was impeccable, a skilled craftsman 
and patternmaker for a local foundry, a singer and musician 
of better-than-average ability, possessed of a brilliant and logi- 
cal mind, and a model of the Christlike meekness and integrity. 
Although his ordination for leadership would become immedi- 
ately manifest, more than a decade and a half would pass be- 
fore the Church would fully realize what a choice specimen of 
His grace God had given them. 


§ 7. Days oF SPIRITUAL RAPTURE 


The day following his wonderful experience, Lee and his 
wife went by buggy to his father’s farm six miles outside Cleve- 
land. Sterling Rose Lee, his father, had reared his family of 
five boys and five girls in a strict Christian environment. Twice 
each Sunday the family went to Sunday School—at the nearby 
Methodist church in the morning and two miles by foot to the 
Baptist church in the afternoon.” Flavius, as he was known by 
his family, had been saved since he was fifteen, and was a 
deeply consecrated young man, so his family—especially his fa- 


21 In a letter written sixteen years later (on August 22, 1924), in response to 
a pastor’s inquiry about strange spiritual demonstrations in a local Midwestern 
church, F. J. Lee would recall his action of this night: 

“. . . I am a little afraid to say that the peculiar demonstrations are not 
of the Lord. I remember myself having peculiar demonstrations when I received 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost. I had so many . . . I have been afraid to criticize 
the actions of the new converts, those who are fresh under the hand of the 
Holy Ghost. I believe that further in the experience, many do things in the flesh, 
but it is not apt to be that way with the one that is newly baptized with the 
Holy Ghost. If he has a full and complete baptism he does act very peculiar 
. . . keep quiet . . . and see if they live it; their experience should produce 
the fruit of the Spirit.” 

22 According to an unpublished manuscript by Mrs. T. L. McLain, a sister of 
F. J.. Lee. 
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ther—were anxious concerning the reports of his experience 
the night before. He was as eager to tell of his Spirit baptism 
as they were to hear of it, so he sat on the front porch steps and 
endeavored to tell them of the exhilaration and tranquillity he 
felt in his heart. To him the presence of the Spirit was a sublime 
reality that vitalized his whole being. 


As he spoke, the experience of the previous evening vir- 
tually occurred again. He was immediately overcome with ec- 
stasy and fell back across the steps, where he lay speaking forth 
the praises of God in an unknown tongue, interpreting the 
messages under the afflatus of the Spirit. The sisters of the 
young man immediately cried out to God for the experience 
that had so transformed their beloved brother.” A fair-sized 
crowd of neighbors flocked to the Lee yard and, seeing the reali- 
ty of Flavius’ Spirit baptism, became Pentecostal believers 
themselves.” If F. J. Lee said it was real, then it was true. So 
great was the influence of this man throughout his lifetime, 
and so great is the influence of his memory today. 


§ 8. Tue YEAR CLOSEs 


Until the close of the Cleveland meeting on October 14, the 
interest remained high and the response gratifying, with ap- 
proximately seventy-five seekers in the altar on the final night.” 
As the doctrine of the Holy Ghost baptism swept the town and 
county, some distraught ministers resorted to public denuncia- 


23 These sisters were Alora (Mrs. T. L. McLain) and Lillie (Mrs. Fate Mil- 
lion). Not all the relatives who gathered were so quickly convinced. One lady 
concluded that he had become mentally deranged and stooped over to kiss his 
brow in pity. His father, upset and helpless, scurried to slice a watermelon, prof- 
fered Flavius a slice with the statement that it would help him. The happy 
young man replied joyfully, “No, thank you. What I have is much better.” 

24 Eventually Lee would win his family to the Pentecostal faith and the 
Church of God. The brother-in-law who attended the meetings with him was 
T. L. McLain, who also received the Holy Ghost baptism a little later and became 
a minister in the Church. T. L. McLain has related in his Diary: “So on the 
8th of September, 1908, about one o’clock in the morning, the blessed Holy Ghost 
came into my body, His temple, and took my tongue as He did those people on 
the Day of Pentecost.” 

25 Tomlinson, Journal. 
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tion of the meeting with speeches on the courthouse square.”° 
Crowds by the thousands continued to flock the holiness tent 
despite the warnings of the local pastors. A circus pitched its 
tent across the street from the revival tent, but took it down 
after one night when it was utterly ignored while tremendous 
throngs filled and surrounded the gospel tent to hear the Word 
of the Lord. People heard of the meeting and came from as 
far away as fifty miles to be saved, and some camped there 
until they received their Pentecostal baptism. Cleveland was 
thoroughly shaken and awakened by the Spirit of God in a 
manner similar to that of Samaria in the book of Acts.*” Many 
afflicted persons were healed, demon-possessed persons were 
delivered and converted, and spiritual joy was everywhere— 
for many who did not identify themselves with the Church of 
God were revived and rekindled in the service of the Lord. By 
October 14, however, the weather became so cold that the min- 
isters thought it best to take the tent down and resume regular 
services in the church. 

The church conducted a ten-day Bible school at the close of 
the year to establish the new converts in the Pentecostal faith. 
With a strong congregation at the headquarters of the organ- 
ization, there should be enough strength to expand the frontier. 
This work of expansion was soon begun. 


26 Others did much mocking and aping of the people and their belief in the 
Holy Ghost. Two sources refer to an occasion of sudden death in the town to 
one who persecuted the holiness people. According to an interview of M. S. 
Lemons by H. L. Chesser, and a magazine article by Frank W. Lemons, this 
death was taken to be a judgment of the Lord, and therefore greatly abetted 
the interest in the revival. 

27 Acts 8:6-8, “And the people with one accord gave heed unto those things 
which Philip spake, hearing and seeing the miracles which he did. For un- 
clean spirits, crying with loud voice, came out of many that were possessed with 
them; and many taken with palsies, and that were lame, were healed. And there 
was great joy in that city.” 


[9] 
WHITE FIELDS 


§ 1. ASSEMBLY OF 1909 


After so prosperous a year, the people of the twelve congre- 
gations were eager for the Fourth Annual Assembly to begin 
on January 6, 1909. Again the conference was held in the 
Cleveland Church, and for the third time, R. G. Spurling 
preached the opening sermon. For the fourth time, A. J. Tom- 
linson was chosen moderator of the conference because he was 
pastor of the church in which the Assembly convened. 

The first day of the Assembly was spent in the giving of 
reports and in instructions concerning the selection of pastors. 
Each congregation was to pray earnestly that God would give 
them the ideal man for their pastor, then submit a report to 
the Assembly with the names of two ministers acceptable to 
them. Then the Assembly would appoint the pastors “as nearly 
as possible according to the requests or desires of the 
churches.” * 

The subject of female ministers was also discussed, and it 
was decided to permit them to preach and hold ministers’ cer- 
tificates but not to ordain them. 


§ 2. A GENERAL MoDERATOR 


The principal action of this Assembly was the decision to 
have a General Moderator who would serve continuously in- 
stead of only at the annual Assembly. The following resolution 
was adopted: 


Whereas, the following office is considered in harmony 
with New Testament order and on account of the present 
needs for the general welfare of the churches and the promo- 


1 Book of Minutes (Fourth, 1909), pp. 32, 33. 
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tion of the interests of the same, we hereby institute the 
name, General Moderator, whose term of office shall com- 
mence at the closing of each yearly Assembly and expire the 
following year at the same time or until his successor is 
named. 

The duty of said officer shall be as follows: 

To issue credentials to ministers, to keep a record of all 
the preachers and evangelists within the bounds of the As- 
sembly, to look after the general interests of the churches, to 
fill vacancies either in person or by sending someone who in 
his judgment would edify the body of Christ, and to act as 
moderator and clerk of the General Assembly.” 


This was the first executive office created by the Church of 
God, and it was a responsible one, which consequently placed 
a great responsibility upon the Assembly in choosing the prop- 
er man. The moderator of the four Assemblies had served well 
enough in his temporary chair to be the logical choice for the 
position; so, on January g, 1909, A. J. Tomlinson was selected 
the first General Moderator of the Church of God.* The selec- 
tion of Tomlinson seemed good to the delegates despite the 
fact that both Spurling and Bryant had been in the Church 
much longer than he and he had had the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost only one year. He was a fluent and powerful speaker, 
poised and dynamic, and well educated in comparison with 
the two older preachers.* 

There was nothing unusual about this selection, which is 
explained by Tomlinson himself in his brief memoirs: 


The steps that led up to my becoming General Overseer 
are stated briefly as follows: At the time when the first As- 
sembly was held, I was pastor of the local church in that 
community. As pastor I called the meeting to order and asked 


21 bid.,<p. (35: 

3 Or General Overseer, as the office would be renamed a year later. 

4 A survey of Tomlinson’s library today reveals many well-worn, underscored 
volumes of reference works; such as, Encyclopaedia Britannica and assorted his- 
torical, theological, and expository titles. He was a keen student of The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers and Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History. His speeches usually sparkled 
with the lore of these books. His writings demonstrate a real command of words 
and a compelling expression. 
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the brethren whom they wanted for their chairman or moder- 
ator. I was selected unanimously. No arrangements were 
made at the first Assembly for anyone to be continued in the 
position during the year. The next year I was pastor of the 
local church where the Assembly was held and called the 
meeting to order similar to the way it was done the year be- 
fore, and with similar results. I served both as moderator and 
clerk. At the time of the Third Annual Assembly, I was 
again pastor of the local church where the Assembly was 
held. The same order was carried out with the same results. 
Again I served as moderator and clerk . . . At the fourth 
Assembly .. . “A. J. Tomlinson was selected General Moder- 
ator for the ensuing year.” ® | 


§ 3. THe UrcE To Go 


Even though the newly elected General Moderator was still 
pastor of the local Cleveland Church, he was able to travel a 
great deal because of the wealth of efficient workers in the 
church. F. J. Lee began to be used mightily of the Lord im- 
mediately after his Spirit baptism, and his brother-in-law, T. L. 
McLain, showed positive indication of becoming a minister. 
There were numerous others. With good cheer the new Gen- 


5 Tomlinson, Answering the Call of God, pp. 19, 20. Even though Tomlinson 
was a superior organizer and executive, the aging R. G. Spurling seems to have 
been the great spiritual leader of the Church. Tomlinson regarded Spurling as 
something akin to a spiritual father. In the Jan., 1913, Assembly, Tomlinson in- 
troduced Spurling as the one who had led him into the Church. “I was searching 
for the truth. I knew there must be some plan yet undiscovered for the govern- 
ment of God’s people. It was in God’s providence that I met Brother Spurling, 
who explained to me his vision of God’s Church as he saw it in the Word. He 
showed me that we were received into the Church by covenanting with each 
other to obey the laws of Christ. In one sense I look upon him as my father.” 
[Book of Minutes (Eighth, Jan. 1913), p. 97.] At the same eighth Assembly, 
Tomlinson became so overcome with emotion as he accepted the office of General 
Overseer for a fourth year that he fell on his knees before Spurling and asked 
that the elderly saint “lay his hands upon his head and pray for him.” This was 
done as a paternal blessing or benediction. (Ibid., p. 103.) At the Assembly of 
1914, Spurling stated that he felt as though he were Tomlinson’s fa- 
ther. [Ibid. (Tenth, 1914), p. 173.] Because of Spurling’s primacy in the 
Church, he usually addressed each of the Assemblies several times, giving the 
members the distillation of his knowledge and spiritual ripeness. He was 
not so colorful a personality as Tomlinson or so capable a preacher, but his in- 
fluence was supreme. 
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eral Moderator began his plans to conduct revivals in Alabama, 
whence he was receiving more pleas to come with the Pente- 
costal message than he could possibly fill. News of the great 
Cleveland revival had spread far, which tidings caused hunger 
for the Holy Ghost baptism to gnaw at the hearts of believers 
in many states, especially in Alabama. 

A. J. Tomlinson began a revival in Florence, Alabama, on 
April 15, 1909, where he preached for eleven nights.® John B. 
Goins and Miss Clyde Cotton assisted in the short meeting, 
during which numerous persons were converted, healed, and 
baptized in the Holy Ghost. When Tomlinson departed from 
Florence on April 26, the first Church of God had been organ- 
ized in Alabama. 


§ 4. Down To FLoripa 


On April 28 Tomlinson entrained for Tampa, Florida. In 
Cleveland he had been joined by T. L. McLain, who was to ac- 
company him on this evangelistic tour through Florida and 
Georgia.’ On April 29 the meeting was begun in Tampa, the 
second metropolitan area to be invaded by the Church. Tom- 
linson and McLain made a good team, for both were fervent in 
prayer and persuasive in the Scriptures, even though McLain 
at this time was a novice in the Pentecostal faith. For some 
reason the Tampa meeting made little immediate impression. 
As we shall see, the gospel of the Pentecostal blessing was not 
new in the Tampa region, which took from this revival the 
impact of newness. Nearly two weeks passed before there were 
any appreciable results, but the two evangelists prayed, fasted, 
and wept before God until a revival was realized. On May 17 
approximately twenty persons joined themselves together to 
become the first Church of God in Florida. 

About eighteen miles from Tampa, near the post office of 
Durant, was the now-famous Pleasant Grove Campground, 
which had been built by the holiness wing of Methodism and 


6 Tomlinson, Journal. 
7 [bid.; also, T. L. McLain, Diary. 
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was operated by the South Florida Holiness Association. This 
association,® in whose annual camp meetings preached such 
outstanding ministers of holiness as L. L. Pickett, A. B. Crum- 
pler, and “Bud” Robinson,° was strictly unorganized and hos- 
tile toward church government and membership. F. M. Britton, 
of North Carolina, had brought the Pentecostal message to 
Pleasant Grove in 1907. A reliable chronicler of the Pente- 
costal movement has recorded that Britton received the Holy 
Ghost baptism under the ministry of G. B. Cashwell, who 
preached in Cleveland at the time Tomlinson received the 
blessing.’? Britton then went to Florida with the message. 


He held a meeting in the Pleasant Grove Campground, 
Durant, Florida, during June and July, 1907, during which 
many were saved, reclaimed, and revived, and about seventy 
were filled with the Holy Ghost, speaking in other tongues 
as the Holy Ghost gave them utterance. Among those who 
were filled with the Spirit were many ministers and Chris- 
tian workers who went everywhere scattering the fire.*? 


Britton did not at that time believe in church organizations,” 
but came back the next year, 1908, with J. H. King © and es- 
tablished a Fire-Baptized Holiness Church, having, in the 
meantime, joined the denomination himself. The result of this 
reversal of opinion concerning church organization divided the 


8 The South Florida Holiness Association had been organized by J. J. Pringle, 
H. D. McCloud, and W. V. Ransom. 

9 “Uncle Bud” Robinson became world-famous as a hard-hitting, unique preach- 
er in the Church of the Nazarene. 

10 See pp. 84, 85. 

11 Stanley H. Frodsham, With Signs Following, Revised Edition (Springfield, 
Mo., Gospel Publishing House, 1941), p. 42. Used by permission of the publisher. 

The first two persons to receive the Holy Ghost baptism in this meeting are re- 
ported to have been Sylvia Tharp Meares, a sister of Zeno C. Tharp, and Mrs. 
E. E. Simmons, whose husband was to become a leading minister in the Church 
of God. 

12 A pet slogan of his was “No card to sign, no church to ‘jine’, just come 
out from among them and be ye separate.” 

13 J, H. King was an early General Overseer of the Fire-Baptized Holiness 
Church, which later amalgamated with the Pentecostal Holiness Church, which 
name was retained. (Cf. Campbell, op. cit., p. 201 ff.) 
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people about equally—one group joining the Fire-Baptized 
Holiness Church and the other group fiercely antagonistic to- 
ward it. Many families were divided in opinion concerning 
church government, the one side convinced that it was neces- 
sary and the other side, evidently in all seriousness, claiming 
that church membership was the mark of the beast. The camp- 
ground was controlled by those who were anti-organizational.™ 
A retired Methodist minister named R. M. Evans had come to 
Pleasant Grove sometime in 1908. It seems that he had a great 
part in effecting the Tomlinson meeting; at least he was jubi- 
lant because the General Overseer of the Church of God was 
coming there to preach.” 


§ 5. A MarveLous OuTPOURING 


The revival at Pleasant Grove was one of the greatest tri- 
umphs in the ministry of the General Moderator. What the 
Cleveland revival had done in convincing the people of the re- 
ality of the baptism with the Holy Ghost, this revival did in 
convincing the people of the need of organization. Each of the 
three daily services was blessed by great manifestations of the 
Spirit, and Tomlinson preached powerfully, sometimes falling 
under the power of the Lord. The services were attended by 
eroanings, weeping, praises, tongues, interpretations, dancing, 
leaping, trances, and other demonstrations. The people were 
much exercised like the early Christians had been when some 
suggested that they must have imbibed wine.** Once or twice 
the meeting lasted all night, and every night until past mid- 
night. It was a great time. 

Many were converted, many were healed, quite a few re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost—and at least 174 were convinced that 
church organization is scriptural. On May 28, when Tomlinson 
ee a Simmons, an early historian of the Church of God, who was a youth- 
ful member of the South Florida Holiness Association, has related much of this 
information to the author. 

15 R. M. Evans became the first Church of God missionary when he went 


to the Bahama Islands in 1910. See page 112. 
16 Acts 2:13-15. 
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gave an invitation for membership in the Church of God,” 
sixty-four persons responded with great emotion—a great many 
of whom had bitterly fought organization previously. The 
preacher was to call this the greatest time of church joining he 
had ever seen.’* Before the meeting closed, 174 had joined 
the Church of God. During the meeting, six bishops and six 
deacons were ordained and seven evangelists were licensed— 
and soon these men went everywhere preaching the gospel. 
Among the men ordained were Sam C. Perry, E. E. and H. B. 
Simmons, all of whom were to figure prominently in the fur- 
ther expansion of the Church.” 

This was only the beginning, for all during 1909 new 
churches were brought into the Church of God. 


. . at Arcadia, Largo, Midway, and several other places . . 
the church was set in order and the work branched out from 
them as it had from the church at Cleveland. Many Pente- 
costal bodies which had not accepted organization came into 
the Church, and many which had identified themselves with 
other organizations were glad to hear about the Church of 
God, and sent for her preachers to come and set their assem- 
blies in order. And so the Church of God grew and prospered 
in the State of Florida.?° 


§ 6. New CENTERS OF STRENGTH 


Instead of one point of concentrated strength, the Pente- 
costal fire was now scattered to many points, and valuable min- 
isterial personnel were being added in every place. Churches 
were soon established in several Alabama towns as they were 
in Florida, from which preachers fanned out over the two 
states, occasionally venturing into neighboring states for evan- 


17 McLain, Diary. 

18 Tomlinson, Journal. 

19 According to interviews with those who belonged, all but three persons in 
the South Florida Holiness Association eventually came into the Church of God— 
both among those who had heretofore opposed organization and those who had 
joined the Fire-Baptized Holiness Church. The preachers went back to their 
churches and brought the local congregations into the Church of God. 

20 Simmons, op. Cit., p. 21. 
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gelistic meetings. Before the year ended, there were prosper- 
ing congregations in Birmingham, Georgiana, and Woodlawn. 
Not only was the Church taking root in new territory, but the 
original three states were also increasing in membership and 
local congregations so that the Church of God began to take 
on the aspect of a substantial body of believers. 


§ 7. ASSEMBLY OF 1910 


When the churches gathered in Cleveland for the Assembly 
of 1910, there were numerous new ministers present, and new 
churches reported; or, specifically, there were twenty-two or- 
dained ministers and twenty licensed ministers representing 
thirty-one churches with 1,005 members.”* To those gathered 
for the conference, this was almost unbelievable strength; God 
had given such increase that for the first time a statistical re- 
port was necessary. Then, on the third day of the conference, 
as if it were a solemn reminder that the Pentecostal faith was 
hated of men, news came that the churches in Largo and Mid- 
way, Florida, had been maliciously burned to the ground. 


The Assembly ordered a letter of sympathy and greeting 
to be written to the saints there.?? 


§ 8. Some NoTEworTHY CHANGES 


At this Assembly the title General Moderator was changed 
to General Overseer, because “overseer” seemed to be more 
scriptural than “moderator,” and A. J. Tomlinson was chosen 
to continue in this position. The manner of appointing pastors 
was changed, with the General Overseer to make all appoint- 
ments. Much time was spent in propounding the values of 
church government, presumably because so many in the 


21 Tabulation of Church strength as reported at the Assembly of 1910. 


Membership: 22. Soe ee 1,005 
Churchés #24 ken) ead) es ae ee 31 
Ordainedministerss. 3 235 ee 22 
Licensed tministers 23s ee 20 


22 Book of Minutes (Fifth, 1910), p. 37. 
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Church had formerly been adamant against it and needed now 
to be thoroughly rooted and grounded in its principles as set 
forth in the Scriptures. 

Since 1908 there had been considerable desire for and dis- 
cussion concerning a Church paper. The matter was thor- 
oughly studied at this Assembly, and a committee of action was 
appointed to begin the publication.** The biweekly periodical 
was to carry reports of the Church work, announcements from 
the General Overseer, sermons by the preachers, and testimo- 
nies by the members. 

Encouraged and strengthened, the delegates returned to 
their fields of labor with prospects for the greatest year the 
Church of God had ever known. As they departed they well 
knew that they were returning to a hostile world, to restless al- 
most thankless toil, to discomfort and privation, to persecution 
and penury—but also to souls that needed to hear and accept 
the gospel. Yet, as the next year demonstrated, they were re- 
turning home joyfully and filled with faith for the future. 


Like a mighty army moves the Church of God; 
Brothers, we are treading where the saints have trod. 
We are not divided: all one body we, 

One in hope and doctrine, one in charity. 


23 A. J. Tomlinson, M. S. Lemons, F. J. Lee, T. L. McLain, Sam C. Perry, 
A. J. Lawson, and George T. Brouayer. 
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PREACHERS AND PIONEERS 


§ 1. Futt Gospex Heratps 


Phenomenal growth was achieved in 1910.1 The member- 
ship grew from 1,005 to 1,855, an increase of almost eighty- 
five per cent; the local churches were almost doubled from 
thirty-one to fifty-eight. Seven new ministers were ordained 
and nine were licensed, which brought the number of minis- 
ters, including deacons, to 107. 


During the year, the ministers had preached anywhere they 
could gain an audience—in churches, under tents, in open 
fields, under brush arbors, in homes, in schoolhouses, on street 
corners, or to individuals met by chance. They preached be- 
cause of inner compulsion known as divine calling; they 
preached because the message of God lay hot upon their hearts; 
because they loved fallen man, because they felt they must 
preach or go to hell. They preached because there were sinners 
to be rescued, believers to be baptized, afflicted to be healed, 
skeptics to be convinced, minds to be trained, and hopeless ones 
to be comforted. They received no praise, and did not expect 
it; they did not preach for plaudits of men or because of vanity 
of heart—they preached because they had to preach. The 


1 Report of growth in 1910: 


ING RC ITO HEG) ol cu crs: Mer rk Ly aR ioe ae ae 27 
POCALAB rays tues teh Es OLN ieee CE tre AN 58 
Membership of new churches _______---_-------------- 540 
AddGons: in old clrurches. 2) oS 310 
LOCaUAIINeT ease ees. Carnie nt BUT ks Bere 850 
POtab mem Dersii Dp aio k een ene 1,855 
RGIS aT atO EO pv es er gs ta ek ba 7 
Total’ ordained: niinisters (223. 29 
PACCHSOCU MENTO Orne OP A A 9 
‘Votal? licensed ministers) scr te 29 
‘otal tmninisters': Oto Peery} fa oes a 107 
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choice was God’s, and the responsibility was theirs—with the 
joy and desire. They were sometimes stoned, pelted with rotten 
eggs and tomatoes, ridiculed, scorned, cursed, reviled, ma- 
ligned, beaten, spat upon, shot at, feared, and sometimes loved 
—but they were not ignored. 

The only immediate recompense they received for their la- 
bors was the knowledge that they were doing God’s will, and 
the unutterable joy of seeing sinners saved, sick men healed, 
backsliders reclaimed, believers baptized in the Holy Ghost, and 
the kingdom of God spread over the land. They received little 
or no pay, for five out of six worked during the day and 
preached at night.’ But still they preached. 

These heralds preached what is now called the “full gospel” 
—salvation for all who will accept it, sanctification by the 
blood, the baptism of the Holy Ghost for believers, divine heal- 
ing provided for in the atonement, signs following believers, 
tongues, miracles, and holiness in faith and practice. As they 
preached, many heard and believed, and the Pentecostal faith 
spread wonderfully. 


§ 2. Types oF PREACHERS 


Those early preachers were of various types, each preaching 
the same message in his individual manner. Bryant, in his Telli- 
co Mountains, was a man of simplicity and forthrightness, but 
in his plain, unlettered manner he did great good for the faith. 
Contrasted to him was Lemons, a more scholarly man and more 
methodical, while more dynamic than either of these was Tom- 
linson, a man richly endowed with both aplomb and energy. 
F. J. Lee—soft-spoken, gentle, and irresistible—began to at- 
tract much attention with his solid, theological preaching. Mc- 
Lain was deliberate in his preaching, slow and thorough, with 
little undulation or thunder. The scores of others, each in his 
own way, proved to be mighty evangels of the Pentecostal fron- 
tier which was thrusting relentlessly forward. A new preacher, 


2 Book of Minutes (Sixth, 1911), p. 42. 
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Sam C. Perry, immediately became a tremendous influence in 
the Church, in part because he was one of the first college men 
to preach in the Church of God, most of its preachers being 
either self-educated or uneducated. 


§ 3. How One Cuurcu Was STARTED 


Before Perry joined the Church of God, he conducted a 
Pentecostal revival in Atlanta, which was attended by two 
dedicated ladies from Dahlonega, Georgia—Emma L. Boyd 
and Ella Fry. Perry’s preaching won these ladies to the Pente- 
costal faith, after which they returned to Dahlonega and shared 
the wonderful tidings with their friends. Both ladies were re- 
fined, well-educated, and completely consecrated Christians. 
Emma Boyd’s husband was mathematics professor at North 
Georgia Agricultural College, and Ella Fry’s husband was a 
gold-mining engineer in Dahlonega from South Dakota because 
of the gold rush that brought momentary fame to the little town. 

Mesdames Boyd and Fry began to tell their friends about the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, and prayer services were begun in 
the Boyd home, where several received the Spirit baptism, the 
news of which caused more and more people to attend. Soon 
it was necessary to rent an empty church building that had been 
built by the Presbyterians. The quiet enthusiasm of the two 
ladies was contagious among the other worshippers, and soon the 
town was abuzz over the new teaching. Opposition immediately 
showed itself. On arrival at the church one day, the worshippers 
found that the piano had been blown up with a small charge of 
dynamite, the wreckage of which was strewn across the audi- 
torium. Many of the keys had been embedded in the ceiling 
and walls by the blast.* 

Soon a church building of their own was built—a neat, 
white structure near the Fry home,* but when it was com- 

3 This information has been received by interviews of several persons, but 
principally from Gordon R. Watson and Ella Fry before her death in 1942. 

4 These ladies testified that they sought God about the location, and it was 


revealed to them that the church should be built “in the shadow of the Fry 
home.” 
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pleted, persecution was increased against the small group. It 
has been frequently related in all sincerity that dynamite was 
several times placed under the church during the services, but 
on each occasion the fuse went out before the dynamite was 
detonated. On more than one occasion, children rushed into 
the church to warn of the impending danger. Instead of fleeing 
in panic, the worshippers would place themselves in the care of 
the Lord, then after the service, find and remove the dynamite 
sticks. Rowdyism was common, usually done by irresponsible 
boys abetted by cowardly men. 


It occurred to the congregation that the church should have 
a name, so, as they were wont to do, they sought divine guid- 
ance for a name and decided upon “Church of God” as the re- 
vealed name. By the time Sam C. Perry heard of this Church, 
he had united with the Church of God, and wrote the ladies 
about this organization with the same name as their congrega- 
tion.” Perry then went to Dahlonega, which could be reached 
only by foot or mail-hack, a stagecoach-type wagon on which 
the mail was delivered to such remote towns. There he con- 
ducted a great revival, and the congregation united with the 
Church. H. W. McArthur, of Gainesville, Georgia, assisted 
Perry in getting the work established there. 


This was only one of the twenty-seven new churches gained 
by the growing organization during 1910. The number of new 
churches was not a mere statistic that made a good report, but 
each one represented labor, tears, and a passion for souls and 
holiness such as was experienced in Dahlonega. 


§ 4. “RouGcH AND REapy” 


The sixteen ministers set forth during the year were not 
cold, lifeless statistics, but each one was an accession—a victory 
—a brand from the altar of God to help spread the fire of Pen- 
tecost. Completely opposite the poised, educated Perry was a 
preacher widely known as the most colorful figure in the his- 


» According to interviews with Sam C. Perry. 
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tory of the Church of God—J. W. Buckalew, affectionately 
called “Rough and Ready” because of his brusque manner and 
stormy temperament. 

Buckalew had been a gambler and drunkard before his con- 
version, a fugitive from the law, and an unstable husband and 
father, who, from his home in Trion, Georgia, wandered into 
Alabama, where he came under the influence of the holiness 
message. He was converted after leaping from his seat one 
night under a holiness tent and running into the nearby woods, 
trying to flee from his overwhelming conviction, then meekly 
returning in time to answer the altar call and be converted. As 
tempestuously and impetuously as Buckalew had always lived, 
he continued to live as a Christian; he lived as vigorously and 
daringly for Christ as he had lived in sin. Several years after his 
conversion, Buckalew received the baptism of the Holy Ghost 
in a revival conducted by Miss Clyde Cotton in Boaz, Alabama. 
On February 20, 1910, he came into the Church of God and 
was ordained. 

He was then forty years of age, a swarthy, hulking man with 
stooped shoulders and unusually long arms. Yet, when Bucka- 
lew took the pulpit he was complete master, and one of the 
most effective evangelists in Pentecostal history, who had great 
revivals and established sound churches with his roughshod 
preaching.’ During the day, he picked cotton or did other mi- 
grant work in order to support his family, and at night he 
preached the gospel. 


8 J. W. Buckalew, Incidents in the Life of J. W. Buckalew (Cleveland, Tenn.: 
Church of God Publishing House), p. 33. 


7It has been told by those who knew him that he could get more people into 
the altar than any dozen of his fellow ministers. Yet, he was unpredictable and 
did unusual things in an unusual way. Sometimes he would order those in the 
altar to leave, and come back when they really wanted to seek God. The next 
night the people would run screaming into the altar. Often hungry and broke 
in his meetings, he would look at delicacies in a shop window then slap himself 
across the mouth with words like, “Behave yourself, mouth, ’til you get back to 
the tent, and you can have some cheese and crackers.” He would give away his 
last cent to some person in need even when his own shoes had large holes in 
them, his clothes were threadbare, and his body was undernourished. It is no 
wonder that he became a legend even in his day. 
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§5. An ALABAMA TOWN 


During the late summer of 1910, J. W. Buckalew pitched his 
tent in the little town of Alabama City, where more than two 
thousand persons gathered around the tent nightly. The evan- 
gelist reported the meeting in the new Church journal Evening 


Light and Church of God Evangel: 


We are having one of the best meetings I ever saw. Over 
one hundred have received the baptism with the Holy Ghost. 
Two thousand people stand around the tent until midnight 
listening to the cries of souls praying through to God. Some 
are getting under the power in the public school and . . . for 
hours speaking in other tongues. Also some getting under the 
power in the Sunday Schools of other churches.® 


In another place Buckalew reported further: 


People would fall under the power all over the tent. I well 
remember one man who got up in a tree near the altar so he 
could see the people in the altar. The power struck him and 
he fell to the ground crying for mercy . . . Gambling houses, 
poolrooms and church ice cream suppers were closed out .. . 
Sometimes over a hundred hungry souls would make a rush 
to the altar and commence crying to God.® 


Opposition was inevitable. Buckalew was ordered to leave 
town or his tent would be burned down. He stayed, but some 
young men slept under the tent at night in order to assist him 
and his wife in case of trouble. One Friday night—about Sep- 
tember 23—at eleven o'clock, while the Buckalews, with Hu- 
bert McCarty and J. H. Graham, were eating a lunch after the 
service, three drunk policemen swaggered under the tent and 
placed the group under arrest. Mrs. Buckalew was permitted 
to stay with the wife of the jailer, but the three men were 
locked in jail, where, the evangelist recalled in his memoirs, 
all night long they prayed and sang and shouted. 

Through the window of his cell, Buckalew watched the leap- 
ing flames light up the sky as the policemen burned his tent in 


8 The Evening Light and Church of God Evangel, Oct. 15, 1910, p. 7. 
9 Buckalew, op. cit., pp. 122-124. 
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the middle of the night. Still, he wrote, “While the flames were 
ascending we were in the iron cells praising God that we were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for His sake.” What happened 
the next morning is best told in Buckalew’s own words: 


Morning dawned and the sun with its golden rays peeped 
from behind the eastern horizon and found its way down up- 
on a stone jail. The people began to rise. “Hush! Listen!” was 
exclaimed as they heard the shouting and singing of Bucka- 
lew, Graham, McCarty, and Sister Buckalew in jail. A crowd 
began to gather outside. I could hear the sighs and sobs of 
broken hearts. I could see my sisters weeping . . . The crowds 
continued to gather and at eight o’clock we sang “Jesus Passed 
This Way Before,” then we called them to prayer. Such a 
sight I never saw before. Men and women were on their faces 
or under the power of God. When nine o'clock came, we 
heard the huge lock click, and we were commanded to come 
out, then they marched us out into the large hall. Here they 
told us if we would comply with their rules we could go free. 
We did not promise anything but to go back and preach, then 
they gave unconditional freedom.?° 


Buckalew and his helpers were not cowed by the police au- 
thorities, but went immediately to the ruins of the tent to ar- 
range for the service that night. According to the Gadsden news- 
paper, by service time an acre of packed humanity was gath- 
ered around the charred ruins more eager than ever to hear 
the bold, intrepid evangelist preach the gospel.** There on the 
ashes of the tent, another congregation of the Church of God 
was set in order. 


10 Tbid., p. 125. No charges seem to have been filed against these men, but 
this was probably only an effort to intimidate them. How Buckalew gained the 
information, he does not state, but in both his report to the Church paper, writ- 
ten less than a week after the incident (The Evening Light and Church of God 
Evangel, Oct. 15, I910, p. 6), and in his autobiography, written several years 
later, he mentioned that the mayor and board of aldermen in Alabama City 
wrote to Cleveland, Tennessee, to find out how they “got rid of the holiness 
people” there. The reply supposedly was that in Cleveland they put the people 
in jail and burned their tents. Actually, tents were cut down in Cleveland, but 
were never burned down, and the people were never jailed. It is doubtful that 
there was any such official correspondence, even though there may have been 
some such jocular exchanges between the officials of the cities. 

11 This news item is quoted in Buckalew’s memoirs without the name or 
edition of the newspaper. 
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Besides the numerous new churches organized by Buckalew 
in Alabama, Georgia, and adjacent states, he also won several 
new preachers to the Church. He went from Alabama City to 
Armuchee, Georgia, a small community near Rome where a 
church was established October 16, 1910. Among the mem- 
bers of the new congregation was T. S. Payne, who would him- 
self become a prominent pioneer preacher.” 


Even though Buckalew was persecuted everywhere he 
preached, he was a happy and joyful herald of God. While in 
Armuchee he sent a report to the Church paper in which was 
reflected the irrepressible optimism that always lay near the 
surface of his personality: 


We are still here in the beautiful hills of North Georgia 
near the city of Rome. Oh, how I praise God for the privilege 
of first breaking the news of full salvation to these hungry 
souls. How they sit and listen to the Word as it is being 
preached to them . . . The Lord is stirring the people here. 
Some are saying they wish they had never heard this gospel. 
They know that it is the Word of God . . . He is revealing 
Himself to the people, and they are waking up and getting 
the latter rain.'® 


§ 6. THE SCHOOLMASTER 


During Buckalew’s great meetings in Alabama, a prominent 
schoolmaster who was also a Methodist preacher came under 
the influence of the Pentecostal message * and joined the 
Church of God near the close of 1910. He was J. B. Ellis, a 
gifted and capable man whose acumen and energy brought him 
immediate respect and marked him for leadership in the 


12 “Youth Interviews Experience,” The Lighted Pathway, Feb., 1950, p. 14. 
“In the year 1910 Brother John W. Buckalew, one of the greatest Church of 
God pioneer preachers, came to our community. During the day he picked cot- 
ton and at night preached the gospel under a brush arbor. In the midst of severe 
persecutions from worldly church people, which included showers of eggs, sev- 
eral received the Holy Ghost and a small church was set in order . . .” 

13 The Evening Light and Church of God Evangel, Nov. 1, 1910, p. 6. 

14J. B. Ellis, Blazing the Gospel Trail (Cleveland, Tenn.: Church of God 
Publishing House), p. 23 ff. 
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Church. In his brief autobiography, Ellis has told of his in- 
troduction to the Church: 


Brother Buckalew and a crowd of Pentecostal folk came 
from Alabama City to a Methodist church near us and 
started a meeting. I was at this time teaching in the public 
school about six miles away. The next day after the meeting 
started, the steward of the church called me over the phone 
and informed me that something terrible was taking place 
over at the church. About twelve of the church members had 
received the Holy Ghost, and as I had been a former pastor 
of the church at this place, he invited me to come over and 
do something with it... 

On Saturday night I went over and joined them in service. 
I had attended one service two years before at Birmingham; 
so I had been studying and reading up on the subject until I 
was convinced that the baptism of the Holy Ghost was an- 
other experience I had not received.?° 


Ellis was brought to such realization of his spiritual need 
that he began to seek the Holy Ghost baptism along with the 
others in the altar and, on Sunday night, received the experi- 
ence. There were instant repercussions. On Monday morning 
only a third of Ellis’ pupils were at school; the others had been 
kept at home in protest to the teacher’s participation in the 
Pentecostal revival. He was not daunted by this or other ef- 
forts to embarrass him, so finally the pupils all returned. It was 
another matter with his church, for a week later he was handed 
a request from his superiors and the official board of the church 
“that no one trespass on our church property or premises with 
the heresy of receiving the baptism of the Holy Ghost, subse- 
quent to sanctification and evidenced by speaking in other 
tongues.” *® A large crowd had gathered to hear Ellis preach 
that day. He asked how far it was to the line of the church 
property, then invited the congregation to a suitable place ad- 
joining the property and preached to them there. He was then 
without a church home until he joined the Church of God in 


15 Ibid., pp. 23, 24. 
16 [bid., p. 28. 
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Alabama City and was ordained by M. S. Lemons around 
December 12, 1910. 


§ 7. To Distant LANnps 


In 1909, Edmond S. Barr, a native of the Bahama Islands, at- 
tended the autumn camp meeting in Pleasant Grove, Florida, 
where he and his wife Rebecca received the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost.’ Barr understandably wanted to return to his 
homeland and tell his countrymen the good news of the full 
gospel. R. M. Evans, the retired Methodist minister who had 
helped bring Tomlinson to Pleasant Grove earlier in 1909 * 
and had sacrificed his superannuation in order to join the 
Church of God, became much concerned about taking the 
Pentecostal message to the Bahamas, and felt that he had re- 
ceived a definite call from God to go there. He first raised 
enough money, by contributing most of it himself, to send Barr 
and his wife back to the Islands with a promise to follow them 
as soon as arrangements could be made. Barr reached his home- 
land in November, 1909, and began to bear witness to the 


things he had received of God.” 


In order to go to the Bahamas personally, R. M. Evans was 
forced to sell his home in Durant, two miles from Pleasant 
Grove, and his few cows, hogs, and chickens. With the money 
from these, he bought a wagon and a team of mules, which he 
and his wife drove more than three hundred miles to Miami, 
where he stored the wagon and sold the mules. This provided 
passage to the Islands. On January 4, 1910, Evans and his 
wife, with Carl M. Padgett,” landed at Nassau, the first mis- 
sionaries to represent the Church of God abroad. 


On February 1 Evans sent a report back to the Church: 


17 Cf. Simmons, op. cit., pp. 119, 120. 

18 See page 98. 

19 R. M. Evans, “Missionary,” The Evening Light and Church of God Evan- 
gel, March 1). 19 10,6p...7: 

20 Who later became a missionary-overseer of the Church of God in the Ba- 
hama Islands. 
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We . . . immediately looked up Brother and Sister Barr, 
who . . . were making full proof of their ministry. And al- 
though the usual places of worship were, as a rule, closed to 
them, yet they had rented a hall, and were faithfully preach- 
ing all phases of the full gospel of Christ, including the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost, as indicated by the Bible sign of 
speaking in tongues . . . And the Spirit was already moving 
upon the hearts of the people. 


We obtained a cottage and began to cooperate with them 
immediately; and up to the present time between fifteen and 
twenty have been converted, five sanctified, and about the 
same number have received the baptism with the Holy Ghost 
. .. This is the more remarkable because very few indeed of 
any church seem to know much of vital godliness.?? 


Soon Evans and Barr had seven places opened to them for 
services, and as their message became noised about, calls and 
invitations came to them from many of the islands. Tents were 
erected, halls were rented, and homes were visited by these com- 
rades of different colors and races who bore a single message of 
full salvation to all mankind.” Throughout the year, great re- 
vivals were conducted by these men and other native workers. 
There was some persecution; such as, the burning of Mrs. 
Eribella Eneas’ two homes on May 17,” for the Pentecostal 
message was unknown to the people there, and many would not 
tolerate that which was to them new or unfamiliar. 


The Church of God had no foreign missions program at 
that time and no systematic way of supporting these workers. 
Different congregations and individuals sent contributions to 
their support, but this was usually too meager to provide even 


21 Evans, op. cit., p. 7. 

22 Evans’ report continued: “. . . in many places their spiritual condition is 
pitable, indeed. There are a number of open doors on the different islands where 
the gospel can be preached effectively to hungry-hearted English-speaking peo- 
ple, both white and colored. The harvest is indeed great, and the laborers are 
few. But let no one enter who is not thoroughly dead, and made alive in 
Christ Jesus, and cleansed, and filled with the Holy Ghost so that he or she 
will not hesitate to get down to and labor for the most degraded of the Lord’s 
poor creatures .. .” 


23 The Evening Light and Church of God Evangel, Aug. 15, 1910, p. 7. 
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the necessities of life, so the missionaries, like the ministers, 
had to work for their own support. 


§ 8. BEGINNINGS IN NEw STATES 


After the great revival in Dahlonega, Georgia, Sam C. Perry 
visited Cuba and laid the groundwork for Pentecostal work 
there, but no churches were established. He then conducted re- 
vivals at various points in Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee. Before the year ended, he moved into Ken- 
tucky, making his residence in London, and soon the Church 
of God was established in this State, the sixth to be reached 
by the spreading organization. 

Besides those states in which there were organized churches, 
good prospects and contacts were made in Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Iowa, Indiana, and Virginia. Many of these states had 
been visited by Church of God ministers, and most of them 
by the close of 1910 had Pentecostal families living in them. 
Like early Christianity, a great factor in the spread of the 
Church of God was the migration of its families from one place 
to another. Every place to which a Pentecostal faggot moved 
became a potential field for the gospel—and thus the fire 
spread over the country. 


belly 
ASSEMBLY INTERLUDE 


§ 1. ConsOLIDATION OF GAINS 


Consequent to a year of such prosperity, the Assembly of 
1911 was a time of joyous fellowship and envisioned planning. 
The delegates zealously sought ways of making their efforts of 
the ensuing year even more effective than they had been previ- 
ously. Both doctrinally and organizationally. the Church sought 
to consolidate its gains and regather its forces for still greater 
thrusts forward. In his annual address, the General Overseer 
pointed out that “the work has grown to such a proportion now 
that there is a demand for a better system.”* Six states and one 
foreign country had been reached by the heralds of the Church 
of God, but there should be more systematic organization in 
order to reach all the states and every part of the world. 


§ 2. THe NEED oF A SCHOOL 


One pressing need of the ambitious Church was a prepara- 
tory school for the training of workers. A committee was ap- 

- 6“ ° ° f ° 2 
pointed “to locate a place and erect a building for this school, 
in addition to which a seven-man board of education was ap- 
pointed.* Even though seven years would pass before the 
school became a reality, this emphasis on it indicates the pre- 
mium placed on an educated ministry by the struggling young 


Church. 


§ 3. STATE OVERSEERS 
One of the most significant steps of administration and or- 


1 Book of Minutes (Sixth, 1911), p. 43. 

2 Ibid., p. 48. The committee was composed of F. J. Lee, Sam C. Perry, 
J. W. Buckalew, V. W. Kennedy, and George C. Barron. 

3A. J. Tomlinson, F. J. Lee, Sam C. Perry, H. W. McArthur, George C. 
Barron, J. B. Ellis, M. S. Lemons. 


Hi 
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ganization ever taken by the Church of God was the creation of 
the office of State Overseer. The reason for this action has 
been tersely set forth: 


The work by this time was too large for the Overseer to 
take care of all the duties that his office had imposed upon 
him with relation to the local churches. It would have been 
impossible, with the churches as badly scattered as they were, 
for him to visit all of them and appoint pastors for them.* 


These new offices would not lessen the authority of the Gen- 
eral Overseer, for the superintendents of the various states 
would serve under his direction. In each case the overseer was 
a leading pastor in his state, and continued as such, for it would 
be several years before the overseers could or would need to de- 
vote full time to their superintendency. Even the General Over- 
seer was pastor of the local church in Cleveland. W. F. Bryant. 
of the Tellico Mountains, who resided in Cleveland, was ap- 
pointed over Tennessee, and Sam C. Perry, who had only re- 
cently moved to London, Kentucky, was named to serve there. 
The complete list was 


Tennessee, W. F. Bryant, Cleveland, Tenn. 

Kentucky, Sam C. Perry, London, Ky. 

North Carolina, C. R. Curtis, Hayesville, N. C. 

Virginia, J. J. Lowman, Hiwassee, Va. 
Georgia, H. W. McArthur, Gainesville, Ga. 

Alabama, V. W. Kennedy, Adamsville, Ala. 

Florida, J..A. Giddens, Clearwater, Fla.® 


Aw BR WN 
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Each overseer was authorized to see that his churches were 
supplied with pastors, to keep a record of all churches and 
ministers in his state, and to make an annual report of the 
work in his state to the General Overseer. Each was expected 
to know at any time the names and addresses of all Church of 
God ministers and the number of members in his state. Above 
all, he was expected to “conduct or order a general evangelistic 


4 Simmons, op. cit., p. 24. 
5 Book of Minutes (Sixth, 1911), pp. 51, 52. 
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campaign over his state during the year.” ° The whole plan 
was instituted in order to effect better organization and ex- 
pedite the spread of the revival. 


§ 4. “CHurcH oF Gop EVANGEL” 


The Church paper was lauded as a great contributor to the 
success of the Church during the recent year, since it served as 
a moral liaison between the workers in the several states where 
the Church was established. Tomlinson, who edited the new 
publication, said, 


The paper is a great factor in spreading the news of the 
Church into new fields.’ 


With the first issue in March, 1911, when the paper would be 
exactly one year old, its name was to be shortened to Church of 
God Evangel, by which name it has been known ever since. 


§ 5. OUTLINE OF TEACHINGS 


Until 1910, the Church did not have a published declara- 
tion of faith or articles of faith—or even a formal outline of its 
teachings. During the summer of 1910, an issue of the Evangel 
was dedicated to the doctrines of the Church,’ in which:a com- 
mittee listed some of the prominent teachings.’ This was not 


6 Loc. cit. From this first division of the Church of God into districts, 
the state lines have been followed with only a few exceptions. Often several 
states have been grouped under one overseer because of the sparseness of mem- 
bers in the states. There have also been times when, because of geographic con- 
venience, it has been thought best to place parts of states under separate over- 
seers (e.g., the extreme eastern portion of Virginia, on the tip of the Delaware- 
Eastern Maryland Peninsula, is under the overseer of those states). This has also 
been done occasionally because of uneven church population as when some church 
is isolated on the opposite side of the state from the principal works in it but 
is near the churches of a neighboring state, it is placed under the supervision of 
the neighboring overseer. Several times a state has been divided under two over- 
seers because of its geographic size (e.g., Texas, in 1937), or large membership 
(e.g., Alabama, in 1950). Generally, however, it has been both practical and 
desirable to adhere to the state lines. 

* Book of Minutes (Sixth, 1911), p. 43. 

8 The issue of August 15, 1910. 

8 This committee was composed of M. S. Lemons, R. G. Spurling, T. L. 
McLain, and A. J. Tomlinson. Book of Minutes (Fifth, 1910), p. 37. 
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intended to be a proper codification of Church of God belief, 
but was a concise outline to assist candidates for ordination. 
The abbreviated wording of the teachings served principally to 
identify the scripture references upon which the teachings were 
based, which explains why they are not detailed and frequent- 
ly not clear. 


The Church of God stands for the whole Bible rightly di- 
vided. The New Testament as the only rule for government 
and discipline .. . 


TEACHINGS 


Repentance: Mark 1:15, Luke 13:3, Acts 3:19. 
Justification: Rom. 5:1, Titus 3:7. 
Regeneration: Titus 3:5. 

New Birth: John:3:3, 1) Peter 1:23, 1 John 3:0; 

Sanctification subsequent to justification: Rom. 5:2, 

1 Cors i236, 1 hess4:3, Heb.-1 3-12: 

6. Holiness: Luke 1:75, 1 Thess. 4:7; Heb: 12:1 4- 

7. Water Baptism by immersion: Matt. 28:18, Mark 1:9- 
10, John 3:22, 23, Acts 8:36-38. 

8. Baptism with the Holy Ghost subsequent to cleans- 
ing: The enduement of power for service: Matt. 3:11, 
Luke 24:49-53, Acts 1:4-8. 

9. The speaking in tongues as the evidence of the baptism 
with the Holy Ghost: John 15:26, Acts 2:4, Acts 
10:44-46, Acts 19:1-7. 

10. The full restoration of the gifts to the Church: 1 Cor. 
122027), DOe2 oye te Olea ae 

11. Signs following believers: Mark 16:17-20, Rom. 
15: 16-19) Heb. 234) 

12. Fruits of the Spirit: Rom. 6:22, Gal. 5:22-23, Eph. 
5:0) Phila 

13. Divine healing provided for all in the atonement: Psalm 
103:3, Isa. 53:4-5, Matt. 8:17, Jas. 5:14-16, 1 Pet. 
2 2A. 

14. The Lord’s Supper: Luke 22:17-20, 1 Cor. 11:23-26. 

15. Washing the saints’ feet: John 13:4-17, 1 Tim. 5:9-10. 

16. Tithing and giving: Gen. 14:18-20, Gen. 28:20-22, 
Mal.. 3: to, Luke/ 11:42), 1.Cor7 10:2, 2Cor: 6:6-0, 
Heb. 7:4-9-21. 

17. Restitution where possible: Matt. 3:8, Luke 19:9. 
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18. Premillenial second coming of Jesus: 

First, to resurrect the dead saints and to catch away the 
living saints to meet Him in the air: Matt. 24:27-28, 
1 Cor. 15:51-52, 1 Thess. 4:15-17. 

Second, to reign on the earth a thousand years: Zech. 
14:4, 1 Thess. 4:14, 2 Thess. 1:7-10, Jude 14-15, 
Rev. 5:10, Rev. 19:11-21, Rev. 20:4-6. 

1g. Resurrection: John 5:28-29, Acts 24:15, Rev. 20:5-6. 

20. Eternal life for the righteous: Matt. 25:46, 
Luke 18:30, John 10:28, Rom. 6:22, 1 John 5:11-13. 

21. Eternal punishment for the wicked. No liberation nor 
annihilation: Matt. 25:41-46, Mark 3:29, 2 Thess. 
1:8-9, Rev. 20:10-15, Rev. 21:8. 

22. Total abstinence from all liquor or strong drinks: Prov. 
DORM PETOVa 2 3120-32, 15a. 29-7570) COL. 5° 11551) Cor. 
6710; Galics:2 7. 

23. Against the use of tobacco in any form, opium, mor- 
phine.etcrspusas 55-2, 2% Cora 10:3 13329 2. Cor. 17:1, 
Eph, 5:3-8, Jas: 1:21. 

24. Meats and drinks: Rom. 14:2-17, 1 Cor. 8:8, 1 Tim. 
4:1-5. 

25. The Sabbath: Hosea 2:11, Rom. 14:5-6, Col. 2:16-17, 
Rom. 13:1-2. 


These teachings were accepted in this form by the Assembly 
of 1911,°° and in 1912 were published in the Minutes, where, 
with only slight amendments, they have been published ever 
since.’ In 1915 the following three teachings were added:” 


10 Jbid. (Sixth, 1911), pp. 45-47. At the Assembly of 1930 (Twenty-fifth) 
these teachings again were discussed, and it was “reaffirmed that we stand for the 
whole Bible rightly divided and for the New Testament as our only rule of faith 
and practice, and we do now declare the laws and teachings of the Bible as set 
forth . . . under the heading ‘Church of God Teachings’ to be the official find- 
ings and interpretations of the 1930 Assembly of the Churches of God . . .” Min- 
utes of the Twenty-fifth Annual Assembly, 1930, p. 23. 

11 Compare these teachings as originally outlined with their present form in 
Appendix C, p. 311. Even though this listing was arranged as an Evangel fea- 
ture, prepared for applicants for ordination, and was undetailed and incomplete, 
it has served since 1911 as the chief expression of Church of God theology, ethi- 
cal teaching, and sacraments. This has been due to the Church’s insistence on 
having only the Word of God as its “rule for government and discipline” and its 
“Book of faith and practice.” Also, for this reason no effort has been made to 
rearrange the teachings in a more systematic order. 

12 Minutes of the Eleventh Annual Assembly, 1915, p. 33- 
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26. Against members wearing gold for ornament or decora- 
tion; such as, finger rings, bracelets, earrings, lockets, 
GUC; ISS 5-2 toate an a 

27. Against members belonging to lodges: John 18:20, 
2 Cor. 6:14-17. 

28. Against members swearing: Matt. 5:34, Jas. 5:12. 


§ 6. CourcH FINANCE 


As has been pointed out earlier, the lack of an adequate sys- 
tem of support compelled five out of six ministers to earn their 
living by work outside the ministry. This condition naturally im- 
peded the progress of the work, the awareness of which caused 
this sixth Assembly to spend much time in seeking the Bible 
plan of church finance. 


Tithing was discussed. Some favored tithing and offer- 

ings, also; others favored giving and not tithing; all admit- 
ted there was no compulsion but that all should walk in the 
light as He is in the light. A conclusion was reached when 
the General Overseer read and expounded Heb. 7, bringing 
in other scriptures bearing on the subject. The following 
minute was then read and approved. 
_ It is advised that liberty be granted to teach tithing and 
giving with the understanding that the Church is not to en- 
force tithing on the members, but teach them the blessed- 
ness of tithing and exhort them to seek for the abundance 
of grace that will evidently lead them or enable them to prac- 
tice it from choice. No one objects to tithing or teaching that 
people ought to tithe, provided the churches do not under- 
take to enforce it... 18 


In every way the Assembly was a great success. Inspiration- 
ally, the delegates were rejuvenated and inspired with courage, 


13 Book of Minutes (Sixth, 1911), p. 46. From this Assembly in rgr1, the 
Church of God has encouraged tithes as God’s plan of ministerial support. Its 
position has not appreciably changed, for tithing is still not obligatory, but it is 
strongly advocated and urged upon all members. The Church maintains that 
tithing is not a Levitical law expressly for the pre-Christian priesthood but that 
it is a divine and perpetual system of church finance. In support of this, it 
is pointed out that tithing was practiced by Abram and Jacob (Genesis 14, 31) 
long before the Levitical law was given (Lev. 27:30) and that Christ sanctioned 
it without question in Matt. 23:23. It is further understood that Paul referred 
to tithes in 1 Cor. 9:1-7, 16:1, 2, even though he did not use the word itself. 


Assembly Interlude Ree 


faith, and hope. Doctrinally and ethically, although nothing 
new was done, the Church made clearer its position of such 
subjects as water baptism by immersion,” gifts and fruits of the 
Spirit,”® and its objection to the use of tobacco,”* and to the doc- 
trine of eternal security.’’ Organizationally, the Assembly was 
one of the most successful that had convened up to that time. 


§ 7. ACCELERATION OF REVIVAL 


Not only did the Pentecostal revival continue, but it also in- 
creased mightily under the organization of the state overseers, 
augmented by the new financial system. This distribution of 
authority and responsibility expedited the sending of preachers 
to fields ripe for revival, and the new emphasis on tithing freed 
a few ministers from secular work so that more time could be 
given to the ministry. Still, very few ministers were wholly sup- 
ported by their congregations, and most of the state overseers 
had to be financially supplemented by wages earned either by 
themselves or other members of their families. The privations 
and sacrifices of the preachers in that period of revival were 
severe, but the flame in their hearts drove them on in the work 
of salvaging what part they could of derelict humanity. As 
more and more people joined the Church and began to tithe 
their incomes, more preachers devoted full time to the ministry. 
The result was ten years of almost unprecedented revival. 


14 Book of Minutes (Sixth, 1911), p. 45. “The words ‘by immersion’ were 
taken out on the ground that immersion is not a Bible term but with a full 
understanding that baptism is to plunge or dip, or a burial beneath the surface 
of the water and lifting out again, and not sprinkling or pouring.” 

15 Loc. cit. 

16 [bid., pp. 46, 47. 

17 Loc. cit. 
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MORE PREACHERS AND PIONEERS 


§ 1. Years oF OPTIMISM 


From 1911 to 1920 the Church of God enjoyed a period of 
prodigious revival and comparative prosperity. This is not to 
say that the Church experienced a roseate popularity, for the 
period brought some of the most vigorous persecution ever 
wreaked upon the Church. Expansion did not come easily, for 
the labors and struggles were some of the most arduous and 
exacting ever wrought by its members. It was, however, an era 
of advancement, for the heralds of Pentecost were heeded if not 
loved, and the gospel spread wonderfully over the nation and 
much of the world. 

On February 15, 1911, a party of thirteen ministers sailed 
from Miami to the Bahamas to strengthen the work there.’ 
Among those making the trip were A. J. Tomlinson, J. W. 
Buckalew, C. M. Padgett, Roy Miller, Efford Haynes, Clyde 
Cotton Haynes, Flora E. Bower, and Lulu Williams. This mis- 
sion band toured the islands preaching, singing, and leading 
souls to God on the docks, on the beaches, in the market places. 
Their efforts were successful, and a great boost was given to 
the mission program of the Church. The mission band returned 
the latter part of April. 

Elsewhere, the Church reached into new fields and new 
workers were gained. Such men as J. W. Buckalew, J. B. Ellis, 
M. S. Lemons, Sam C. Perry, Efford Haynes, and others es- 
tablished new churches in various places, and the movement 
realized considerable gains. F. J. Lee became prominent as a 
preacher and theologian. At the General Assembly in 1912 
(Seventh), Lee preached on “Demonology” with such compre- 


1 Tomlinson, Journal. 
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hension and conviction that his services as lecturer and evange- 
list were sought in many places. Following his famous address, 
he preached on every General Assembly program until the time 


of his death.’ 


§ 2. InTo THE SOUTHWEST 


When R. M. Singleton, of Raton, New Mexico, the pastor of 
two mission churches in that state, heard of the Church of God, 
he sought to bring his small group into the growing Pentecostal 
organization. These two works with a total membership of fif- 
ty-three were accepted into the Church and reported at the 
1912 Assembly. During the following months, A. J. Tomlin- 
son made a trip to these new churches in the far West, then 
continued on an extended tour of several Western states.” 


Tomlinson’s tour of the West took him into Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Iowa, and Missouri,* in each of which he 
preached the Pentecostal faith with some success. The ground 
was thus broken for the full gospel and the Church of God. 


§ 3. New Freres Are Lit 


In 1912 a Methodist preacher in Evansville, Indiana, who 
had been searching the Scriptures for about a year, became 
convinced that the Holy Ghost baptism was not a blessing un- 
attainable since apostolic days but one to be experienced in 
modern days by men of faith and consecration. In his unpub- 
lished memoirs, D. P. Barnett has related: 


Fully persuaded of this glorious truth, I proceeded to 
preach this doctrine to my congregation. Then we would tar- 
ry at the altar for the filling of the Spirit. It was on a Sun- 
day morning when God poured out the Spirit upon us, as He 
did upon the hundred and twenty on the day of Pentecost. 
Many of my congregation were baptized with the Holy 


2 Book of Minutes (Seventh, 1912), p. 68 ff. 
3 Tomlinson, Journal. 


4 Ibid. 
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Ghost and they spoke with tongues as the Spirit gave the ut- 
terance. I, too, received this precious experience.* 


This resulted in the expulsion of Barnett and some of his 
members from the Methodist Church. A hall was rented and 
converted into a Pentecostal Mission, which rapidly grew under 
the ministry of Barnett into a strong full-gospel work. A great 
Pentecostal revival swept Evansville under the forceful preach- 
ing that later would make this evangelist one of the most ef- 
fective soul winners in the Church of God. The local paper 
carried such observations as 


The Pentecostals raised such a wail last night that even 
the bystanders wept with great emotion.® 


§ 4. COMPELLED To Go 


Like Jeremiah, in whose bones was shut up such a fire that 
he was compelled to go forth with the message of God,’ Barnett 
felt he must spread the Pentecostal message into other ham- 
lets and towns and cities, so with his tent he sallied forth. In 
Rumsey, Kentucky, he won to the faith two brothers who would 
one day be Church of God preachers, Prony and Tony Ford. 

In Carmi, Illinois, a rural school was rented for the revival, 
but before a week passed the meeting was ordered closed by 
the trustees. Undaunted, the evangelist erected his tent and 
proceeded with the preaching of regeneration, sanctification, 
and the baptism of the Holy Ghost. The revival was so great 
that thousands of people attended from as far away as twenty 
and twenty-five miles.* Barnett recalled: 


5 From the unpublished memoirs of D. P. Barnett, from which material con- 
cerning this section has been gained. Much information was received from Bar- 
nett personally before his death in August, 1952, and subsequently from inter- 
views with his nephew, Houston R. Morehead, and others who were well ac- 
quainted with his work. 

6 Quoted in Barnett’s memoirs from The Evansville Courier-Journal. 

7 Jeremiah 20:9, “His word was in mine heart as a burning fire shut up in 
my bones, and I was weary with forbearing, and I could not stay.” 

8 Some townsmen who recall this revival have estimated that on some nights as 
many as twelve or fifteen thousand persons covered the countryside to hear the 
trumpet-voiced herald of Pentecost. 
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I was never wanting for a crowd in order to preach. I nev- 
er closed my services around the clock, day and night. I had 
a very strong voice in those days; it did not tire easily .. . 
I preached several times each day and night. The altar would 
fill. We would have our prayer in the altar; many were pray- 
ing through to the blessing. Some were falling under the pow- 
er of the Holy Spirit . . . When the altar would empty, I 
would preach and it would fill again. 


A new thing was happening in Illinois. City officials sent 
physicians to the tent to examine those exercised by the Spirit, 
but they could discover no malady other than “a higher power 
than man.” A carnival tent was put up across the street from 
the gospel tent, but the people at the carnival drifted in fascina- 
tion to the revival. Even the carnival performers ventured across 
the street to hear the gospel, and some of them were saved. The 
remnant of the carnival quickly left town. 

Barnett’s meeting in Eldorado, in the spring of 1914, was 
even more successful than that in Carmi. Several hundred re- 
ceived the baptism of the Holy Ghost; people camped near the 
tent in order not to miss a service or a sermon; the meetings 
were so emotionally pitched and the booming voice of the evan- 
gelist so sincere that people often fell into the sawdust as he 
invited them to the altar. He stalked the aisles pointing his fin- 
ger at sinners and commanding them to seek God, many of 
whom fell screaming in either fear or ecstasy as they started 
toward the altar.” 


§ 5. Won To THE CHURCH OF Gop 


A large Pentecostal church was built in Eldorado, and Bar- 
nett remained as pastor. One of the members was a Church of 
God lady from Alabama who urged her pastor to send for T. S. 
Payne, by then a preacher of note in the Church of God. In 
1916 Payne visited Eldorado and showed the people the need 


9 This information has been received and verified by men now ministers in the 
Church of God who were present in the meetings. 
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of organization. Both Barnett and the congregation *” united 


with the Church of God.** Among the future ministers who 
joined the Church was John O. Yates, who would soon help 
blaze the pioneer trail in Illinois and Missouri. Not only was 
the Eldorado Church brought into the Church of God, but also 
the Carmi Church and others that had sprung up from these 
great revivals. From this beginning, the Church spread through 
the Midwest. 


§ 6. Toe NorTHWEST 


It was in 1912 that Jasper P. Matthews, of the Apostolic 
Faith in Portland, Oregon, carried the Pentecostal message into 
the Dakotas.” In the little town of Golden Valley, North Da- 
kota, between Bismarck and the Kildeer Mountains, to which 
he had felt a definite call of the Lord, Matthews conducted a 
revival in a small tin shop. When the crude accommodations of 
the shop became too small for the crowds, a German Congre- 
gational pastor offered his church to Matthews for the revival 
services. The meeting was highly successful, and two Pente- 
costal missions were established in North Dakota—one in Gold- 
en Valley and one at the Barker Schoolhouse, fourteen miles 
farther north, where Matthews had conducted an earlier 
meeting. After Matthews left, the congregation in Golden Val- 
ley worshipped in an old theater building that was purchased 
by one of the new Pentecostal members.” 

Several years passed, during which spurious doctrines were 
foisted upon the people by “free-Pentecostal” preachers who 
chanced to pass through. The people prayed that God would 
send someone to them to teach them and help them find the 

10 With the exception of three men. 

11 For several years Eldorado, Illinois, was the largest congregation in the en- 
tire organization, finally yielding to the Greenville, South Carolina, church (Tre- 
mont Ave.), which is still the largest. 

12 Much of the information in this section has been gathered from interviews 
with Paul H. Walker, who was a lad of eleven when Matthews went to North 
Dakota and who has preserved much material on the beginning of the Church of 


God in the Northwest. 
13 FE, M. Walker. 
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Bible plan of church government. A Church of God preacher 
named William Hance was led to this place and there expound- 
ed the need of oneness and unity and organization to the peo- 
ple, who were confused by disunity and precarious doctrine.” 
Hance sent a request to G. T. Stargel, of Gastonia, North Caro- 
lina, to come and assist in the meetings. Stargel hastened to 
Golden Valley and assisted his friend in meetings that lasted 
for several months. The people who had been warned against 
organization were persuaded that church organization is scrip- 
tural and necessary, so, in the year 1916, the first Church of 
God was established in the Northwest,’ and J. W. Barker was 
appointed pastor. After the meeting in Golden Valley, Hance 
and Stargel moved north to the Barker Schoolhouse, where 
there was similar dissension, and conducted a revival, after 
which the second Church of God was set in order, with Robert 
Merrifield as pastor. Both churches were small, but the people 
were good and faithful, and the Pentecostal message spread 
through the Northwest. 


§ 7. Toe SouTH 


While the Church of God was extending into the South- 
west, Northwest, and Midwest, it was also gaining rapidly in 
the South. By 1913 several small rural churches were estab- 
lished in Mississippi ** and West Virginia *’ and one church 
each in Colorado * and California.” By 1915 Louisiana was 
represented on the Church roster with five congregations,” 
three of which were organized that year, and South Carolina 
had three congregations.”* Not only were new states being in- 


14 Some doctrines were prevalent there that had torn the Christian Union 
asunder at the turn of the century. See page 41 ff. 

15 This church was organized in the ranch house of E. M. Walker, two miles 
outside the limits of Golden Valley. 

16 Friendship (Charleston), Pilgrim Rest, and Holcomb. 

17 Matoaka. 

18 Colorado Springs. 

19 Whittier. 

20 Dunn, Kentwood, Roseland, Scanlon, and Spring Creek. 

21 Langley, Rock Hill, and Morgan Place. 
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vaded, but also all the southern states were being strengthened 
through the untiring efforts of the zealous ministers. J. W. 
Buckalew continued his fruitful ministry in new fields. In one 
Tennessee town, notorious for its persecution of holiness, Buck- 
alew prayed in an open field with such rapture that a throng 
gathered in curiosity. When the oblivious preacher concluded 
his prayer and saw the crowd, he expounded the gospel to 
them and began a revival that resulted in a new Church of 
God.” 

In Alabama, J. B. Ellis established churches in numerous 
towns and communities. His labors and privations have be- 
come legendary, but they are only examples of what many a 
Pentecostal firebrand experienced in those days. Assailed as 
they were by mobs, attacked by insane opponents of the faith, 
sleeping in their revival tents, in brush arbors, or under the 
sky, eating when there was food, fasting when there was none, 
the evangelists won many souls to the Lord. 

In his memoirs, Ellis has related an interesting experience: 

We had secured a tent for an evangelistic campaign, se- 
cured a lot in a certain town, erected our tent, and started a 
meeting . . . I had only twenty-five cents at this time, and as 
no one seemed to think we had need of anything, we fed 
our family of eight, four days on this sum. We purchased 
two loaves of bread and a dime’s worth of sugar with the 
money. I went to the woods for prayer. The Lord directed 
me to a mountainside which I found covered with grapes and 
muscadines. We boiled the muscadines, sweetening them 
with sugar, gave each child a slice of bread with this sweet- 
ened juice. Wife and I ate nothing, as we wanted to make 
it go as far as it would for the children.”* 

On the following Sunday morning, a family discovered the 
plight of the preacher and his family and provided food for 
them.** The experience of hunger was duplicated so frequent- 


22 This was at Copperhill in 1911-12. Minutes of the Seventh Annual As- 
sembly (1912), pp. 8, 9. 

23 Ellis, op. cit., p. §2. 

24 Six of J. B. Ellis’ children became preachers—three of whom are still active 
in the ministry. They are E. M., J. B., Jr., and Derosa (Hunt). Four of his 
grandsons are preachers—Basil, V. B. (Vep), Henry, and Leon. 
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ly as to be commonplace to most of those pioneer evangels of 
the holiness faith. 


§ 8. “Hoty Ro.iers” 


The children of Church of God families often suffered more 
abuse than their parents. Because they did not participate in 
most of the social affairs of their schools and because of their 
plainness of dress, they were often taunted and ridiculed to 
tears. Some parents withdrew their children from school rather 
than have them become discouraged and demoralized in the 
Christian life. 

One epithet that was hurled derisively at the early Pentecostal 
people was “Holy Roller.” At what time this sacrilegious taunt 
was first used in reference to Pentecostal people cannot be pos- 
itively determined, but it seems to have been used almost from 
the beginning of the movement.”’ Obviously the term was used 
because of the emotional nature of the services but was actual- 
ly a misnomer, since rolling was very rare indeed in the services 
of the Pentecostal people, although leaping, shouting, and oth- 
er manifestations were much in evidence. The term “Metho- 
ist” had begun as an affectionate, though barbed, pseudonym 
of Wesley and his fellows at Oxford. Even the term “Christian” 
is believed to have sprung up as an appellation of distaste in 
Antioch,** but it did honor Christ as the Leader of those who 
bore the name. Other groups of Christians had been given un- 
flattering names by unsympathetic observers,*’ but the expres- 
sion “Holy Roller” was too disgusting and scornful to be accept- 
ed or tolerated. The indignity of the epithet was harassing to 
the Church of God, and it refused to acquiesce to its use. 

At the Assembly of 1915 (Eleventh), a statement was in- 


25 Actually the term “Holy Roller” was used even before the beginning of the 
latter rain of the Holy Ghost. It has for perhaps more than a century been used 
in reference to any religious group whose services are strongly emotional. Its long 
and common usage has given it lexicographical recognition even though it is rarely 
used today. 

26 Acts 11:26. 

27 E.g., Methodists, Quakers, Shakers, Dunkers, etc. 
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troduced by M. S. Lemons “disclaiming the slangy term ‘Holy 
Rollers.’ ” ** The following resolution was passed on Friday, 
November 5, 1915: 
Whereas, the Church of God is suffering undue reproach 
by the slanderous title “Holy Rollers” that is in common use 
before the public in referring to its members and work, 
Be it known to all men everywhere and unto all nations 
that we, the Church of God . . . do hereby and hereafter dis- 
claim and repudiate the title “Holy Rollers” in reference to 
the Church of God. 
In consequence of this decision, we herewith give general 
notice to the public that all reference to the Church of God 
by the use of . . . “Holy Rollers” by the public press or other- 
wise will be considered and treated as a slanderous and ma- 
lignant offence.?® 


Disclaiming this opprobrious title did not immediately check 
its use in conversational reference to the Church, but time, with 
its understanding and appreciation of the Pentecostal people, 
brought its decline and virtual disappearance. 


§ 9. YEARS OF TRAVAIL 


None of the persecutions to which the people were subjected 
could dampen their ardor for the Lord, since most of those 
who were sorely persecuted were so obsessed with their mission 
that it never registered upon their minds that they were be- 
ing abused. They simply expected that Pentecostal preachers 
might be jailed, stoned, shot at, whipped, waylaid by thugs, or 
have their places of worship destroyed. It was almost routine 
for a Church of God preacher to be maliciously slandered from 
antagonistic pulpits and press, variously as a deranged or per- 
verted or wanton person. These accusations and attacks re- 
markably failed to breed a persecution complex among the peo- 
ple, for they seemed not to have been impressed with what 
their foes did or said about them. No diary, document, or rec- 
ord available today even suggests depression because of the in- 


28 Book of Minutes (Eleventh, 1915), p. 200. 
29 Ibid., pp. 201, 202. 
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juries heaped upon the people, but there is rather a dominant 
overtone of joy and contentment—as with the early disciples, 
who rejoiced that they were “counted worthy to suffer shame 
for His name.” *° 

Revivals continued. The Pentecostal message fell on multi- 
tudes of eager ears, and its truth penetrated thousands of hearts 
erstwhile hardened, complacent, or unknowing. Reproach and 
deprivation stiffened resolve—so the people travailed more in 
prayer and fasting, preached more earnestly, loved men more 
compassionately, and God rewarded their efforts. 


§ 10. New States Hear THE MEssaGE 


The records show that by the Assembly of 1917 (Thir- 
teenth), Arkansas, Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas had also been reached by the Church 
of God, making a total of twenty-three states with organized 
congregations. With sustaining emphasis on evangelism, the 
Church of God was steadily spreading over the nation with the 
good news of holiness and the Holy Ghost baptism. From 1912 
to 1918 the membership of the Church increased from 2,294 
to well over 10,000,” the number of churches increased from 
sixty-eight in seven states to 309 in twenty-three states. No ac- 
quisition came easily, but each forward step represented labor 
against mountainous odds and proclaimed a victory over spir- 
itual adversity, leanness, and blindness. They were great years. 
but greater ones lay in the future. 


§ 11. PlonEERING THE COLORED WoRK 


Two Negro Churches of God were reported in Miami and 
Jacksonville, Florida, at the Assembly of 1913 (Eighth), which 
were the first separate Negro organizations.*” With this start, 
the work among the colored people of that state began to grow 
under the supervision of the white state overseer. At the Assem- 
80 Acts 5:41. 


31 For a complete tabulation of membership see Table XXXIII, on page 339. 
32 Simmons, op. cit., p. 85. 
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bly of 1915 (Eleventh), Edmund S. Barr, who had previously 
gone to the Bahamas as a missionary,’ was appointed overseer 
of the Negro churches in Florida. This was changed after two 
years when all the churches were put back under the white 
overseer. For several years the only Negro churches were in 
Florida, so no further effort to separate the churches under 
white and colored overseers was made until 1922. The work 
was promising and substantial, but it lacked the drive and vig- 
or that made the General Church constant in its growth. 


33 See page 112. 
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§ 1. NATURE OF THE CONVENTIONS 


From 1912 to 1920 many significant measures were passed 
by the General Assemblies. More and more these annual gath- 
erings, which grew from twenty-one delegates at the first meet- 
ing in 1906 to about 400 delegates in 1912, became the focus 
of the Church activities. It was at these conventions that de- 
cisions concerning Church policy, government, and doctrine 
were made, not by a minister's council only, for all members 
of the Church had a democratic voice in the affairs of the 
Church. There was an air of informality at these meetings but 
the procedure was orderly and progressive. At several Assem- 
blies the General Overseer admonished the delegates concern- 
ing the solemnity of the gatherings. 


We are not here to spend our time in singing, shouting, 
dancing, talking in tongues, and merely having what we 
sometimes call a “big time.” We are here for real business for 
the Master. We are here to seek after knowledge and to bet- 
ter equip ourselves for the great conflict before us. We are 
here to help one another by imparting such knowledge as we 
have and to counsel together upon subjects of importance 
which have not yet fully developed in our understanding.? 


Usually, Tomlinson introduced in his address the subjects to 
be considered by the Assembly, and sometimes he would have 
these subjects developed extensively by F. J. Lee or some other 
capable preacher.” Most moral questions were settled by the 
General Overseer himself in an open question-answer period, 
when from the pulpit he answered queries directed to him by 

1 Book of Minutes (Tenth, 1914), p. 168. 

2 At the Assembly of January, 1913, F. J. Lee spoke on the subject “Con- 


firmation of the Actions of Past Assemblies,” in which he rehearsed the program 
of the Church in the light of the Scriptures. 
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the delegates. No doctrines were set forth in this casual man- 
ner, but many customs and ethical practices were thus brought 
into being.” When a difficult question was asked, Tomlinson 
usually appointed a committee to study the problem and report 
its finding and conclusion to the Assembly.’ 


§ 2. SprriruaAL MANIFESTATIONS 


In every Assembly there were remarkable spiritual manifesta- 
tions. Many afflicted persons were healed sometimes in the 
regular services and sometimes in special services held for the 
purpose of praying for the sick. Frequent messages were given 
in tongues and interpreted, generally an exhortation of admoni- 
tion to more devoted Christian living. During one sermon by 
J. W. Buckalew, the address was interrupted four times by the 
exercise of the gift of tongues and interpretation.’ This speak- 
ing forth in ecstasy was by no means unusual, but was rather 
the expected nature of the services, since glossalalia, or the ex- 
ercise of speaking in tongues, was prevalent, not only in the 


3 At various Assemblies during the period 1912-1920, many questions were 
asked and answered; such as, the following: QO. May a man hold an office in 
the Church of God who has not been baptized with the Holy Ghost? A. Refer- 
ring to bishops, deacons, and evangelists, no. One without the baptism could 
serve as clerk, merely for the keeping of records, if otherwise suitable. Q. Can 
we be compelled by the law to hold up our hands and swear in court? A. No. 
The law provides that we may affirm without holding up our hands. Q. What 
about Coca-Cola and other cold drinks? A. I hope none of our people are guilty 
of drinking such things, but if they are I hope they won’t do it any more. I 
wonder what next. It looks like the devil has many traps set for us, but he is 
not going to get us all. Q. What about chewing gum? A. This is not a test of 
membership, but our people should not use it. We will not give a person creden- 
tials to preach who uses the stuff. 

Needless to say, not all the answers given in these sessions became permanent 
in Church of God practice—such as their ban on soft drinks and chewing gum. 
The Assembly of 1929 (Twenty-fourth) passed a resolution “that we, the Church 
of God, do not consider the questions and answers, which answers were given by 
an individual and not approved by the General Assembly in session, as any part 
of the teachings or government of the Church of God.” Minutes of the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Assembly, 1929, p. 35. 

4E.g., the question of divorce and remarriage was referred to a committee in 
the Assembly of Jan., 1913 (Eighth). 

5 “A Mourning for Pastors,” delivered at the Assembly of Jan. 1913 (Eighth). 
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Assemblies, but also in the local worship services as well." 

In the minutes of the Assemblies during this period there is a 
recurrent expression, “like as of fire,’ ‘ which seems to have 
reference to the appearance of a flashing or lambent light seen 
upon or around some of those particularly exercised by the 
Spirit. 


“Like as of fire” was witnessed by several.® . . . there were 
great manifestations of the presence and power of God. Manv 
saw the “like as of fire” as it flashed about.® 


Another phenomenon was that of someone’s playing in the 
Spirit a musical instrument he was unable to play normally. 


One played the organ under the power of the Spirit.'° 


Such manifestations were frequent at the Assemblies, and in 
local worship services, reports of such occurrences being availa- 
ble from numerous sources.”* 


§ 3. PERPETUAL OVERSEERSHIP 


At the Assembly of 1914 (Tenth), A. J. Tomlinson was se- 
lected as General Overseer for life. When time came to elect 
the Overseer, Tomlinson knelt in prayer and “the congrega- 


6 Will Durant in his Caesar and Christ has described a service of the first 
century church in Rome which is strikingly similar to the modern Pentecostal 
services: “On that dies Domini, or Lord’s Day, the Christians assembled for their 
weekly ritual. Their clergy read from the Scriptures, led them in prayer, and 
preached sermons of doctrinal instruction, moral exhortation, and sectarian con- 
troversy. In the early days, members of the congregation, especially women, were 
allowed to ‘prophesy’—i.e., to ‘speak forth,’ in trance or ecstasy, words to which 
meaning could be given only by pious interpretation.” 

7 Apparently taken from Acts 2:3, “And there appeared unto them cloven 
tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them.” 

8 Book of Minutes (Tenth, 1914), p. 154. 

9 Ibid., p. 180. 

10 [bid. (Eighth, Jan., 1913), p. rot. 

11 It has been sincerely related to the writer that one pastor’s wife in the Mid- 
west, who had no musical ability, played the piano beautifully while in 
the Spirit. The first time she started in ecstasy to the piano her husband closed 
the instrument to avoid embarrassment, knowing that she had no ability to play. 
Even though her eyes were tightly shut, she opened the instrument as if she 
had seen her husband close it and played simple but euphonious music that edi- 
fied the congregation. 
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tion became quiet and all seemed almost as still as death.” He 
was the unanimous choice; following his selection five leaders 
of the Church” spoke in favor of making the selection of 
Tomlinson perpetual. This was done by the entire Assembly, 
and for several years there was no further election. 


§ 4. NEw QuaRTERS 


By 1916 the General Assembly had outgrown the local 
church in Cleveland where the meetings had convened since 
1908. In 1913 the date of the meetings was changed from 
January to autumn for the convenience of the delegates, which 
resulted in two Assemblies during that year.** The autumn 
meetings were much more widely attended than they had been 
in the winter, the attendance being great enough in 1914 to 
prompt a vision of a large auditorium for future Assemblies. A 
committee was named to work toward the erection of an audi- 
torium that would serve as a school when not in use by the 
Annual Assembly."* By the Assembly of 1915 (Eleventh), the 
committee had raised $235.35, a meager beginning. The need 
of new Assembly quarters became so urgent that two new mem- 
bers were added to the committee * and its work continued. 
Offerings and pledges were taken at the Assembly until there 
was a total of $1,821.40.” 

On January 15, 1916, the committee purchased for 
$3,000 the W.C.T.U. Temple in Harriman, Tennessee, 
which was renovated and made ready for the next Assembly. 
The enthusiasm with which the building was occupied is re- 
flected in the General Overseer’s address: 


Little did the occupants of that lowly room at the first 
Assembly, as they convened on January 26 and 27, 1906, 
even think of growing from year to year until their number 


12 J, A. Davis, W. R. Anderson, J. L. Scott, F. J. Lee, and M. S. Lemons. 

13 See Table I, p. 315, for Assembly dates and places. 

14 J. S. Llewellyn, A. J. Lawson, and S. W. Latimer. 

15D. W. Haworth and A. Horn. The General Overseer and pastor of the local 
church—who was then F. J. Lee—were named honorary committeemen. 

16 Book of Minutes (Eleventh, 1915), p. 198. 
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would be increased to such vast proportions as is seen here 
this day. If a prophet had stood in our midst at that time and 
told us that the Twelfth Annual Assembly would be held in 
. .. such a commodious building as this, probably we would 
not have believed him.17 


The Assemblies of 1916 and 1917 (Twelfth and Thirteenth) 
convened in this building, but because of the terrible influenza 
epidemic, there was no Assembly in 1918, and in 1919 the As- 
sembly returned to Cleveland. 


§ 5. CouncIL oF ELDERS 


A measure of lasting moment was passed at the Assembly of 
1916 (Twelfth), the first of the two in Harriman. A year earli- 
er the General Overseer had introduced the idea of a “council 
of elders” in his annual address,’* and much time and thought 
were given to the subject but no action was taken. In 1916, 
however, the following recommendation was offered by the 
Committee on Bible Plans of Order: 


. . . that a body of elders be selected, whose duty it shall be 
to have jurisdiction over all questions of every nature that 
may properly come before them, their actions and decisions 
to be ratified by the Assembly in session. 

_ This body of elders to be composed of not less than twelve 
members and never more than seventy . . .?° 


This council was to be restricted to twelve men, and would 
later be officially named “Council of Twelve,” as it remains to- 
day. It met between Assemblies to confer with the General 
Overseer on all matters of Church business and previous to the 
Assemblies to prepare an agenda of matters that should come 
before the entire body. The Council of Twelve was destined to 


17 [bid. (Twelfth, 1916), pp. 209, 210. 

18 Tbid. (Eleventh, 1915), pp. 190-195. 

19 F, J. Lee, M. S. Lemons, Geo. T. Brouayer, J. S. Llewellyn, W. S. Caruthers, 
S. W. Latimer, and Z. D. Simpson. 

20 Book of Minutes (Twelfth, 1916), p. 242. The number twelve correspond- 
ed to the number of apostles. The number seventy to the seventy elders in Num- 
bers 11:16 and the seventy disciples sent out by the Lord in Luke ro:r. 
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become an influential board and would play a great part in the 
history of the Church of God.” 

It was not until] February 13, 1917, that the first Council 
was chosen. According to the directive of the General Assembly, 
A. J. Tomlinson appointed the first two elders—F. J. Lee and 
T. L. McLain. Then, on February 15, Tomlinson, Lee, and 
McLain jointly appointed four others—T. S. Payne, M. S. Lem- 
ons, J. B. Ellis, and Sam C. Perry. On March 1 Tomlinson, 
Lee, and McLain appointed the remaining six—M. S. Haynes, 
George T. Brouayer, S. W. Latimer, E. J. Boehmer, S. O. Gil- 
laspie, and J. S. Llewellyn.” 

The Council had its first meeting October 4-17 and prepared 
an agenda of fourteen recommendations for the Assembly 
which convened November 1. Its work was well received and 
the delegates seemed happy to trust the affairs of the Church 
of God in the hands of these twelve choice men. This prestige 
has continued with the Council through the years, for its work 
has always been sincere and its members have always been 
worthy of confidence.” 


§ 6. IMPROVED FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


From the beginning of the Church of God, its members had 
paid tithes into their local church treasuries for the support of 
the ministry. This was far too little, so for many years, five 
out of six pastors worked outside the ministry for their liveli- 
hood. The state overseers pastored churches and often did secu- 
lar work also for their support, and even the General Overseer 
pastored a local church for many years, since no stipend had 
been provided for the office. Understandably, the work of the 
ministry suffered because of this unfortunate situation. 

As the local churches became stronger, an increasing num- 
ber of pastors were freed for full-time ministry; however, the 

21 Today the Council of Twelve and the Executive Committee compose the 
Supreme Council, the highest board in the Church of God. 

22 For a chronological table of the Supreme Council see page 324. 


23 Since 1930 the Council of Twelve has been elected by the council of or- 
dained ministers rather than appointed in the manner of this first Council. 
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system was too haphazard to provide for the majority of min- 
isters and the various overseers. At the Ninth Annual Assem- 
bly (November, 1913) a plan was outlined by C. M. Padgett 
whereby 


. . . Every member should pay a tenth of his income for the 
past week into the treasury on Sunday. One tenth [of the 
tithes of each local church] is to be sent to the overseer of 
the state in which the church is located. The state overseer 
then sends one-tenth of the tithes he receives from the 
churches to the General Overseer for general expenses.** 


There is no record that any official action was taken on this 
proposal, so it did not become a mandate of the Assembly. How- 
ever, this note is appended to the proposal: 


This plan was made so clear to the Assembly that it 
seemed that all doubts were removed if there had been any.?° 


This indicates that the plan was followed by some as early 
as 1913. The response, however, was meager, as is seen in 
the annual receipt of tithes at Headquarters: $149.12 in 1914;” 
$206.82 in 1915; $484.06 in 1916; and $491.19 in 
9 ay a 

At the Assembly of 1917 (Thirteenth) General Overseer 
Tomlinson urged the adoption of a plan whereby the local 
tithes would be shared by the local pastor, state overseer and 
General Headquarters: 


... The tithe of (local) tithes shall be sent to headquarters. 
The remaining nine-tenths shall be used to supply the needs 
at home including the overseers.*° 


After much deliberation, this plan was adopted by the As- 
sembly.** This meant that of the tithes paid into each local 


24 Book of Minutes (Ninth, Nov., 1913), p. 146. 
25 Ibid., p. 147. 

26 Ibid.) (Tenth, 1914); p. 172. 

*7 Ibid. (Eleventh, 1915), p. 199. 

28 Ibid. (Twelfth, 1916), p. 233. 

29 Ibid. (Thirteenth, 1917), p. 271. 

30 Tbid., p. 286. 

31 [bid., p. 293. 
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church, one-tenth would go to the state overseer, one-tenth to 
General Headquarters, and the remaining eight-tenths to the 
local pastor. This new apportioning provided funds for general 
expansion work, since all money sent to headquarters in ex- 
cess of the General Overseer’s salary would be used for the 
general ministry—needy pastors and evangelists and the open- 
ing of new works. This redistribution of tithes was announced 
in the Evangel on May 4, 1918, and was put into immediate 
practice. It has essentially existed to the present day.” The 
plan was successful from the start and an impetus for greater 
work in the future.* 

- Preachers would still be hungry and in need as they labored 
—but not so many as formerly had been. The good effects of 
the plan were not dramatic or overwhelming, but financial 
means helped keep laborers in the work of the ministry—and 
these ministers won souls to God—and the work of the Lord 
grew and prospered. 


32 Until the Assembly of 1936 (Thirty-first), the pastors were paid from the 
local church treasuries either all the eight-tenths or an amount set by the local 
finance board. Since 1936 a maximum salary has been set by the Assembly for 
all pastors and overseers. Any surplus in the local or state funds is used for 
the promotion of the work in that locality or state. 

33 The importance of the plan is seen in the sharp upsurge of tithes (or the 
tithe of tithes) received at General Headquarters—from $491.19 in 1917 to 
$10,210.09 in 1919. For a complete tabulation, see page 340. 


lt 
ON OTHER FRONTS 


§ 1. AccENT ON MIssIons 


World evangelism has been the ambition of the Church of 
God from the very beginning. As works in other lands were 
opened, they became a part of the General Church as much 
as if they had been in the continental United States. In fact, 
the Bahamas had an overseer appointed at each Assembly just 
as the states did. The term “foreign” was not in reality a part 
of the mission endeavor, but world evangelism was accepted 
as a matter of course in the plans of the Church. 

Because each church was primarily a mission effort itself, 
several years passed before funds were raised to assist or spon- 
sor missionaries. R. M. Evans went to the Bahamas at his own 
expense in 1910,’ but the people of the churches were urged 
to send him offerings personally. At the Assembly of 1911 
(Sixth), an offering was taken for this pioneer missionary, 
which, though the amount was only $21.05, represented the 
first general mission offering taken by the Church of God. 

At the 1914 Assembly (Tenth), a committee was appointed to 
“Consider Plans for Foreign Mission Work.” * The recommen- 
dation of the committee was: 


First. That there be a general treasurer appointed to receive 
all funds for Foreign Missions. 

Second. That such funds be distributed to the needs of the 
Bahama Island workers, Miss Lillian Thrasher,* Missionary 


1 See page 112. 

2 J. C. Underwood, W. M. Rumler, John Burk, S. W. Latimer, Sam C. Perry. 

3 Lillian Thrasher was not a Church of God missionary, but was considered a 
product of the Church. She had been closely associated with the work in Dahlon- 
ega, Georgia, and is said to have received the baptism of the Holy Ghost there. 
She was a frequent contributor to the Church of God Evangel, and from the 
beginning of her work in Egypt, offerings were sent to her, but the Church was 
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to Egypt, and workers going to other foreign fields. The Gen- 
eral Overseer and General Treasurer to have charge of the 
distribution of said funds. 

Third. That the treasurer of each local church take an offer- 
ing for Foreign Missions at least once each month .. . 
Fourth. That we urge our pastors and evangelists to present 
the cause of missions... and. . . take offerings wherever 
expedient. 

Fifth. Whatever tithes in all the church treasuries that are 
not needed for the pastor’s support may be added to the 
above fund at the discretion of the deacons.* 


F. J. Lee was selected treasurer of this mission fund. 


§ 2. NEw Mission FIELDs 


Sometime before the Assembly of 1917 (Thirteenth), the 
Church of God took into its organization four churches and 
eighty members in Jamaica, British West Indies, along with 
their founder and pastor, J. A. Joseph, of Bridgetown, Barbados. 
F. L. Ryder passed through Barbados, where he met Joseph, 
who had heard of the Church of God and desired to know 
more about its organization, doctrine, and program. Pleased 
with what he heard, Joseph came into the spreading organiza- 
tion with his ambitious work.’ Ryder himself continued on to 
Argentina, where he organized missions and won quite a few 
converts. To the 1919 Assembly he sent a report of two mis- 
sion stations in Argentina, twenty-four members, of whom four- 
teen had the Holy Ghost baptism, and a Sunday School of forty- 
seven pupils.° 

Minutes of the 1919 Assembly (Fourteenth) show that sup- 
port was being sent to missionaries in the Bahamas, Egypt, In- 
dia, South America, and the West Indies. This does not mean 


not able to sponsor her work altogether. The wonderful work she has done in 
that Moslem country, especially among the children with her orphanage, makes 
one of the brightest chapters in Pentecostal history. 

4 Book of Minutes (Tenth, 1914), p. 176. 

5 Ibid. (Thirteenth, 1917), pp. 256, 257. 

6 Minutes of the Fourteenth Annual Assembly (1919), p. 32. 
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that the Church at that time had missionaries in Egypt and 
India, but suggests the healthy vision of missions it possessed. 
In 1920 the Bahama Islands had a total of nineteen churches 
and 312 members; Jamaica had seven churches and 232 mem- 
bers. Both these fields were so much a part of the General 
Church that an overseer was appointed to them along with all 
the states.‘ 


§ 3. Home Mission FunpD 


Until 1916 the Church had no fund specifically for home 
missions. In reality all its efforts were either home or foreign 
missions, even though the broad term “evangelism” was used 
for it all. However, on November 8, 1916, General Overseer 
Tomlinson received $26 from a friend of the Church desig- 
nated as money to send “the ministers where they ought to go.” ® 
Almost immediately another person similarly contributed 
$13.75, so both offerings were combined under the name 
“Home Mission Fund.” Tomlinson reported: 


Strange as it may seem, the record shows that inside of a 
month I had received and applied to this fund the sum of 


$62.97 . . . The book shows receipts of money in every 
month during the entire year . . . There were no solicitings, 
and . . . The total amount received during the year was 


$295.47. This has been used to assist twenty-two ministers 
in eleven states and some islands.°® 


Interest in the home mission fund increased until a secre- 
tary-treasurer had to be appointed to care for the work. This 
secretary, T. S. Payne, reported at the Assembly of 1919 (Four- 
teenth) that $2,454.19 had been received in the two years 


7 Because of ill health, R. M. Evans was succeeded in 1913 by C. M. Padgett 
as overseer of the Bahamas, who in turn was succeeded by Milton Padgett in 
1914. Milton Padgett continued as overseer until 1926, with one exception of 
about six months during 1916-1917 when W. H. Cross served as overseer. Con- 
ditions in Jamaica were not very secure until 1922 when E. E. Simmons was 
appointed overseer there, and showed no real increase until Z. R. Thomas went 
there in 1928. 

8 Book of Minutes (Thirteenth, 1917), p. 271. 

9 Tac. cit. 
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since the 1917 Assembly,”° there having been no general meet- 
ing in 1918. Ministers who had been assisted from the fund 
related how they had been supported while they opened up new 
works. Home missionary work had always been part and parcel 
of the Church, but the fund assisted greatly. 


§ 4. THE PuBLisHED WorpD 


The Evangel continued to serve as a sort of liaison for the 
workers on the field. Its columns were filled with triumphant 
reports and testimonies that encouraged and inspired the read- 
ers to increase their own efforts for the Lord. From its first is- 
sue, March 1, 1910, the Evangel was expected to support it- 
self, since no funds were available to underwrite the publica- 
tion expense. At a subscription rate of fifty cents a year, this 
was not possible, so an offering was taken at the Assemblies to 
relieve the annual deficits." In 1912 a printer named C. H. 
Schriner undertook to print the paper at the subscription 
price,” but a deficit continued until the Assembly of Novem- 
ber, 1914 (Tenth), when the paper was finally reported out 
of debt. During 1914 the Evangel was changed from a biweek- 
ly to a weekly publication, which it has remained to the present 
time.” 

It was not until 1915 that the editor received pay for his la- 
bor, for he even refused to permit an offering to be taken for 
him.’* In 1915 Tomlinson, who was retained as editor in addi- 
tion to being General Overseer, was paid $275.83 for his serv- 
ices. His family assisted him in the work. Tomlinson was 
a good writer and did a commendable work with the pa- 
per; however, the magnitude of his duties caused him occa- 
sionally to seek relief from his editorial responsibilities." 

10 Minutes of the Fourteenth Annual Assembly (1919), p. 27. 

11A deficit of $123.18 was reported in the 1912 Assembly (Seventh); 
$331.61 in January, 1913 (Eighth); and $225.00 in November, 1913 (Ninth). 

12 Simmons, op. cit. p. 34. 

13 Fifty issues are published annually, none baie published Christmas week 
or Assembly week. 


14 Book of Minutes (Eleventh, 1915), p. 199. 
15 Ibid. (Eighth, Jan., 1913), p. 97; (Twelfth, 1916), p. 234. 
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At first the Church rented a tiny frame building, 20 by 30 
feet, for its scant printing purposes, but it had such ambitions 
in the publication field that every Assembly brought discussions 
concerning a building of its own. The printing equipment was 
already owned by the Church. There was also a steady clamor 
for Pentecostal Sunday School literature, since the commercial, 
nondenominational literature used by the Church of God could 
not satisfy the need. 


Complying with a decision of the Assembly of 1916 
(Twelfth), in 1917 the Church ended its contract with the 
printer and set up its own plant. For $3,000 down payment, the 
Church purchased the building it already occupied and began 
the publication of its Sunday School lessons (“quarterlies,” 
“leaflets,” and picture cards), tracts and booklets.*° A progres- 
sive publishing program was at last begun. However, the new 
undertaking again caused a deficit and allowed no remunera- 
tion to the editor.’ The Church employed its own members— 
seven full-time and five part-time employees, so, despite the fi- 
nancial strait, there was satisfaction that finally the mechani- 
cal, as well as editorial, part of the Church literature would be 
done “by consecrated hands.” 


Within two years after the Church began the operation of its 
own publishing house, the Evangel increased from 5,000 to 
15,000 circulation weekly. The publishing interest increased so 
that three additions to the building had to be built. First, a 
two-story annex was added behind the original one-story build- 
ing; then a second story was built over the original plant, and 
finally a three-story annex was added. The beginning was hum- 
ble, as it has been in every phase of the work of the Church, 
but it was sound and continuing. 


16 There were about 5,000 subscribers to the Evangel in 1917. For the quar- 
ter before the Assembly, the Church published 4,200 sets of cards, 5,500 “quar- 
terlies,’ and 3,000 lesson leaves. 

17 Book of Minutes (Thirteenth, 1917), pp. 272, 273. It was also decided by 
the Assembly “that the Evangel must be published regardless of the expense, and 
if the receipts fall short of paying for publishing, the Assembly should make it 
up, as the paper is the property of the Assembly.” 
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§ 5. A Scuoot Is FouNDED 


At the Assembly of 1917 (Thirteenth), measures were 
passed to institute a school “for the training of young men and 
young women for efficient service on the field,” with the class- 
es to meet in a room above the new Publishing House where 
the Council of Twelve held their meetings. In this school the 
Bible would be “the principal textbook,” but the courses should 
also include “such literary works and music as is necessary.” 
It was to be a genuine Bible training school. The Assembly 
hoped classes could commence about the first of December, but 
things were not ready until January 1, 1918. A. J. Tomlinson 
was selected to serve as superintendent of the school, in addi- 
tion to his being General Overseer and Editor and Publisher. 


Working at the Publishing House as proofreader was a wom- 
an of rare intelligence, ability, and, for that early day, educa- 
tion—Nora I. Chambers. This lady and her husband had been 
in the Church of God since 1910 and had done much pioneer 
work in the mountains of North Carolina and Georgia. While a 
student at Holmes Bible School in Altamont, South Carolina, 
she was one of a small group who carried the Pentecostal mes- 
sage into the backwoods of that region. Years later she recalled 
that the country newspapers urged that they be “tarred and 
feathered and driven out of the state.” 


There we were, a little band without money, without 
friends, no law to protect us, at the mercy of our enemies 
. . [who] were determined to drive us out either by force or 
death. We were stoned many times, poisoned, and fired at. 
One of the band was beaten until he became unconscious, 
angry mobs continually threatened our lives, but God re- 
vealed Himself to us in many ways . . . When we had to 
walk eighteen and twenty-five miles in one day to reach an 
appointment, the trip was made with shouting, dancing, 
talking in tongues, and praising God. We were all so happy.'® 


18 “When God Was Dearest to Me,” The Lighted Pathway, October, 1951, p. 
14. 
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Mrs. Chambers was an altruistic and tireless woman, seek- 
ing to help and encourage others at all times. It was natural 
that she should be selected as the first teacher for the new 
school, but, in keeping with her unassuming disposition, she at 
first insisted that a man be made instructor.” 

At 9:30 on the morning of Tuesday, January 1, 1918, after 
appropriate remarks from Tomlinson, the Superintendent, Mrs. 
Chambers called the first class of Bible Training School to or- 
der. Only twelve students were present, from four states, and 
not all of those would remain through the term.” Only six of 
the twelve who enrolled on January 1 remained until the term 
closed: Jessie Capshaw, North Carolina; Jesse Danehower, Ar- 
kansas; A. D. Evans, North Carolina; R. E. Hamilton, Tennes- 
see; Bertha Hilbun, Louisiana; and Lillie Mae Wilcox, Georgia. 
The three-month term closed on April 5 with a service in the 
local church. Mrs. Chambers noted that the exercises were 
“very interesting’ and that “the elders were present at this 
service, rather an optimistic note on which to close so unprom- 
ising a term. But again it was a start in the right direction, and 
humble beginnings have never discouraged the Church of God. 

The second term began on Monday, November 11, 1918, 
with five students and two others arriving later. One student 
died of pneumonia, and two left school, leaving only four to 
complete the seven-week term, which closed on December 27, 
1918. The third term ** commenced on January 6, 1919, with 

19 “Youth Interviews Experience,” The Lighted Pathway, June, 1949, p. 14. 

20 An item of real intcrest is the attendance record of the first term, which 
was discovered by the writer after its having been hidden for many years. In this 
class record Mrs. Chambers had written important and interesting details about 
the beginning of the term. The names and ages of those enrolled were, Jessie 
Capshaw (14), Jesse Danehower (20), A. D. Evans (19), Nannie Hagewood 
(23), R. E. Hamilton (19), Bertha Hilbun (21), H. L. Payne (25), Lillie Mae 
Wilcox (18), Willie Mae Barnett (17), Stella Champion (20), Maud Ellis (22), 
and Arthur White (?). White remained only four days and Barnett, Champion, 
and Ellis only six days. Payne left the school February 1 and Hagewood left 
March 1. 

21 The word “term” is used here just as it was used in the records of that 
time. There was no uniformity, seemingly, to the duration of the “terms,” but 


each term would approximate a semester since there were two “terms” a year, 
one in the autumn and one in the winter. 
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seven students, only five of which remained until the close of 
the term on April 4. Two students received diplomas; A. D. 
Evans and R. Ear] Hamilton satisfactorily completed the three- 
term course and became the first graduates of Bible Training 
School, or, B.T-S. 

On September 29, 1919, a correspondence course was be- 
gun by the Church,” a division of the school that had been 
planned from the beginning of the regular classes. The course 
of twenty lessons was so popular ey the fee of $40 so nom- 
inal that within one year 788 persons enrolled as correspondent 
students. 

The fourth term was begun on September 29, 1919, with a 
ten-day seminar for pastors and evangelists, under the leader- 
ship of M. S. Lemons. The regular term began on October 13, 
1919, with eleven students from seven states—California, I]- 
linois, Florida, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas. This fourth term was interrupted by the General As- 
sembly, and classes were dismissed from October 24 to No- 
vember 10.** Because there had been no General Assembly 
since 1917, the influenza epidemic having prohibited a meet- 
ing in 1918, there was a great spirit of expectancy in the school 
classes. This fervor was a concentration of the enthusiasm felt 


throughout the Church of God. 


§ 6. Back To CLEVELAND 


The Church of God had continued its work through the 
years of World War I with fair normalcy, even though its work 
was inescapably affected by the travail of the nation. Except for 
one brief measure against its members going to war, there is no 
mention of the conflict in the official records of the Church.** 


22 Minutes of the Fifteenth Annual Assembly (1920), p. 66 

23 When the classes resumed, two brothers from North Dakota were enrolled, 
one of whom was Paul H. Walker, a youth of 18 years who wou'd become an 
outstanding min‘ster in the Church. 

24 From 1917 to 1921 the Minutes listed a ruling “Against members going to 
war.” From 1928 to 1945 there was a teaching “Against members going to war 
in combatant service.” Since that time, the following has been the position of 
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The plague of influenza that scourged the nation near the close 
of the war in 1918, however, made a General Assembly im- 
possible that year. 

Because of mounting dissatisfaction with the recently pur- 
chased Temple the 1919 Assembly (Fourteenth) did not con- 
vene in Harriman but returned to the local church in Cleveland. 
E. L. Simmons has graphically described conditions at that 
meeting: 

The church building had become too small for the crowds 
attending the Assemblies before the move was made, so in or- 
der to take care of the situation, a large gospel tent was 
stretched on a lot behind the church, and services were held 
at the Sunny Side and South Cleveland Missions to accom- 
modate the overflow crowds. Trucks and automobiles were 
used to take the delegates back and forth to the missions. 

All facilities were taxed to their utmost capacities. More 


than eight hundred delegates from out of town were pres- 
ent at the convention.”° 


Even the inconveniences were not enough to dampen the 
Assembly ardor, for the delegates considered themselves a peo- 
ple singularly blessed and the auspicious throng a token of their 
good fortune. If they had outgrown their quarters, then more 
commodious quarters must be provided. The General Overseer 
explained that after all debts were paid the Church had a bal- 
ance of $1,507.12 from the sale of the temple in Harriman. 
M. S. Lemons and T. S. Payne urged that this money be used 
to erect a large tabernacle for the Annual Assemblies—one 
that would seat thousands instead of hundreds. The erection of 
such an auditorium was authorized by the Assembly, and spon- 
taneously the people began to give money in hope that the 
building could be ready for the next Assembly. Happily it was. 


the Church: “The Church of God believes that nations can and should settle 
their differences without going to war; however, in the event of war, if a mem- 
ber engages in combatant service, it will not affect his status with the Church. 
In case a member is called into military service who has conscientious objec- 
tions to combatant service, the Church will support him in his constitutional 
rights.” 

25 Simmons, op. cit., p. 31. 
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§ 7. CARE FOR THE FATHERLESS 


It was at the Assembly of 1919 (Fourteenth) that deter- 
mined action was taken toward beginning an orphanage and 
children’s home. This burden had lain on the heart of the 
Church for many years, and there had been previous efforts to 
begin this work. As early as 1911 a short-lived orphanage pro- 
gram had been begun under the supervision of W. F. Bryant 
when a building was rented and a children’s home opened with 
fifteen children ranging in age from six months to fifteen years. 
Two matrons assisted Bryant in the work, but it was discon- 
tinued as impractical after a few months.”* 


Miss Mattie Perry, of Elhanon, North Carolina, the sister 
of Sam C. Perry, sent an invitation to the Assembly of 1912 
(Seventh) for representatives to visit the Elhanon Institute, an 
orphanage and school founded and maintained by her.” A 
committee was sent to confer with her about bringing her work 
into the Church of God, but this was never effected.” 


At intervals prior to 1919, the subject of an orphanage was 
discussed at the General Assemblies, but at that meeting the 
Spirit of God moved upon the people in a wonderful way con- 
cerning the home. While the General Overseer was speaking 
in his annual address about a home for orphans, a spirit of 
weeping swept the congregation,” during which a delegate arose 
and contributed one hundred dollars to help open an orphan- 
age. The response was electric. Other delegates arose to give or 
pledge various sums toward the immediate care of the 
fatherless. 

At first it was planned for a portion of the new auditorium to 
be used as the children’s home, but during the year, this plan 
was discarded and a six-room house was purchased for a nurs- 


26 “Youth Interviews Experience,” The Lighted Pathway, July, 1949, p. 14. 

27 Book of Minutes (Seventh, 1912), p. 63. 

28 At this same Assembly there was also discussion with a committee from the 
Mountain Assembly Church of God concerning a merger. This failed when the 
Mountain Assembly declined the proposition set forth by the Church of God. 

29 Minutes of the Fourteenth Annual Assembly (1919), p. 21. 
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ery. It was located across the street from the rising brick audi- 
torium,”’ and was named Orphanage No. 1. Mrs. Lillian Kinsey 
was employed as matron, and four children were placed under 
her care when the home was opened on December 17, 1920. 
Again it was a small beginning, but the care of orphans would 
become a permanent and prominent facet of the Church of God 
and its mission upon the earth. 


§ 8. REAsons FoR ENCOURAGEMENT 


In 1920 the Church of God had every reason to be joyful 
and optimistic. It was reaching hungry souls with the message 
of the Bible; it had a growing program of home and foreign 
missions, of publications, education, the care of orphans—and 
God was blessing its efforts. Through the year as the new audi- 
torium went up, along with it went the spirits, the hopes, the 
efforts, and the satisfaction of the people. It was a happy year. 
It seemed that nothing could discourage this Church that had 
grown to 14,606 members and 470 local churches with a prop- 
erty value of $202,929.69, that had spread its frontier to twen- 
ty-six states, Canada and several islands of the sea. Walking in 
the fear of the Lord and the comfort of the Holy Ghost, the 
Church was being increased by the Lord. 


30 The auditorium was built on the southeast corner of what is now Eleventh 
Street and Montgomery Ave. The building was begun on March 15 after the 
land on which it was built had been dedicated to the Lord on March 14. The 
Foreign Missions and Sunday School and Youth Offices now occupy the site of 
the auditorium. 
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INVITATION TO DISASTER 


§ 1. Toe Ricut To Exist 


History has taught us that all great institutions must prove 
their right to exist by surviving a period of ordeal within their 
walls. When principles are not sterling or unalloyed, many in- 
stitutions that refused to be overwhelmed by an alien foe have 
been destroyed by disintegration or internal strife. Christianity 
has survived by exhibiting an ability to judge itself with candor, 
correct itself with sincerity, strenthen itself with humility, and 
advance its cause in the face of chaos. Likewise, the Church of 
God faltered, suffered, sought God, and emerged triumphant. 
For three years the Church pressed forward amid brooding 
storm, paralyzing disillusion and threat of disaster. 

Trouble did not come abruptly. It was invited by a series of 
events and circumstances that, though apparently innocuous 
at the time, can be distinguished in retrospect as contributing 
factors to the collapse of confidence in the leadership of the 


Church. 


§ 2. In rHE New AupDITORIUM 


The new auditorium was ready for the Assembly of 1920 
(Fifteenth) even though it was not completed. A grand open- 
ing service was conducted on Wednesday afternoon, November 
3. The General Overseer read Psalm 57 and dedicated the 
building to God with prayer. His discourse on 2 Kings 6: 1-4 
was appropriate, and the entire ceremony was spectacular.’ 
There was much joy over this new house which seated 4,000.” 


1 Minutes of the Fifteenth Annual Assembly, 1920, pp. 3-8. 

2 Simmons, op. cit., p. 32. The delegates paraded from the local church to the 
new auditorium with a brass band from Atlanta and a local string band providing 
music. 
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Many of the happy delegates who came early to see the com- 
modious brick auditorium confidently boasted that no larger 
auditorium than this would ever be needed. Over twelve hun- 
dred visiting delegates registered,* in addition to hundreds of 
local delegates. In keeping with the triumph of the occasion, 
the Assembly was an optimistic and busy convention. 


§ 3. REVISED FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


One measure passed by the Assembly of 1920 (Fifteenth) 
would one day chill all the ardor manifested during the gather- 
ing. It was the first positive step down the road to confusion. 
The irony is that its very nature would have prohibited its pas- 
sage had there not existed among the delegates the extreme of 
confidence, sincerity, and Christian love. 

The General Overseer and the Council of Twelve recom- 
mended the creation of 


. . a general headquarters treasury into which all the tithes 
are to be placed, with seven men to regulate and make, or or- 
der, the distribution among the ministers according to their 
needs and the efficiency of their work, and the responsibility 
of the position in which they serve.* 


The measure was passed, in a negative sort of way, on the 
third day of the Assembly. Tomlinson called for a discussion of 
the plan he had introduced, and it was endorsed in speeches 
by several ministers.” Then Tomlinson said: “If there is anyone 
who disapproves, let him speak.” No one spoke, so it is recorded 
that by their silence 


the Assembly unanimously approved .. . . the financial system 
as given by the General Overseer in his annual address.® 


In the rush of business at hand, it was left to Tomlinson and 
the twelve councilors to work out the details of the new system. 
The new ruling meant that no local pastor would be paid direct- 


31,268. . 

4 Minutes of the Fifteenth Annual Assembly, 1920, p. 19. 

5 J. W. Culpepper, R. G. Spurling, W. G. Rembert, E. L. Pinkley. 
6 Minutes of the Fifteenth Annual Assembly, 1920, p. 43. 
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ly from the tithes of his church but that this money would be 
sent to Headquarters, whence he would receive his salary ac- 
cording to his needs and merit. This was intended as a com- 
munal plan, in which there would be no low- and high-salaried 
preachers, but all would be cared for from this general fund. 
Theoretically, all preachers would be paid equally. 

It was passed, by silence, with such suddenness, that many 
hardly realized what a revolutionary and hazardous plan had 
been adopted. A year later, even the General Overseer would 
relate in his annual address: 

[The suddenness with which the financial system was 
changed] was such a surprise to me that I was almost dazed 
as the object sped by so swiftly. The sentiment for the change 
of the system was much stronger than I believed it to be, and 
when the time came for the decision it was snapped off like 
a photographer’s camera. Some unseen power seemed to press 


the bulb and it was all over in a few moments. I do not think 
I was responsible for it because I did not expect it to go as 


it did.’ 

Tomlinson had introduced and abetted adoption of the plan, 
but there was ready acceptance of it by the Assembly,* which 
was a demonstration of the confidence the entire Church of 
God had in its General Overseer. 


§ 4. OPERATION OF THE PLAN 


The plan was put into operation in January, 1921. Tomlinson 
and the twelve councilors were to select seven men who would 
distribute the tithes, but, unaccountably, such a committee was 
never appointed. Instead, Tomlinson personally handled the 
matter.” Notices were run in the Evangel almost every week 
urging patience until the plan could be perfected. Many at- 
tempts to explain the unsatisfactory management were forward- 
ed by the General Overseer and other champions of the new 

7 Minutes of the Sixteenth Annual Assembly, 1921, p. 28. 

8A year later Tomlinson disclaimed responsibility for the plan and _ re- 
called that he had only related the sentiments of others. 


9 In his Journal, on September 2, 1921, Tomlinson recorded that from the be- 
ginning of the system (“since January”) he had personally distributed the money. 
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system. F. J. Lee, who at the time was state overseer of Florida, 
wrote several articles of explanation, and in every way contin- 
ued the active support he had from the outset given the plan. 


From the very first month of its operation, many preachers 
received little or no remuneration for their services. The case of 
M. P. Cross in Crane Eater, Georgia, is typical of scores of 
preachers everywhere. Even though his church was sending 
more than $100 a month to Headquarters, he received only $10 
in January, $70 in February, $53 in March, $50 in April, noth- 
ing in May, $20 in June, nothing in July, and $30 in August.” 
Records of others show that many received far less—and some 
nothing. During this time, Cross and his family lived on corn 
bread and syrup. When the local congregations discovered that 
their pastors were going hungry, they gave them collections of 
money and food—but loyally continued to send the tithes to 
Headquarters. 

The extent of the suffering is suggested in these statements 
by Tomlinson: | 


Every preacher and worker has my sympathy and love. I 
know what it is to be without a penny and have to get to my 
appointments the best way I could."? 


% % * * 


I am exceedingly sorry that the funds at Headquarters are 
not sufficient to supply the needs of the ministers. Every 
church should do its best to help in this with free-will offer- 
ings. So many of our people are without employment that 
have no income upon which to pay tithes. Let us try to help 
one another all we can. 

* * * * * 

... If you and your children have not had the proper food, 
and if the little ones have cried for bread and been put to bed 
hungry, your General Overseer and his family know how to 
sympathize with you . . .** 


10 M. P. Cross supplied this information by interview and correspondence with 
the writer. 

11 Church of God Evangel, Feb. 12, 1921, p. 2. 

12 Thid., May 21, 1921, p. 2. 

13 Minutes of the Sixteenth Annual Assembly, 1921, p. 29. 
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The Evangel continually reasoned that the widespread un- 
employment of 1921 was the reason the tithes were so woefully 
insufficient. At that time the country was suffering a major de- 
pression, actually a severe postwar recession, which lasted from 
about May, 1920, to November, 1921."* Quite naturally this 
accounted in part for the drop in total tithes paid into the local 
churches. According to the annual statistical reports, the total 
tithes in 1920 was $163,302.30, while in 1921 the total was 
only $79,557.63—a decrease of over 51 per cent. This was 
out of all proportion, so many preachers began to worry—and 
question.”” 

It seemed strange that a few of the ministers received their 
full pay each month and others received nothing. Some whose 
churches sent hundreds of dollars to Headquarters were among 
those neglected. For the first time since the Church of God was 
born, a general sense of insecurity and disquiet became appar- 
ent. This brooding emotion was answered with notices of assur- 
ance in the Evangel, but the situation was not helped. 


§ 5. ANOTHER BURDEN 


The Church was heavily in debt at this time, with the new 
auditorium unpaid for and the publishing plant showing a def- 
icit of $23,000. The Evangel was published as the voice of the 
Church, not as a profit-making periodical, but the other publi- 
cations were failing to pay for operation of the plant. At the As- 
sembly of 1920 (Fifteenth), when a deficit of $22,899.96 was 
reported, a number of the leaders spoke in favor of the General 
Assembly’s underwriting the publication of the Evangel, and 


14 Richard B. Morris, Encyclopaedia of American History (New York: Harper, 
1953), pp. 508, 511. 

Throughout 1921 and 1922 there was serious unemployment, caused by defla- 
tion, and warring employer associations and labor unions. (Ibid., p. 525.) Per 
capita income was slow in improving in the textile mills and coal mines—both of 
which were principle occupations of Church of God members. 

15 Table XXXIV on page 340, gives a graphic survey of the financial status of 
the Church. Even though the severe unemployment began in May, 1920, and per 
capita income remained low for several years, the Church of God maintained a 
consistent level except in the years the tithes were handled through Headquarters. 
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one man even offered to sell his coat to help meet the deficit. 
Enthusiasm and good intentions, however, did not suffice, and 
the deficit increased through the year. 


Headquarters borrowed money from the people of the 
Church in an effort to pay for the new auditorium, but the debt 
did not diminish very rapidly. The pressure of insolvency 
mounted until Tomlinson proclaimed a three-day fast for July 
15, 16, 17.‘ On the final day of the fast, a Sunday, every lo- 
cal church was to take an offering for the indebtedness. The 
auditorium had cost over $36,000, and only about $13,000 had 
been paid on it.** The printing plant sank to a deficit of 
$33,018.05, even though about two thousand dollars was re- 
ceived from the local church offerings. In every way the fi- 
nancial picture of the Church was one of discouragement to 
the point of despair. 


§ 6. ADVANCE DeEspPiITE UNREST 


There was no evidence of the financial plight of the Church 
in the work of its people. The Bible Training School continued 
with some increase in students. In September, 1920, sixth term, 
J. B. Ellis joined the school as instructor and principal. He 
was a brilliant pedagogue and remained with the school until 
the autumn term, 1922, when ill health forced his resignation. 
Enrolled in the autumn term of 1921 were two young men who 
would in later years serve the Church as General Overseers— 
John C. Jernigan, of Tennessee, and Zeno C. Tharp, from 
Florida. 

In 1921 there was an increase of almost four thousand mem- 
bers and 105 churches. The work in the North was especially 
encouraging, particularly in Ohio, where Efford Haynes was 


16 Minutes of the Fifteenth Annual Assembly, 1920, p. 41. 
17 Church of God Evangel, July 9, 1921, p. I. 
18 Exact figures on auditorium: 

Cost li. a2. Bei $36,096.10 

Receipts: 12. 2 12,901.22 


Deheits 2.2. Saar gash 
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state overseer, and Maryland, under the youthful overseer, 
Paul H. Walker.” Haynes, with M. S. Lemons, extended the 
work into Michigan with a promising work in Detroit. Most of 
the Southeastern states, along with Missouri, Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia, and Texas, achieved notable gains. Hunger was no new 
experience to these firebrands of Pentecost, so they tightened 
their belts, patched their clothes, built their arbors, pitched their 
tents, and led souls to Jesus Christ. 


19 Walker was only 19, the youngest state overseer ever appointed. His work 
was principally that of evangelizing new fields. 
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ONWARD TO SORROW 


§ 1. ASSEMBLY PANACEA 


Despite the toils and misunderstandings of any year, As- 
sembly time always brought new courage and inspiration. Many 
problems unsolved on the field were quietly dissolved by the 
fellowship and rejuvenation of those annual feasts. Discontent 
withered in the brilliance of unity; discouragement made place 
for inspiration; conflicts were forgotten in brotherly love; what- 
ever the ill of the year, the General Assembly somehow applied 
a balm of healing. And so the Church of God, more and more, 
looked upon these conventions as the nuclei of its activity. 
There were no exceptions in the first seventeen meetings—As- 
sembly time was a happy time. 


In 1921 the Sixteenth Annual Assembly gathered in 
Cleveland with its accustomed attitude of hope and expectancy. 
Much uncertainty had been engendered over the financial status 
of the Church, but this was set aside and the Assembly was not 
hindered. Before the Assembly, the new financial system had 
been a subject of discussion wherever ministers came together, 
but at the Assembly the talk of dissatisfaction subsided. Gen- 
erally, the preachers felt that the plan was good but that the 
management of it had been terrible.’ The General Overseer 
stoutly defended the new system in his annual address,’ so it 
was continued without challenge or debate for another year. 
Nothing material was done about the indebtedness of the 
Church, and the matter was passed over with reports of the 
situation. 


1 Simmons, op. cit., p. 38. 
2 Minutes of the Sixteenth Annual Assembly, 1921, pp. 28, 29. 
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§ 2. “THe OTHER SEVENTY’ 


Provision was made when the Council of Twelve was adopt- 
ed in 1917 for the Council to be increased to seventy members.* 
At the Assembly of 1921, the subject was brought up again by 
Tomlinson and discussed by F. J. Lee, as a recommendation 
from the Supreme Council. Tomlinson and Lee spoke per- 
suasively from the Scriptures in favor of seventy elders—in ad- 
dition to, rather than including, the twelve. The twelve and the 
seventy would correspond to the twelve apostles and the other 
seventy disciples who assisted Jesus in His ministry.* These two 
councils, with the General Overseer, would also compose the 
“official Assembly,” but the other ministers and members 
would not be debarred from the discussions. 

The Council of Seventy (or “Other Seventy,” as it was popu- 
larly called) was adopted, and for several years was a powerful 
and influential board. The men were elected in five groups of 
fourteen, with terms so arranged that only one group would ex- 
pire each year. This plan of rotating terms continued as long as 
the Council existed. 


§ 3. Court oF JUSTICE 


Another board created by the Assembly of 1921 was the 
Court of Justice, a board of seven Supreme Judges. These sev- 
en judges were to be the highest board to which a person could 
appeal who felt he had been excluded from the Church of God 
unfairly or improperly. Each state would have a similar court 
composed of two men, with the State Overseer, which would 
first hear the cases appealed from local conferences. Should the 
person still feel he had been treated unfairly, he would appeal 
to the Supreme Court, whose decision would be final. These 
Supreme Judges were selected by the Supreme Council for 
terms of one year, with indefinite right of reappointment. The 
first judges selected were M. S. Lemons, F. J. Lee, J. S. Llewel- 
lyn, T. L. McLain, S. W. Latimer, J. B. Ellis, E. J. Boehmer. 


3 See pp. 139, 140. 
4 Luke ro:r. 
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§ 4. A ConstiTuTION Is ADOPTED 


Prior to the Assembly, the Council of Twelve drafted a con- 
stitution which was presented on Tuesday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 8, to the whole Assembly. According to custom, Tomlinson 
introduced it in his annual address, declaring the constitution 
to be an anchor for the Church or scriptural protection thrown 
around the Church. Eloquently he contended that 


With the Church’s full constitution or system of fundamental 
laws properly displayed it will consider the fiercest on- 
slaughts of the enemy nothing more than playthings and will 
playfully laugh at the hottest, hardest, fiercest belchings 
from the depths of hell. . .® 


When adoption of the constitution was debated, the General 
Overseer explained that no binding laws or creeds were being 
set forth but that “we are only setting forth that which we have 
been practicing for years.” With a preamble and eight articles 
the constitution made provision for two future steps that would 
create some confusion, but help save the Church. It was pro- 
vided that any official guilty of malfeasance or misdemeanor 
could be impeached and that new positions could be created to 
meet the needs of the growing Church. 

After earnest consideration, the constitution was adopted 
without amendment or alteration, and the General Overseer in 
jubilation cried out, “Behold, what God hath wrought!” * This 
joy, however, was of brief span. 


§ 5. MountTinc DisconTENT 


During the next twelve months, there was considerable im- 
provement in the financial situation of the Church. The report 


5 The original writing of the constitution was done by a committee (M. S. 
Lemons, F. J. Lee and J. S. Llewellyn) and then returned to the General Over- 
seer and Elder’s Council for final drafting. Minutes of the Twenty-first Annual 
Assembly, 1926, p. 29. 

6 Minutes of the Sixteenth Annual Assembly, 1921, p. 27. 

7 Ibid., p. 60. See Appendix B, p. 307, for text of the Constitution. 

8 Ibid., p. 65. 
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of tithes showed an increase from $79,557.60 to $106,126.60 
-—an appreciable gain.” However, this was due in part to the 
disposal of the new system in July, 1922. The general treasury 
for tithes was abolished and the tithing system reverted to its 
original order; each pastor would be paid by the tithes of his 
pastorate. Still, the other general funds were so mismanaged 
that there was widespread suspicion by those closest to the Gen- 
eral Overseer. E. L. Simmons, a minister of growing prom- 
inence during that period of confusion, has recorded that 


The manner of handling the Church finance was a continual 
dissatisfaction to the ministers and most of the churches. 
Several of the ministers at and near Cleveland began to dis- 
trust the way all other monies were handled, including Pub- 
lishing House, Missions, and Orphanage. Still the General 
Overseer held his head up and declared that nothing was 
wrong, and he seemed to think that everyone should feel per- 
fectly satisfied about the way things were going.'® 


A study of the records indicates a real need of concern, for 
drastic decreases were recorded in the missions and orphanage 
receipts, as well as the tithes. Reported missions receipts 
dropped more than half between 1920 and 1922. Orphanage 
receipts showed a similar decrease in the reports.’ These de- 
creases did not prove any ill, for the Church has had periods of 
financial recession before and since, but many persons began to 
wonder. Church membership rose from 15,051 to 21,673 dur- 
ing the same period the finances were reported cut in half. 
Records kept by individual local churches showed no such de- 
creases—so wonder grew into suspicion. 


§ 6. ENTRANCE OF BITTERNESS 


Something happened to A. J. Tomlinson. He who had always 
been a man of ebullience, optimism, and forthrightness became 
a man of growing rancor and enigma. Everywhere there are evi- 
dences of a personal sense of destiny. The Journal he always 
~ 9See Table XXXIV on page 340. 


10 Simmons, op. cit., p. 38. 
11 See Table XXXIV on page 340. 
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kept so meticulously was for many years the simple and private 
expression of his heart, but the later entries seem to have been 
written as documents for public consumption. He seemed 
aware of his importance and obsessed with his position. 


As early as November 17, 1919, he exulted in his Journal 
that each Assembly gave greater evidences to the people that 
God had established him as General Overseer. He made vague 
allusions to gleams of light that appeared around and over him 
at certain periods. He declared that Christ and angels often ap- 
peared to many persons and impressed upon them that he was 
General Overseer by the express will of God.” 


If Tomlinson became egoistic and autocratic, the blame can- 
not all be placed on him, for the Church invited the eventuality 
by overloading him with responsibility. There is no reason to 
doubt his sincerity when on occasion he attempted to resign 
from part of his work. He became tired. His fatigue is seen 
clearly in his Journal, as in almost every entry he mentioned 
the enormity of his labor and busyness, in which he came to 
exult. The Church made him aware that he was a very im- 
portant man. 

On September 2, 1921, he wrote in his Journal that he was 
filling the office of General Overseer, of Editor and Publisher, 
of Publishing House Business Manager, of Superintendent of 
the Bible Training School, and of Superintendent of the Or- 
phanage and Children’s Home. Tomlinson also stated that he 
was personally distributing the money to the preachers. He 
noted that he worked an average of eighteen hours a day and 
that he hardly ever found time even to go to town.” 


The Church erred in committing so much to one man. Tom- 
linson was a capable and willing leader, but subject to the com- 
mon frailties of mankind. The Church recognized his native 


12 Tomlinson, Journal. 

13 Ibid. Besides these excerpts, Tomlinson in this one entry—the only one in 
1921—listed many other responsibilities and referred the reader to the Evangel, 
Assembly Minutes, and other books and papers for details of the magnitude of 
his labors. 
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powers and used them—too much, in too many places, and too 
exclusively. This was unfair to Tomlinson and hazardous to the 
work of Christ. Tomlinson came to be loved to the point of 
adulation, and he came to believe himself due all the esteem 
accorded him. By the Assembly of 1922, he would brook no 
opposition. 


§ 7. ASSEMBLY OF DECISION 


The annealing influence of previous Assemblies was tragical- 
ly absent from the Assembly of 1922 (Seventeenth). Things 
were so inexplicably bad in the management of the finances at 
Headquarters that the delegates were determined to take steps 
toward correcting the matter. Tomlinson seemed aware of this 
predisposition, and struck at it in his annual address. He 
shrewdly waited until far into his address to make his appeals. 
After discussing matters that won the consent of all and after 
attaining rapport with his audience, he said: 

The atmosphere around us is now sacred enough for us to 


consider and reconsider some necessary subjects—subjects 
worthy of our careful and prayerful consideration." 


Some of the things he had ardently espoused in former Assem- 
blies were denounced and repudiated, his questionable handling 
of finance was glossed over, and he assumed the attitude of one 
about to be martyred. One thing he particularly attacked was 
the constitution he had helped write the year before. 


What can be done? There is only one thing to do, and I 
may lose my position for saying it, and that is to abrogate the 
whole thing and make a record to that effect and as far as 
possible even erase it from our memory . . .”” 


His objections to the constitution were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Better Government, who was to bring a recommenda- 
tion concerning it to the entire body. 

Tomlinson also challenged the method by which the Council 

14 Minutes of the Seventeenth Annual Assembly, 1922, p. 17. 

15 [bid., p. 27. 
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of Twelve was selected. He sought authority to appoint the 
Council himself: 


No special exceptions have ever been taken to the manner 
of appointment that I know of, but I wish to state that it was 
certainly not the scriptural order. No trace of such a method 
can be found between the lids of our sacred law Book. And 
the Church is a theocracy.'® 


Then Tomlinson went on to make a comparison of the 
Church with the United States Government. This was a para- 
doxical analogy, especially while he was emphasizing a supposed 
theocratic over democratic government. His speech became a 
confusion of illogical comparison and incongruity. According 
to this pseudo-logic, one form of selection must be discarded as 
unscriptural in favor of another with no more scriptural di- 
rection. It must be considered theocratic because it was prac- 
ticed by a democracy. 


The President of the United States has been honored by a 
republic with more rights than the General Overseer. It is in 
his power to select every member of his cabinet . . . I can’t 
think of its being scriptural for the General Overseer of the 
great Church of God to have less authority in selecting his 
councilors than the President of the United States. While we 
are making corrections, let us correct this error, also.1* 


It is incongruous that one who had spoken so freely about 
overwork should now ask for absolute authority. He seemed 
aware that his new autocratic attitude would either gain him 
more authority or divest him of some he already had. He re- 
lied on his popularity with the delegates to bring him his de. 
mands. Over and over he struck the pose of a champion of 
theocracy and Scripture, even hinting that he might be removed 
from office because of his defence of the faith. He accused 
some of the ministers of “stooping to concussing, wirepulling, 
and other chicanery for advantage.” *° 


16 [bid., p. 35. 
17 Loc. cit. 
18 Thid., p. 32. 
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§ 8. CONFESSION OF MISAPPROPRIATION 


In his address, Tomlinson also explained that circumstances 
had compelled him to use some of the tithes to pay for the 
Publishing House, for which reason many of the preachers had 
received little or no salary during the year. 


. .. I only used the tithes little at a time, each time with 
a hope that I would get enough back in a few days to replace 
them and save the ministers, as well as the Publishing House 
and Church. But as often it failed and I was so distressed 
at times that I was almost sick.?® 


Tomlinson explained the matter carefully and convinced 
many that he had been guilty of no wrong. He gained some 
sympathy with such words as: 


I am General Overseer, a position that not one of you ever 
filled, and you do not know any more about the inside of it 
than you would know what is in a watchcase if you had never 
looked in. No, you don’t know! No one knows. I have already 
startled you until you almost wonder if I am the same per- 
son of previous years, but I assure you I am the same person, 
but the experiences of the past year have humbled me until I 
have taken on new or added grace, and am ready to be 
abased or ready to be exalted with about the same effect upon 
my heart and mind.?° 


While some were moved to sympathy, others were more cer- 
tain than ever that some changes must be made. The address 
was very long, requiring both the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions to be completed. When Tomlinson finished, many of the 
delegates rushed to the platform to applaud him and assure him 
of their confidence. 


§ 9. COMMITTEE REPORT 


Amid the turmoil and emotional struggle, the Assembly pro- 
ceeded with equilibrium in its work. Most of the delegates were 
unimpressed by eloquence and histrionics. Changes must be 


19 [bid., p. 29. 
20 Ibid., p. 28. 
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made for the preservation of the Church, yet love and consider- 
ation must be maintained. 

When the Committee on Better Government *’ gave its re- 
port and recommendation, most of the requests of Tomlinson 
were denied. The method of selecting the Council of Twelve 
was unchanged, and the constitution was retained. Then, upon 
a lengthy amendment by J. S. Llewellyn, two new offices were 
created—an Editor and Publisher and a Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation. The two men who filled these offices would serve with 
the General Overseer as an Executive Council, who would 
thereafter manage and appropriate general funds, appoint all 
state overseers, and arrange for the General Assemblies. All 
these things Tomlinson had formerly done alone. 

The Executive Council would also sit with the Elder’s Coun- 
cil at least once a year, which two groups would comprise the 
Supreme Council of the Church of God. This redistribution of 
responsibility would relieve the General Overseer of a great 
deal of his labor and give him more time for the actual over- 
sight of the Church. No effort was made to remove him from 
office, but the measure did call for an election of all officials 
at every Assembly. Since 1914 Tomlinson had given no place 
for a vote concerning the General Overseer. 

These sweeping reforms were all passed by the Assembly. 
F. J. Lee was elected Superintendent of Education, and J. S. 
Llewellyn, Editor and Publisher. Lee had served as principal of 
the school since September of 1922, when he replaced the ailing 
J. B. Ellis. Tomlinson, Lee, and Llewellyn became the first 
Executive Council of the Church of God, and together shoul- 
dered the responsibility of administration, general expenditures 
and appointment of state overseers. Lee was a strong supporter 
of Tomlinson, and Llewellyn was his foremost critic, so the 
Assembly felt that with this balance things would be better at 
Headquarters. 

Tomlinson did not receive these changes gracefully. He had 


21 Alonzo Gann, J. A. Self, M. W. Letsinger, J. W. Culpepper, John Attey, 
Z. R. Thomas, J. A. Davis. 
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grown to love authority and resented what he regarded an en- 
croachment on his rights. He waited a full day, then resigned 
as General Overseer “to take effect as soon as his successor was 
installed.” ** The Church did not desire his resignation, but only 
a correction of irregularities in his management of Church af- 
fairs. Therefore, his resignation was refused. At the next ses- 
sion he consented to continue in his position: 


Since it seems that you want me and are not willing to let 
me go, I withdraw my resignation and will serve you another 
year in the capacity of General Overseer.” 


Everything seemed to be settled. The crisis seemed to be 
past, and things seemed in better order after the needed re- 
forms were made. Earlier, at the September 5, 1922, session of 
the Elder’s Council, a committee of three had been selected to 
investigate all the departments of the Church to see if their af- 
fairs were in order.** When this committee—F. J. Lee, J. B. 
Ellis, and J. S. Llewellyn—completed their perfunctory investi- 
gation and all fears were allayed concerning the financial mat- 
ters, the Church would be at complete peace again. This the 
delegates believed as they were dismissed by the General Over- 
seer at 9:30 on the night of Tuesday, November 7, 1922. 


22 Minutes of the Seventeenth Annual Assembly, 1922, p. 52. 
23 Ibid., p. 58. 
24 Simmons, op. Cit., p. 40. 
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THROUGH THE VALLEY 


§ 1. THE INVESTIGATION 


Soon after the 1922 Assembly (Seventeenth) it became evi- 
dent that the Church was not yet out of trouble. The Investiga- 
ting Committee worked carefully and slowly, conscientiously 
seeking the facts. All three members resided in Cleveland * and 
were aware of the deplorable conditions that had existed for 
the previous two years, yet they were thorough and painstaking 
—slow to believe the worst. 


Tomlinson was uncooperative in the investigation, and in 
several ways flagrantly violated the rulings of the General As- 
sembly. He continued to deposit the finance of the Church in 
his personal bank account,” as he had done for years.* He re- 
fused to surrender the funds of the Church to the care of the 
Executive Council, of which he was a member, as he had been 
directed to do by the recent Assembly. He even refused to 
counsel with the other members of the Council.* 


Unwilling to believe their own findings, the Committee se- 
cured the services of a reputable public accountant who made 
an examination of the financial situation.’ The auditor's report 
revealed a shortage of $14,141.83, which could not be account- 
ed for in any record of the various funds. Approximately 
$31,000 had been misappropriated, $3,973.23 of which 


1F, J. Lee was Superintendent of Education, J. S. Llewellyn was Editor and 
Publisher, and J. B. Ellis was pastor of the local church. 

2 Which was a violation of Article 6, Section 4 of the Constitution: “It shall 
be the duty of all persons entrusted with finance, for any purpose as treasurer of 
said Church, to deposit the same in a reliable bank to the credit of the Church 
of God.” 

3 Church of God Evangel, July 14, 1923. 

* see pp. 177; 17%. 

5 Lee H. Battle Audit Co. of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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came from the orphanage fund and most of the remainder from 
the tithe fund.° 
On May 8, 1923, a copy of the auditor’s report was given to 
Tomlinson for his study and explanation. He, with his book- 
keeper, met with the Committee and the auditor in an attempt 
to explain matters. F. J. Lee reported that, 
he explained away the $14,141.83 . . . he made two at- 
tempts, but both fell down in the presence of the auditor.’ 
When Tomlinson’s unsatisfactory explanations were dissi- 
pated by the accountant’s revelation of facts, he countered by 
attacking the report. Because the report used the words “A pre- 
liminary examination of the books on file,’ Tomlinson denied 
that it was a true audit, even though it was titled “Audit 
Report.” 
In correspondence to the Investigating Committee, the audi- 
tor afhrmed, 
The records show that a large amount of money was col- 
lected and passed through the hands of Mr. Tomlinson, but 
the records do not show what disposition was made of all 
these funds. It is Mr. Tomlinson’s duty to submit to the prop- 
er authorities a statement showing what was done with all of 


the money collected by him. Mere statements of denial . . . 
will not suffice to offset the cold facts as they exist.® 


Tomlinson threatened to hire another auditor to prepare a 
counter report. The Committee wrote him on May 24 encour- 
aging him to do this, urging that it be done “before the con- 
vening of the Elder’s Council, June 12, in order that we may 
be able to make an intelligent report to the said Elder's Coun- 
cil.” The Committee also urged that Tomlinson help prepare 
for the approaching June meeting of the Elder’s Council, which 
had been called by the Executive Council to consider these 
matters. 

6 Most of the information concerning the investigation and the auditor’s report 
is from the Evangel, which carried detailed, documented reports of the proceed- 
ings in the July 14, 1923, and subsequent issues. 

7 Church of God Evangel, July 21, 1923, p. 3. 


8 This correspondence was not dated, but appears in the chronological record 
between July 10 and July 21, 1923. 
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§ 2. “THE JUNE CouncIL” 


On June 12-21, 1923, what has come to be called “The June 
Council” convened in Cleveland at the Auditorium.’ Because 
of the nature of the meeting, the Council of Seventy was also 
called; and all ordained ministers who cared to attend were per- 
mitted to listen. About two hundred persons were present. 


Tomlinson proceeded to moderate his own hearing, and a 
period of confusion followed. As soon as the session began, in 
what appeared to be an organized plan, three of Tomlinson’s 
supporters filed charges against M. S. Lemons, J. B. Ellis, and 
J. S. Llewellyn. This stratagem was followed by two days of at- 
tack on these men, obviously calculated to divert attention from 
the real purpose of the meeting. The moderator permitted only 
his supporters to speak—C. T. Anderson, George T. Brouayer, 
and S. O. Gillaspie. The last two of these were members of the 
Council. The men under attack were not permitted to speak 
in their defence or to be defended by other Council members. 
After two days, order was finally restored and the accused men 
were exonerated by vote of the Council. 


Tomlinson was required to surrender the gavel to a tempor- 
ary chairman, Efford Haynes, and for a week the hearing pro- 
ceeded in order, during which Tomlinson freely spoke in his 
defence. He still could not justify his actions, so impeachment 
charges against him were filed with the Supreme Judges- 
Court of Justice, at 9:15 p.m., June 21, 1923.” 

Ten of the twelve elders who heard the case ™ filed a total 
of fifteen charges against the General Overseer, ranging from 
disloyalty and conspiracy against the Church to usurpation of 


9 The details of this hearing were thoroughly reported in the Evangel as the 
proceedings developed. Following the hearing, a Report of Investigation was pub- 
lished subtitled “Proceedings of Elder’s Council; Correspondence and Declaration. 
Convened at Cleveland, Tennessee, June 12-21, 1923.’ The information in 
these two sources was documented, being the chief sources for this section. 

10 The lengthy charges were printed in the Evangel on July 14, 1923, and were 
signed by Alonzo Gann, T. S. Payne, and Efford Haynes in behalf of the Council. 

11 F, J. Lee, M. S. Lemons, T. L. McLain, S. W. Latimer, J. B. Ellis, J. S. 
Llewellyn, E. J. Boehmer, Efford Haynes, Alonzo Gann, T. S. Payne. 
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authority and misappropriation of funds.’? According to the 
findings of the Council, the shortage of funds was only a small 
part of his dereliction and malfeasance. 


Charged with him were Brouayer and Gillaspie for “aiding 
and abetting Tomlinson in the principal part of his illegal acts” 
and for their part in the attempted abortion of the hearing. Of 
the Council of Twelve, ten had found Tomlinson guilty as 
charged, and the other two had behaved so shamefully that they 
too were impeached. The Council was adjourned on June 21, 
having been in session for ten days. A hearing by the Supreme 
Judges was scheduled to begin June 26. 


12 The fifteen charges under which Tomlinson was impeached are as follows: 

(1) Failing to turn over to the proper officials all funds at the close of the 
General Assembly, November, 1922. 

(2) Misappropriation of $3,900 orphanage money. 

(3) Misapplication of other funds amounting to several thousand dollars. 

(4) Ignoring and refusing to discharge his official duty as General Overseer 
and member of the Executive Council. 

(5) Forfeiture of agreements made in Supreme Council and Executive Coun- 
cil. 

(6) Copyrighting in his own name certain publications that belonged to the 
Church of God, and for permitting his son, Homer A. Tomlinson, to 
copyright a part of the lessons of the Bible Correspondence School, owned 
by the Church of God, and for aiding his son in establishing legal claims 
for publications owned by the Church of God. 

(7) Making misleading statements or allowing same to be made over his sig- 
nature. 

(8) Making conflicting reports to the General Assembly and the Board of 
Directors of the Bible Training School. 

(9) Establishing other publishing interests and a correspondence course in 
opposition and antagonistic to that owned and controlled by the Church 
of God. 

(10) Failing to account for a considerable shortage in his accounts. 

(11) Employing unfair, unjust, and illegal means to block the way of a fair 
investigation of his affairs and business relations with the Church. 

(12) Unbecoming conduct in presiding as chairman over a council in which 
he himself was a party to the litigation. 

(13) Condemning and using his influence in a very disloyal manner against 
the action of the General Assembly. 

(14) Refusing to cooperate with his associates in lifting the burden of debt 
from the Church of God Publishing House, but at the same time pro- 
moting his own private interest by the selling of stocks. 

(15) Holding secret councils and conspiring and seeking to influence others to 
rebel and oppose certain actions of the General Assembly and to embar- 
rass certain positions created and filled by the said General Assembly. 
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§ 3. Toe Rirr WiwENsS 


Tomlinson haughtily ignored his impeachment and scorned 
the other two members of the Executive Council by attempting 
to recall the Elders’ Council for what he called unfinished busi- 
ness.” This contemptuous action resulted in lengthy corre- 
spondence between the Executive Council, the Investigating 
Committee, and Tomlinson.'’* The accused General Overseer 
refused to admit he no longer was supreme in the Church, and 
generally behaved himself with indignity. Diatribes were writ- 
ten against the Church, and petitions were circulated to keep 
him in office. The Church was shaken to its circumference. 


The Investigating Committee wrote Tomlinson on June 26, 
1923, urging him to “produce any cancelled checks or receipted 
bills representing cash paid out by you for the Church of God, 
that your bookkeeper failed to put on the books . . . The com- 
mittee stands ready to consider any claim that you may have 
for consideration . . .” They wrote him a similar second letter 
on July 5. On July 21 they encouraged him to secure the serv- 
ices of another accountant so that a counter report might be 
presented to the Supreme Judges on July 26. The Committee 
was patient and seems to have been eager that Tomlinson 
straighten the mess. Once they wrote him: 


This committee is fully aware of the noble service you have 
rendered to the Church, but this only adds to their regret 
of the happenings of the last few years and the unpleasant 
situation that has developed.'® 


All the counsel of these men—of whom Ellis and Lee had 
been close friends to Tomlinson—was either ignored or met 
with sarcasm. Tomlinson desperately fostered revolt and urged 
that all tithes be sent to him instead of General Headquarters."® 
He called meetings of his followers and pretended that they 


13 From correspondence dated June 25, 1923. 

14 All these letters were fraternally adressed to Tomlinson as “Dear Brother,” 
instead of the more formal salutation, “Mr.” 

15 From correspondence dated June 25, 1923. 

16 According to statements in the Evangel on July 28, 1923, and in other issues. 
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were the Church of God and that those who did not stand with 
him had departed from the Church. 


§ 4. THe FINISHED BREAK 


On July 26 the Supreme Judges-Court of Justice sustained 
the Council’s impeachment of Tomlinson, Brouayer, and Gil- 
laspie.’’ Neither of the three men appeared for the hearing. In- 
stead, they were busy in an effort to lure away from the organ- 
ization as many churches, ministers, and members as possible. 
Confusion ran like a shock wave throughout the Church—but 
in every section most of the people remained steadfast. A few 
ministers wavered and then steadied themselves. Some aligned 
themselves solidly with Tomlinson, who confessed that “only a 
few of the ministers stuck to me.” ** 


Gillaspie was Overseer of Illinois, but D. P. Barnett rushed to 
the State from the “June Council,” explained the matter to the 
preachers, thus preventing any appreciable loss. Brouayer was 
Overseer of North Carolina, but failed to pull many of his 
churches or people into the Tomlinson fold. The Overseer of 
Kentucky, C. H. Randall, allied himself with Tomlinson and 
carried with him a few churches and members. The Overseers 
of Louisiana and Virginia faltered in their allegiance to the 
Church and did some harm, but later understood the facts and 
apologized to the General Assembly for their brief defection.” 
The work in the Dakotas was ravaged, leaving very little for the 
Church of God there. All in all, the Church suffered no great 
loss in numbers, but the disillusionment was a great blow. Oth- 
er ministers had been expelled in time past, but this was by far 
the severest test to which the Church had ever been subject- 
ed.”* The Church of God manifested remarkable facility in 


17 Minutes of the Eighteenth Annual Assembly, 1923, p. 28. 

18 Tomlinson, Answering the Call of God, p. 22. 

19 Minutes of the Eighteenth Annual Assembly, 1923, pp. 9, 14. 

20 For instance, in 1909, J. H. Simpson and J. B. Goins departed because of 


the Church’s teaching concerning tongues; and in 1919, J. L. Scott departed over 
the question of tithes, to begin what he called the (Original) Church of God. 
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holding its balance. Despite the losses to Tomlinson, there was 
a gain in every department of the Church.” 


§ 5. A New GENERAL OVERSEER 


The Supreme Council met on the day the Court of Justice 
sustained the impeachment of Tomlinson, July 26, 1923, and 
elected F. J. Lee to fill the unexpired term of the former Gen- 
eral Overseer.” J. B. Ellis replaced Lee as Superintendent of 
Education, making Lee, Ellis, and Llewellyn the new Execu- 
tive Council. Even though the storm did not subside instantly, 
the Church had survived and had begun to straighten its course 
again. The unconverted were still dying, the harvest fields were 
still waiting, so immediately the emphasis of the Church was 
placed back where it belonged—on the mission of Christ. 


§ 6. ASSEMBLY OF RESTORATION 


Understandably, the Assembly of 1923 (Eighteenth) was 
begun with mingled doubt and anticipation. For seventeen 
years the Assemblies had had no change in moderators, and 
now a new leader would preside. Lee was loved and respected, 
but he was unproved as moderator of the Assembly. Because of 
his love for Tomlinson, he, like so many others, had been disil- 
lusioned and hurt. Some of those who came for the convention 
had not only been hurt, but also had wavered in the faith. De- 
spite the apprehension in most hearts because of the strange- 
ness of the situation, the very first session made it evident that 
the Assembly would be one of the most blessed of all Assem- 
blies. Within a short time after the doors were opened at 6:30 
p-m., October 31, the auditorium was filled.** The 1,600 dele- 
gates were perhaps the greatest number to attend any Assembly 


21 Members Churches Ministers 
1922 21,076 666 923 
1923 22,394 740 1,020 


Increases were recorded in finance, attendance, Sunday Schools, property, mis- 
sions, and other departments. 

22 Church of God Evangel, August 4, 1923. 

23 Minutes of the Eighteenth Annual Assembly, 1923, p. 3. 
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up to that time.” In his welcome address, J. B. Ellis gave a 
keynote of optimism that quickly became the attitude of all. One 
lady minister from California spoke for many when she said, 
“After the experience of last year, I came with a dread, but if I 
had been wavering, I would now be settled, seeing the love 
and unity that prevails, and the manifestations of the presence 
of the Lord . . . You will never know what this Assembly has 
been to me.” ” 

Lee proved to be a capable moderator, and the quantity of 
business before the Assembly was handled smoothly and posi- 
tively. When the Call of States *° was made on Thursday, No- 
vember 1, many of the overseers responded with words of ap- 
preciation for the Church of God and reports of the faithful- 
ness of their churches. Some damage had been done among the 
Negro members, but J. H. Curry, their overseer, reported, “We 
have had our conflicts along with the other brethren, but have 
come out more than conquerors and are sticking to the 
Church.” ** The entire group of Negro delegates sang “I Shall 
Not Be Moved.” 

F. J. Lee was elected General Overseer, J. B. Ellis was re- 
elected Superintendent of Education, and J. S. Llewellyn, Edi- 
tor and Publisher. These men, in accord with the practice of 
that time, were nominated by the Council of Twelve and elected 
by the General Assembly.”* Following the selection of these 
men, 


. the power of God fell on the audience and the people re- 
joiced, shouted, and talked in tongues. It surely seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to the delegates to have these men fill 
these offices.?° 


24 An approximate number. Ibid., p. 59. 

25 Mrs. S. A. (Shepherd) Taylor. Ibid., p. 7. 

26 For many years a feature of each Assembly was the roll call of states, when 
the delegates from each state marched upon the platform and sang some appro- 
priate song, followed by a short talk by the state overseer. 

27 Minutes of the Eighteenth Annual Assembly, 1923, p. 7. 

28 The present method of electing officials of the Church is by ballot in 
the Ordained Ministers’ Council, after which the names of those elected are pre- 
sented to the Assembly for ratification or formal election. 

29 Minutes of the Eighteenth Annual Assembly, 1923, p. 16. 
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Confidence was restored in the leadership of the Church, for 
Lee’s humility and spiritual demeanor, coupled with his firm- 
ness and decisiveness, reassured the delegates. He was soon to 
become the most revered man in the Church, which esteem he 
never brought to shame. 

With the renewed faith in leadership came a restoration of 
vision and purpose. A great barrier had been hurdled, and the 
Church had proved itself capable of straightening its own af- 
fairs. Inevitably, the strife of the past months had largely di- 
verted the energies and burden of the Church from salvation of 
the lost to the saving of itself. Now its purpose of existence 
must again possess its thinking, its resources, and its energies. 

F. J. Lee, in his closing remarks, summed up the great peace 


that had been bestowed upon the Church by the Holy Ghost: 


Everyone has decided that this Assembly has been marvel- 
ous, has been wonderful. Everybody has been enjoying it . . . 
This is a time we will never forget; we will take courage and 
thank God. There is nothing to make us discouraged; every- 
thing looks favorable . . . You are going away . . . with a 
smile and with renewed courage. We cannot estimate what 
this Assembly has been worth to us. 

For months, thousands have been heavy hearted. You 
prayed and prayed until your prayers reached heaven; your 
prayers were heard, and this Assembly has been a great in- 
spiration to you. My faith is lifted up to know that God will 
hear and answer prayer. All realize that there is a brighter 
day for the Church of God. I am well pleased and am 
looking forward this year to peace and rest. There is a great 
future for us, and we ought to take advantage of it and go 
right on into the deeper things of God.*° 


Even though its ordeal was not yet over, the Church of God 
had already won the victory. It had kept itself in unity and love, 
had kept itself envisioned with the cause of Christ, had kept it- 
self free from rancor and malice—it had kept itself in truth, 
as well as name, the Church of God. 


30 Ibid., p. 59. 
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AFTERMATH AND RECONSTRUCTION 


§ 1. THe New GENERAL OVERSEER 


By all criteria, F. J. Lee was a man of spiritual magnanimity, 
of moral rectitude, and of mental facility. For five years the 
Church of God reposed in him the oversight of the organiza- 
tion without apparent qualm or anxiety, even though the half 
decade was fraught with handicaps unfair to the leadership of 
any man. Lee lacked the flair and luster of Tomlinson, but his 
serene temperament and quiet confidence in God—dquiet by 
reason of its depth and certainty—were stabilizing influences 
that permeated the entire Church. He was conspicuous as God’s 
man, ordained for his work and his day. 

Lee never enjoyed the good fortune of advanced education 
or theological training, but by avid study made himself some- 
what a savant in theology and history. Always the Bible was 
central in his study. He read omnivorously those works that il- 
luminated its message, language, or the mores of its people.’ 
From his childhood to the time of his death, he was captive to 
the Word of God. His sapience was ripened by a seldom paral- 
leled practice of prayer. Those who knew him best speak of him 
as having “prayed all the time.” Many nights were made sleep- 
less for him because of his burden for prayer. For five years he 
bore the weight of the Church in intercession and supplication 
to God.’ It was also his custom to fast at least one day every 
week. 

1 Mrs. F. J. Lee kindly permitted the writer to catalog the library of her hus- 
band in an investigation into his intellectual pursuits. The large selection of books 
are encyclopedic in range, well-worn by much use, yet unmistakably the objects 
of fond care and preservation. In Lee’s notebooks are meticulous Greek characters, 
indicating a curiosity concerning the language but no real grasp of it. 

2 It is widely remembered that Lee bore such an aura of holiness about him 
that his entrance into a meeting place before a service always brought a response 


of solemnity where there may have been an erstwhile atmosphere of casualness or 
jollity. 
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Preceding his elevation to the office of General Overseer, 
Lee served the Church in various capacities—as pastor of the 
Cleveland Church; Overseer of Tennessee, 1916-1918; of Flori- 
da, 1918-1922; and as Superintendent of Education. For a few 
years he was editor of a portion of the Sunday School literature 
and a regular contributor to the Evangel. Probably the greatest 
disappointment he ever suffered was his loss of confidence in 
Tomlinson. According to his correspondence and diary, he 
maintained confidence in his leader long after many others had 
begun to doubt.* This tenacious loyalty makes ironic the fact 
that throughout his tenure as General Overseer Lee was handi- 
capped by litigation with Tomlinson. 


§ 2. CONFUSION AND CONTEMPT 


From the time A. J. Tomlinson was impeached from office 
and expelled from the Church, matters grew worse in Cleve- 
land. The repudiated Overseer and a few of his followers moved 
to another part of the town and erected a tabernacle under the 
name of the Church of God.* The Church admitted to no split 
or division, since no appreciable number had been lost; and 
those who began the new tabernacle in Cleveland were mostly 
men who, for various reasons, were out of harmony with the 
Church. There was no secession, therefore, no split—which 
remains the attitude of the Church of God today. 

The citizens of Cleveland were unavoidably confused, being 
uninformed about the details of the sad affair. Men whom the 
town had come to respect and admire were continuing as the 


3In a letter dated May 1, 1926, Lee related to a correspondent in Manor, 
Georgia, that he “at one time did not believe them (the charges against Tomlinson) 
until I came in direct touch with his affairs and saw for myself, from many dif- 
ferent records . . . without a doubt that these things are true.” 

4 Lee explained to a correspondent in Winden, West Virginia, on May 13, 
1925: “We don’t consider that there has really been a split in the Church. We 
only had to deal with Tomlinson for his misdeeds, and also dealt with some others 
because they stood with him, but the Church of God is going on the same as ever 
before with its thousands of members and hundreds of preachers . . . After he was 
turned out, he, with several others that we have had to turn out, many of them 
for living crooked lives, went to another part of town and built a tabernacle and 
called themselves the Church of God. . .” 
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Church of God; and a man whose former achievements they 
well knew pretended that he, with his small entourage, was the 
Church of God. Tomlinson also contended that the larger group 
had departed from the faith. Rumors were plentiful, confusion 
was prevalent, and the Church was embarrassed. It was alleged 
that mail intended for the Church of God was delivered to and 
accepted by A. J. Tomlinson.’ Much of this errant mail was said 
to include money intended for the Orphanage and Children’s 
Home, Missions Department, and tithe fund. Inexorably, Tom- 
linson refused to desist in his pretensions. The Church felt 
’ compelled to take civil court action, even though such a course 
was lamentable and distasteful. 


§ 3. Tue LiriGaTIon 


The situation became severe enough that on February 26, 
1924, relief was sought in the courts, on which date an injunc- 
tion was served on Tomlinson and his followers that they 


. . . desist and refrain from claiming or representing them- 
selves to be connected in any way with the Church of God 
. .. from keeping and retaining any remittance or contribu- 
tion sent to the Church of God; and from receiving any mem- 
bers . . . upon the claim or representation that the same is 
the original Church of God. . .® 


Tomlinson promptly filed a cross bill. This combined action 
initiated a long struggle in court that was not finally settled for 
more than three years. Tomlinson was brought to trial because 
of violation of the injunction, and on April 14, 1924, was made 
to pay a token fine for technical violation.’ One year later, April 
15, 1925, the Chancery Court adjudged and decreed that the 


5 This was alleged by several sources—correspondence from F. J. Lee to an in- 
quirer in Step Rock, Arkansas, on December 17, 1926; testimony given in Chan- 
cery Court, Cleveland, Bradley County, Tennessee; and various issues of the 
Evangel. 

6 Church of God vs. A. J. Tomlinson, et. al. File Number 1891, Chancery 
Court, Bradley County, Tennessee. 

7 Bradley County (Tennessee) Chancery Court, Minute Book No. 17, pp. 132, 
143. 
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Church of God “represented by F. J. Lee as General Overseer 
[et al.] is the true and original Church of God, and as such is 
exclusively entitled to the name and properties of the said 
Church .. .” * The injunction against Tomlinson was sustained 
and decreed to be perpetual. It was a clear, positive victory for 
the Church that should have ended its harassment and embar- 
rassment. But the legal maze continued. Tomlinson appealed 
the Chancellor’s decision to the Court of Appeals, which, on 
July 3, 1925, ruled in his favor and reversed the decree of the 
lower court.” Bleak days followed for the Church when an in- 
junction was then filed to restrain them from normal func- 
tion." The Church of God promptly appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee. On July 15, 1927, the Supreme Court re- 
versed the action of the Appellate Court and sustained in its 
entirety the original decree of the Chancery Court, which fa- 
vored the Church.” The lengthy opinion of the Supreme Court 
was final, and the Church emerged thankfully from the weari- 
some labyrinth of litigation.” Vindicated, the Church looked to 
the future in hope that the triumph would not prove in the end 
to have been a Pyrrhic victory. Instead of exultation, there was 
a resolve to press the Pentecostal message vigorously onward 
and to put past scars and disillusions behind them. 


§ 4. STRINGENT YEARS 


The entire tenure of Lee as General Overseer was straitened 
by the interminable legal maneuvers so that the full potential of 
his leadership was never known. Lee became a guiding light and 


8 Ibid., p. 275. 

9 Clerk of the Supreme Court of Tennessee, Knoxville, Records for Bradley 
County, 1925. 

10 During a brief period before the court granted a supersedeas to the Church, 
tithes and other funds had to be sent to a temporary treasurer in Atlanta, Georgia, 
Louis Purcell, lest they be attached or apprehended in Cleveland. (According to 
letters of instructions in the General Overseer’s correspondence files.) 

11 Volume of Supreme Court Opinions, 1927, p. 70. 

12 On April 8, 1929, Tomlinson and his group adopted the name “Tomlinson 
Church of God” (Bradley County Chancery Court, Minute Book No. 18, p. 185). 
This name was changed to “Church of God of Prophecy” on March 6, 1953 
(Chambers Record No. 3). 
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spiritual counselor to the Church in a time of distress. His cor- 
respondence files reveal the magnitude of his influence, as men 
and women all over the country sought his advice and counsel 
on many matters both spiritual and private. He carefully re- 
sponded to these queries and endeavored to give understanding 
and assistance. He steered the Church when there was a threat 
of rampant fanaticism,” and by example and declaration led the 
Church in the faith of divine healing and spiritual gifts. 

During the five years of Lee’s overseership, finance was so 
lacking that many a minister had to be denied requests for as- 
sistance; regions crying for ministers were disappointed because 
there were no funds with which to send them.** Members of 
the Council of Twelve had to be solicited for help, either by 
gift or appropriation, to help in this time of economic im- 
passe.”” These stringent, circumvented years offered neither re- 
spite nor mitigation to the Church, but they were beneficial 
years, molding sinew in the body and toughening the fiber of 
the people. 


§ 5. Procress DespiTrE HANDICAP 
Some progress was accomplished during these years of re- 


13For a brief period,in some isolated sections of the South, snakes and fire were 
handled in Church of God services in purported obedience to Mark 16:17, 18. 
When dissension arose, Lee so tactfully handled the matter that it soon died with- 
out official action being taken, and most of the Church never realized there had 
been a threat of such spiritual defect. (From correspondence dated July 1, 1926, 
and December 30, 1926.) Despite Lee’s discountenance of this morbid digression, 
many good people in the Church of God became upset when independent, irre- 
sponsible neighboring congregations in certain backwoods areas—particularly in 
Kentucky, Alabama, and Tennessee—not only handled snakes but also pointed 
accusing fingers at the Church of God because it did not do so. Finally the 
Evangel lashed out against the fanaticism (S. J. Heath, “Signs Following Be- 
lievers,” July 28, 1928), and the Assembly of 1928 formally denounced it. 
(Minutes of the Twenty-third Annual Assembly, 1928, p. 42.) 

14 From letters dated November 17, 1924, to a man requesting a preacher in 
Guy, New Mexico, and to Mrs. Ida V. Evans, St. Petersburg, Florida, wife of 
R. M. Evans, the first Church of God missionary. Mrs. Evans had written seeking 
financial help for her feeble husband, who was near death. No assistance could 
be sent because both the tithe fund and home mission fund had been depleted. No 
superannuation plan had then been effected. 

15 An appeal was sent to the twelve councilors on January 24, 1925, for $62.50 
each. 
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striction. Numerical growth was neither phenomenal nor satis- 
factory, but it was encouraging under the circumstances. There 
were 23,008 members when Lee took office in 1923, and 
24,902 when he died in 1928."* The 1928 figure was a loss 
from 25,819 in 1927, but the loss was due to widespread ex- 
communication of backslidden members and deaths rather than 
defection to the Tomlinson group.” A tenet of the Church from 
its inception has been to keep its rosters clean—to prav and 
work patiently with and for the erring but to exclude them from 
membership if they go into open sin and cannot be restored. 

The finances of the Church were somewhat erratic during 
the years 1923 to 1928, with a steady gain in tithes after a 
drop during the first year.** Both missions and orphanage re- 
ceipts fluctuated unaccountably during the period. 


\ 6. Missions STALEMATE 


No vigorous program of foreign missions could be launched 
or continued. For a time it appeared as if the foreign gains of 
the Church would be split and swept away. There was more 
than a decimation of the foreign membership—from 660 in 
1924 to 360 in 1925—then it increased slowly to 570 in 1928. 
Numerous churches in the Bahama Islands were lost during the 
Tomlinson trouble; such as, the church in Nassau. But in June, 
1925, this work and others in the Bahamas, under the influ- 
ence of Pastor W. V. Eneas, were restored to full fellowship 
with the Church.” Still, Tomlinson won a sizeable following in 
the Islands at the expense of the Church of God.” 

A Mrs. Jennie B. Rushin in China brought her mission work 
—two churches with a combined membership of 107—into the 


16 For a complete tabulation of Church of God membership, see Table 
XXXIII, p. 339. 

17 Simmons, op. cit., p. 46; also, Minutes of the Twenty-third Annual Assem- 
bly, 1928, p. 33. 

18 For a complete tabulation, see Table XXXIV, p. 340. 

19 According to a letter from Lee to Eneas, dated June 18, 1925. 

20 Simmons, op. cit., p. 121; in the unpublished revised edition it is said that 
“|. . our mission work in the Bahamas suffered immensely.” 
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Church in 1923, but it was almost immediately lost.** Lee wrote 
concerning this: 


This work in China was lost because of its not being more 
thoroughly established and looked after in a more systematic 
way . . . We do not have a great deal of work in foreign 
fields; the Church has never been able to launch out very 
extensively on the fields.?? 


At the Assembly of 1924 (Nineteenth) E. E. Simmons, of 
Florida, was appointed as the first official overseer of Jamaica, 
British West Indies, even though the Church of God had first 
been established there in 1918. Simmons arrived in Jamaica 
filled with optimism, but was unable to find even one of the re- 
ported churches.” Simmons braved his disappointment and set 
to work preaching the gospel, soon organizing a church in Boro- 
bridge, from which the Church of God took fresh root in the 
West Indies. By 1925 four additional churches were organized 
solidly enough that Jamaica is today one of the most prosperous 
mission fields in the Church. 


§ 7. First CALL To YouTH 


It was during this relatively barren period that the first urg- 
ings for organized youth work were felt. Nothing spectacular 
or dramatic was done; just enough to portend the work of later 
years. On September 1, 1924, Lee wrote Mrs. M. P. Cross, of 
Detroit: 


In making up the program for the Assembly, I thought it 
would be well to have something concerning the young peo- 
ple . . . The subject has come to my mind in the form of 
a question, “Should Young People Be Sober-minded?” My 
thought is to try to get Christian young people out of so much 
foolishness and frivolity.** 


Mrs. Cross delivered this message at the Assembly of 1924 


21 Horace McCracken, History of Church of God Missions (Cleveland, Tennes- 
see: Church of God Mission Board, 1943), pp. 125, 126. 

22 Letter dated July 1, 1926, to a correspondent in Hiawatha, West Virginia. 

23 Simmons, op. cit., p. 121. 

24 From the General Overseer’s official correspondence files. 
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(Nineteenth) on Saturday night, November 1, when the 
Church had what was a foreshadow of its mammoth Assembly 
youth program. 

The trouble the Church had passed through considerably 
hindered it, but equilibrium was regained and confidence was 
restored. The burdens of the period were vexatious but not un- 
bearable; the obstructions were stubborn but not impervious. 
The Church of God still moved forward. 


pi? 
TRANSITION 


§ 1. ASSEMBLY OF CONSECRATION 


When the Assembly of 1924 (Nineteenth) convened on the 
night of October 29, the Auditorium in Cleveland was filled 
to capacity. A hearty welcome was extended to the delegates by 
the mayor, city and county officials, and nearly forty business- 
men, who stated: 


We highly commend the noble work done by your Church 
in a business and moral way, and providing a home for a 
great number of homeless and neglected children. 

We regard the officials in charge of your business head- 
quarters as men of honest, upright, Christian character and 
of good reputation in our city.! 


This declared faith in the probity of the Church officials was 


gratifying in a time of such harassment and confusion. 


The spiritual emphasis of this Assembly was great. Each eve- 
ning service was “devoted largely to praying for the sick, in 
which it is said that hundreds were healed. This feature of the 
evening services was from 6:00 to 7:00 p.m., after which the 
regular evangelistic services were held, in which many souls 
were definitely blessed of the Lord. It may well be said that 
there was not a barren service in the entire Assembly.” * This 
emphasis on divine healing reflected the single-mindedness of 
the General Overseer on the subject. Divine healing was part 
and parcel of the Pentecostal faith, and Lee was one of its 
greatest champions in his day.* 


1 Minutes of the Nineteenth Annual Assembly, 1924, p. 4. 

2 Ibid., p. 7. 

3 The four volumes of Lee’s diary are replete with instances of miraculous 
healings. Praying for the sick was a commonplace part of any Pentecostal minis- 
try, but Lee frequently conducted special healing services when he was pastor of 
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The spiritual aspects of every Assembly under Lee’s overseer- 
ship are noteworthy, not only in healings, but also in praying, 
consecration, evangelism, and spiritual manifestations. This As- 
sembly of 1924 (Nineteenth) had probably less business than 
any other up to that year, so the time was spent in preaching, 
studying the Scriptures, praying, singing, and evangelistic ef- 
fort. It was a spiritual high-water mark for the Church at a time 
it sorely needed Divine succor. 

One change was made in the Executive Council in 1924. 
Failing health forced the retirement of J. B. Ellis as Superin- 
tendent of Education, who was succeeded by T. S. Payne. J. S. 
Llewellyn continued as Editor and Publisher, even though not 
everything was satisfactory about his work. The position of 
General Secretary was made one of official appointment at this 
time. From the first Assembly in 1906 until 1921, the General 
Overseer also served as clerk of the sessions. In 1921 a pious 
pioneer of Pentecost was secured to serve as Secretary of the 
General Church and clerk of the Assemblies and Elders’ Coun- 
cils.* His name was E. J. Boehmer, who had received the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost in 1907 at the famous Azusa Street 
Mission in Los Angeles. He joined the Church of God in 1910 


the Cleveland Church. A few entries from his diary show the frequence of this 
ministry. 
December 4, 1914: “Had healing service at night.” 
December 11, 1914: “We had a very good healing service at night.” 
December 25, 1914: “At night we had a very good healing service.” 
April 2, 1915: “This is meeting night for healing.” 
Even more repetitious than these entries, which continue through his diary, are 
the countless visits he made to pray for the afflicted. 


December 20, 1914: “We were called again to pray for —........ She was 
healed.” 

December 26, 1914: “. . . a runner came for us to pray for _... Everyone 
thought she was dying, but she was wonderfully healed.” 

January 3, 1915: “. . . while I was preaching, took seriously ill, but 
was wonderfully healed.” . 

Jantary,14;,,19015:{... - went to pray .00 2-2. = , who has pneumonia fever 


. . she was some better when we left.” 
Others for whom Lee prayed, as noted in his diary, were afflicted with tubercu- 
losis, neuralgia, burns, grippe, and many unnamed diseases. Various other sources 
refer to wonderful healings experienced when he prayed for the sick. 


4 Simmons, op. cit., pp. 46-48. 
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and labored much in the expansion of the faith.” He was Over- 
seer of Arkansas for a brief period, and was on the Elders’ 
Council from its beginning in 1917.° His presence in the Gen- 
eral Church offices was a Godsend,‘ for he was endowed with 
spirituality and wisdom that paralleled that of Lee. In 1924 he 
was nominated by the Elders’ Council and elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the same as the General Overseer, Editor and 
Publisher and Superintendent of Education. 


§ 2. Camp MEETINGS 


At this Assembly, a camp meeting for every state was favored 
and urged.* From the early years of the Church, camp meet- 
ings in some places had been common. The great semiannual 
festival in Pleasant Grove, Florida, was the forerunner of 
all Church of God camp meetings. The second campground 
was established in Minot, North Dakota, for the Northwest 
territory. Soon every state had an annual camp of its own 
—sometimes in tents, sometimes in rented auditoriums, or 
sometimes in accommodating churches. These meetings quick- 
ly became the high point of the local church year. Families 
camped in the open, under tents, or visited in the homes of 
residents. Delegates often slept on the floors of host families — 
sometimes as many as ten or twenty at the time—but incon- 
venience mattered little to those who in the Lord seemed like 
brothers and sisters. 

Rising at dawn or before for the first prayer of the day, the 


5 Charles W. Conn, “E. J. Boehmer,” Church of God Evangel, March 28, 
1953, p. 3. Boehmer seems to have been a person of some importance among 
the early Pentecostal people in Los Angeles. He is mentioned prominently in a 
helpful volume on the work there, How “Pentecost” Came to Los Angeles by 
Frank Bartleman, published by the author in 1925. Boehmer was closely asso- 
ciated with Bartleman and other leaders in the Pentecostal awakening in Cali- 
fornia even prior to the Holy Ghost outpouring in 1906. 

6 Table XVIII, page 324, shows that Boehmer was on the Supreme Council 
for 29 years, a longer period than any other Council member. Table XVI, page 
322, shows that he was on the General Executive Committee 19 years, a longer 
period than any other member. 

7 The capital G is used deliberately. 

8 Minutes of the Nineteenth Annual Assembly, 1924, p. 38. 
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campers made their way to the meeting place and worshipped 
God. This was followed by breakfast, then a second morning 
service—usually a Bible study period, followed by a song serv- 
ice and preaching. The afternoon was filled with similar serv- 
ices, with the night devoted to evangelism. Services of some 
sort were generally in progress from before dawn until after 
midnight, with many campers spending the night in prayer. 
These state camps were generally from three days to two weeks 
in length. The enthusiasm for camp meetings spread until they 
were soon the summer fare of every state with enough Church 
of God members for such a meeting. 

Today, the annual camp meeting is an expected part of every 
state’s program. The meetings are generally of shorter duration 
—about one week—and many are held on spacious camp- 
grounds with modern cabins and commodious tabernacles. The 
pristine camp meeting spirit and fervor is apparent in every 
state sometime during every summer. This practice has done 
much to strengthen the Church of God, for such occasions have 
tended through the years to weld fellowship and communion. 

At the close of the 1924 Assembly, General Overseer Lee 
noted in the preface to the Minutes: 

Truly it was great; it was grand and glorious; it was im- 
mense . . . Over two thousand were in attendance from other 
states [than Tennessee] registered on the registration books. 

There was not the least jar or friction during the entire 
Assembly. Hundreds went away more firmly settled for the 
Church of God, not to be moved by every wind of doctrine or 


craftiness of men. This truly is a turning point for good in the 
history of the Church of God.° 


Lee’s observation proved to be accurate, for the spiritual 
plane of the 1924 Assembly remains a mountain peak in the 
history of the Church. 

§ 3. ASSEMBLY OF 1925 


Approximately three thousand delegates attended the As- 


® Tbid., p. 2. 
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sembly of 1925 (Twentieth). It was at this meeting that a new 
order of the ministry was created, that of exhorter. Exhorters 
were to be licensed to preach without the further ministerial 
authorities of licensed and ordained ministers. Part-time 
preachers, novices, and lay preachers who could not qualify for 
a higher rank of ministry could bear exhorter’s credentials, 
signed by the pastor and state overseer. 


§ 4. ASSEMBLY OF SWEEPING CHANGES 


At the Assembly of 1926 (Twenty-first) the constitution 
that had been adopted in 1921 was repealed. In a lengthy pre- 
amble, various reasons for the repeal were set forth, along with 
explanations of its original intention and the sincerity with 
which it was adopted. The measure concluded: 


Be it further resolved that we reaffirm, as we have done 
from the beginning, our unwavering faith and unconditional 
acceptance of the whole Bible rightly divided and the New 
Testament for the government and discipline . . . and that 
this resolution is not to be construed as a waiver or abandon- 
ment of any rights, privileges, or immunities that may be de- 
creed in our favor in the final termination and decree in the 
Church litigation. 

Be it further resolved that we, in conference assembled, 
declare ourselves in harmony with the original government, 
teaching, principles, and practices of the Church.'® 


The repeal was unanimous in both the Elders’ Council and 
the General Assembly. 

A number of significant measures were passed by this As- 
sembly of 1926; such as, the formulation or reactivation of 
various boards and committees. A Publishing Committee of 
five was named, whose duty it was to select the Editor and 
Publisher, set his compensation, and “meet in council as often 
as necessity may require [for] the promotion of the publishing 
interests of the Church.” ** This was in reality the reactivation 

10 Minutes of the Twenty-first Annual Assembly, 1926, pp. 29-31. 


11 Thid., pp. 32, 33. The five committeemen were T. L. McLain, Louis Purcell, 
E. C. Clark, W. S. Wilemon, J. W. Culpepper. (Ibid., pp. 37, 38.) 
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of the Publishing Committee that had existed between 1910 
and 1922, elevated to the status of a standing board and in- 
vested with wider authority.” 


Also created at this 1926 Assembly was a Board of Educa- 
tion, composed of five men, “whose duty it shall be to select 
a principal for the Bible Training School, fix his compensation, 
and otherwise aid in the promotion of the general educational 
interests of the Church.” * A third board initiated at this con- 
vention was a Missions Board of five members.** The duties of 
the Missions Board were: (1) to make an extensive distribu- 
tion of literature on mission work; (2) to examine and pass on 
the eligibility of prospective missionaries; (3) to provide pas- 
sage and support for all missionaries sent out by the Board; 
and (4) to keep Home and Foreign Mission funds separated 
and to use each for its designated purpose. 


The General Overseer was to serve as ex officio chairman 
of each of these boards. Thus, with these three boards and the 
Orphanage Committee that had been formulated at the time 
the Orphanage and Children’s Home was begun, the Church 
turned more and more to boards and committees for the prac- 
tical and expedient operation of its affairs. The Executive 
Council was revised to consist of the General Overseer and the 
Council of Twelve; its name was changed to “State Overseer 
Appointing Board.” The cumbersome board functioned for six 
years before it was reduced again to three men.” Also, at this 
convention the General Secretary became General Treasurer 


12 See Table XIX, page 326, for a complete listing of the Publishing Commit- 
tee, now called Editorial and Publications Board. 

13 Minutes of the Twenty-first Annual Assembly, 1926, p. 33. Members of this 
first Board of Education were J. B. Ellis, Frank W. Lemons, Alonzo Gann, J. A. 
Muncy, P. F. Fritz (Ibid., p. 38). See Table XXIII, page 330, for complete listing 
of the Board of Education, now called Board of Directors, Lee College. 

14 Ibid., pp. 33, 34. Members of the first Mission Board were R. P. Johnson, 
E. L. Simmons, E. M. Ellis, M. W. Letsinger, M. P. Cross (Ibid., p. 38). 

15 More structural changes have been made in the Executive Committee than 
any other of the Church—perhaps because of the vast appointing powers of the 
Committee. These frequent and complicated fluctuations are carefully outlined 
in Table XVI on page 322. 
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of the Church, changing the title to General Secretary and 
Treasurer.*° 

Another important change made at the Assembly of 1926 
was the manner of selecting the Council of Twelve. It was de- 
cided that they should no longer be appointed by the General 
Overseer, with the first two chosen assisting him in the selec- 
tion of the others," but they should be elected by the council of 
ordained ministers."* The Council of Twelve was also empow- 
ered to impeach by majority vote any official of the Church 
guilty of malfeasance, with final action on the impeachment 
to be made by the next convening Assembly. The tenures of 
the counselors were staggered in four groups of three so that 
each group would expire in successive years. This was the 
manner of expiration for the Council of Seventy, but was found 
impractical for the Council of Twelve and was changed again 
in hOZOs, 


§ 5. A Necro ASsEMBLY 


A committee of Negro ministers *° came before the Assembly 
of 1926 with the following report and request: 


We feel . . . somewhat embarrassed and handicapped to 
the extent we cannot make the progress that we really desire, 
and we are asking you brethren, with the consent of all our 
brethren present at this Assembly, if there can be a way 
formulated by which we can arrange better to take care of our 
affairs among the colored work.2! 


Pursuant to this request, the Assembly adopted a measure 
whereby the Negro members would meet in an annual Assem- 
bly of their own. This was not to be a separation of the white 


16 Minutes of the Twenty-first Annual Assembly, 1926, p. 32. 

it See™ pp. .139, 140: 

18 Minutes of the Twenty-first Annual Assembly, 1926, p. 37. 

19 The manner of selecting the Council of Twelve has varied greatly through 
the years, but the several methods are outlined in Table XVIII on page 324. 

20 C. F. Bright, Chairman, David LaFleur, and G. C. Sapp (according to cor- 
respondence of F. J. Lee on December 23, 1926). 

21 Minutes of the Twenty-first Annual Assembly, 1926, p. 38. 
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and colored work, for both would continue together to form 
the General Assembly of the Church of God. Space was to be 
allotted in the Evangel for boosting the Negro interests, es- 
pecially in their orphanage program. Their tithes would contin- 
ue to be handled through the office of the General Secretary 
and Treasurer, but would be used exclusively for their work. 
They were further authorized to select their own Overseer.” 

There proved to be some dissatisfaction in the North con- 
cerning this move. The Negro churches of the North preferred 
not to become a part of the Negro Assembly but to remain ex- 
clusively with the General Assembly. Numerous protests were 
sent to the General Overseer. On December 9, 1926, Lee wrote 
a leading Negro pastor in Pennsylvania: 


In regard to the move that was made in the Assembly for 
the colored people to have an Assembly of their own, I find 
it is not giving entire satisfaction. I have received several 
letters from the North . . . objecting to this. I think it suits 
the people of the South all right... 

I wrote to Brother LaFleur [David LaFleur, Overseer of 
the Colored Work] ... and he stated that it would be all right 


for those who choose . . . to remain as they are, and, of 
course, that would leave [the white overseer] as their state 
overseer. 


I have been advised that some of the churches of the 
North would not stand for the move, [so we] have given 
them the privilege of remaining . . . as they have been 
heretofore.” 


This dissension resulted in an optional arrangement in which 
each Negro congregation could participate in either the white 


22 Ibid., p. 39. This was reversed at the following Assembly, when the follow- 
ing recommendation was presented: 

We, the colored brethren, recommend that the General Overseer, after pray- 

ing, appoint an overseer for the colored work in general. (Minutes of the Twen- 

ty-third Annual Assembly, 1928, p. 32.) 
This was accepted and the Overseer of the Negro work was thereafter so appoint- 
ed. He is now appointed by the Executive Committee, generally after the Negro 
ordained ministers have had an opportunity to express their wishes concerning 
the appointment. 

23 The matter is further covered in correspondence dated December 23, 1926, 
and November 16, 1926. 
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or the Negro Assembly—or both. This has brought harmonious 
fellowship and cooperation through the years, with a majority 
of the colored congregations composing the Negro constituency 
of the Church and scattered congregations remaining under 
the white supervision. The Negro work has never kept pace 
with the white work, having even now a very small, but by no 
means negligible, membership. 


§ 6. A New Epiror 


At the Assembly of 1927 (Twenty-second), attended by 
four thousand out-of-state delegates,* the Publishing Commit- 
tee selected S. W. Latimer to succeed J. S. Llewellyn, whose 
services had become increasingly undesirable.” The gross re- 
ceipts at the Publishing House had decreased more than 
$8,000 during the five years Llewelyn served. He seemed to 
work hard and ably, but the publishing interests of the Church 
continually became worse.” 

Latimer, a native of Spring Place, Georgia, had served as 
state overseer in Georgia, 1919-1924, and was pastor of the 
Cleveland Church at the time of his selection as Editor and 
Publisher. He became a close friend and colleague of the Gen- 
eral Overseer, assisting him greatly during the twelve months 
they worked together. Latimer’s work as Editor and Publisher 
was good, and some improvement was realized during the year. 


§ 7. ASTRICKEN HERO 


F. J. Lee expended himself in the work of the Lord during 
the five years he was General Overseer. Evangel reports show 
that during the summer of 1928 he visited numerous camp 
meetings and conventions in widely scattered states, preaching 
with fervor and unction. He was noticeably wan and frail.” He 


24 Minutes of the Twenty-second Annual Assembly, 1927, p. 2, states that 
the attendance was double that of the previous year. There were two thousand 
out-of-state delegates at the previous Assembly, thus the four thousand figure 
here. 

25 Simmons, op. cit., p. 46. 

26 Loc. cit. 

27 Lemons, op. cit. 
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returned home from Texas in August, critically stricken with 
cancer of the liver. When he remained ill through August and 
September, he requested that S. W. Latimer complete his con- 
vention schedule and preparations for the approaching Assem- 
bly.** This Latimer did. On October 12, 1928, Lee called the 
Council of Twelve together for appointment of Latimer to 
serve as Moderator of the Assembly.” 

Although many friends visited the stricken leader and prayed 
for his recovery, he became no better. Lee declined medical as- 
sistance because he firmly believed divine healing to be God’s 
plan for His people. Having preached this when he was well, 
he clung to his conviction until the time of his death.*° Shortly 
before his death, the Evangel featured an article by Lee on “De- 
fying Sickness and Death,” which was, as far as can be de- 
termined, the last product of his prolific pen.** He neither 
scorned nor disparaged physicians, rather acknowledging them 
to be ministers of mercy; but he unswervingly held divine heal- 
ing to be the heritage of God’s people. 

Prior to the Assembly, which began on October 22, the ailing 
General Overseer sent for J. B. Ellis in Tampa, Florida, who 
related in his memoirs: 


When I arrived at his bedside, I found him very ill. He 
said, “Pray the first thing you do.” [After prayer] he said, “I 
believe my time has come to go. . . I may linger quite a while 
and may become unconscious, but I desire to trust God to 
the end, and request you to see that no one gives me any 
medicine of any kind . . . I am ready to go, if it is the Lord’s 
will, and have no desire to stay, other than to serve the 
Church and my family.” %? 


28 Minutes of the Twenty-third Annual Assembly, 1928, p. go. 
29 Ibid., p. 8. 
30 An item of interest is found in a memorandum book of Lee’s in which he 
identified himself as 
Name: F. J. Lee 
Name of Firm: Church of God 
My Physician Is: Jesus 
His Address: Heaven 
His Phone: By Way of Prayer 
31 Church of God Evangel, Sept. 1, 1928. 
32 Ellis, op. cit., p. 78. 
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Ellis related further that often while visitors were praying 
for or singing to the dying man he would lift his voice in praises 
to God. Editor Latimer wrote in the Evangel: 


Quite a few brethren from off the field have come to pray 
for him. They have prayed almost night and day. Brother 
R. P. Johnson from Jacksonville, Florida, Brother J. B. Ellis 
from Wimauma, Florida, and Brother and Sister (S. J.) 
Heath from Boaz, Alabama, are here now. Brothers Ellis, 
Johnson, Bryant, and McLain stay by his bedside most all 
the time. We have had good victory. The Spirit has been pres- 
ent to help ... .3° 


The Assembly ratified the appointment of S. W. Latimer to 
serve aS moderator in absence of the General Overseer, and 
the sessions proceeded as programed. On October 25 the of- 
fice of Assistant General Overseer was created, “whose duties 
shall be to assist the General Overseer in cases of emergency, 
or succeed him in case of vacancy.” ** Latimer was elected to 
fill this office. Even though the beloved Lee lay dying, he was 
re-elected General Overseer **—the greatest tribute the Church 
could offer him and an eloquent testimony to its utter confi- 
dence in him. 

Shortly after one o’clock on October 28, just before the As- 
sembly adjourned, a messenger rushed to the platform and an- 
nounced that F. J. Lee had died. Fresh sorrow and lamentation 
swept over the throng of worshippers, even though the specter 
of his death had overshadowed every session of the convention. 
There was an awareness that a great man had walked among 
men upon the earth, a man whose loss would forever be felt, a 
man whose imprint of good would be impressed upon each suc- 
ceeding generation of preachers. 

The Publishing Committee had earlier selected S. W. Lati- 
mer to continue as Editor and Publisher, as well as Assistant 
General Overseer, but when he was elevated to the office of 
General Overseer at the death of Lee, the Committee recon- 

33 Church of God Evangel, Sept. 29, 1928, p. 2. 


34 Minutes of the Twenty-third Annual Assembly, 1928, p. 25. 
35 Ibid., p. 31. 
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vened on November 2, 1928, and selected M. W. Letsinger. 
No one immediately replaced Latimer as Assistant General 
Overseer, which position he filled only two days. The office 
was again filled at the next Assembly, after which it became a 
responsible position in the organization of the Church. 


§ 8. An IMporTANT STEP 


Even though the Assembly of 1928 (Twenty-third) was 
saddened by the illness and death of the General Overseer, 
the adoption of a few lasting measures made the meeting a 
successful one.** Of great importance was the decision 


That each state have a State Sunday School Convention 
and a District Sunday School Convention. 

That each state select a state superintendent of Sunday 
Schools, whose duties it shall be to care for the interest of 
the Sunday Schools in his state, especially that of new 
schools, arrange for the State Sunday School Conventions 
and preside over same.*? 


The measure also provided for superintendents of Sunday 
Schools in each district within the states. These Sunday School 
conventions and superintendents proved to be of great value to 
the Church. The more systematic organization of Sunday 
School endeavor made the work of Christian education more 
widespread, and its program more effective. Gradually the Sun- 
day School took its rightful place in the function of the Church. 

The convention pattern continued to interlace the depart- 
ments of the Church and provide an undergirding of fellowship 
and love. Each district within a state had a district convention 
and a Sunday School convention; each state had a camp meet- 
ing, state convention, and a Sunday School convention; all of 


36 Latimer, reporting in the Evangel, November 3, 1928, page 2, said of the 
Assembly: “The unity among the brethren was wonderful. On the floor of the As- 
sembly there was not even a harsh word spoken, and the thousands in attendance 
seemed to enjoy it to the fullest. So many remarked that they enjoyed the Assem- 
bly better than any they had ever attended. It was estimated that there were over 
five thousand people in attendance. The large auditorium was packed and there 
were hundreds in the basement and on the sidewalks in front of the building.” 

37 Minutes of the Twenty-third Annual Assembly, 1928, p. 25. 
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which were climaxed by the annual General Assembly. These 
frequent gatherings have been a prominent factor in preserving 
unity not enjoyed by most other groups. To these gatherings 
would be added in years to come: state prayer conferences, 
state ministers’ meetings, regional Sunday School and youth con- 
eresses, and state overseers’ promotional meetings. Such close 
cooperation and intimacy have given somewhat a denomi- 
national meaning to the words 


We are not divided, all one body we, 
One in hope and doctrine, one in charity. 
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THE GOLDEN ERA 


§ 1. A QUICKENED PacE 


When S. W. Latimer became General Overseer, the Church 
was about $50,000 in debt, all woefully in arrears. The in- 
junctions, legal fees, and uncertainty of the past five years had 
prohibited any sizable reduction of the vast indebtedness. Not 
only was the Church in a quagmire of debt, but final settlement 
of those debts pended the Supreme Court’s decision concerning 
the Church property. Much of the $50,000 was owed on the 
Assembly Auditorium, principally to individuals from whom 
money had been borrowed or to whom notes now payable had 
been sold while Tomlinson was General Overseer.’ By astute 
management, the entire indebtedness was paid during the sev- 
en-year tenure of Latimer, and the Church again breathed the 
sweet air of solvency. 

Not only did these seven years bring freedom from debt, 
but they also saw a return of the vigorous revival of former 
days. Although the five years of storm had not altogether ex- 
tinguished the fire of evangelism, the flame had flickered low. 
The joy of disentanglement fanned it to renewed brightness 
and warmth. Actually, the gospel had never ceased to be pressed 
onward as much as means permitted, yet more clement circum- 
stances brought greater effort and greater success. The 
Church in 1928 was in exceptional condition for expansion, its 
backslidden members having been pruned away and its inactive 
churches disbanded. The uncertainty was over. Once again 
hope and vision throbbed in every breast. The Evangel printed 
many appeals for ministers to come to regions long ripe for the 
Pentecostal message.” 

1 Simmons, op. cit., p. 54- 


2 Such as “Alabama Wants True Blue Preachers,” by S. J. Heath, State Over- 
seer. Church of God Evangel, Sept. 15, 1928, p. 4. 
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S. W. Latimer was a conscientious and energetic General 
Overseer who spent much time on the field encouraging the 
workers and counseling those who needed assistance or direc- 
tion. In one typical year he visited thirty state conventions and 
toured Jamaica and the Bahama Islands.* 


In 1928 the membership of the Church was 24,902, with 
789 churches, 842 licensed and ordained ministers, and 
23,263 pupils enrolled in 579 Sunday Schools.* During the 
next two years there was only modest success, but the pace then 
quickened and every department of the Church surged forward 
with unexpected rapidity. The years 1929 and 1930 brought 
several forward steps that would increasingly assist in reaching 
mankind with the message of Christ and the Pentecostal bap- 
tism. The Church in this transitory period was enjoying what 
might be called its golden era. 


§ 2. Younc PEOPLE’s ENDEAVOR 


Until 1929 the Church of God had no national youth organ- 
ization, even though there were embryonic youth works in sev- 
eral sections of the nation, particularly in the peninsular ex- 
tremities, Michigan and Florida. Mrs. Alda B. Harrison organ- 
ized a Young People’s Mission Band in the Cleveland church 
sometime during 1923, but the work did not spread beyond the 
one local church.° When Mrs. Harrison moved to Lawton, 
Oklahoma, she began to urge the general Church to form a 
national youth society. This she did by correspondence, personal 
agitation, and a provocative article to the Evangel.° 


3 Minutes of the Twenty-ninth Annual Assembly, 1934, p. 17. 

4 Minutes of the Twenty-third Annual Assembly, 1928, p. 33. 

5 Much of the information in this section has been obtained by interviews with 
Mrs. Harrison, by correspondence with Mrs. Ethel S. Zaukelies, of Lansing, Mich., 
by interviews with E. L. Simmons, M. P. Cross, and Houston R. Morehead, all of 
whom were very active in the organization of youth work. Of particular help have 
been articles in the Michigan Mirror and Simmons’ History of the Church of God. 

6 Mrs. Harrison wrote in later years: “In 1928 we attended the state convention 
in Weatherford, Texas, and . . . talked to Brother F. J. Lee in regard to a na- 
tional organization and got his promise to work toward that end . . . We were 
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M. P. Cross, pastor in Detroit, Michigan, organized a young 
people’s society on April 3, 1923, in which various Pentecostal 
missions cooperated by presenting programs from place to place 
in the city.’ The idea soon spread from Detroit to Pontiac and 
other cities. When Cross became Overseer of Michigan in 1924, 
he encouraged a youth organization in every local church. A 
young Christian worker from Illinois, Houston R. Morehead, 
became a champion of this cause. In the winter of 1925-1926 
the growing society was named “Young Harvesters Club’ and 
was organized in about twelve churches. Under the direction 
of Cross and Morehead, the Church of God in Michigan had 
its first State Youth Convention on September 4, 5, 1926. 


The church in Miami, Florida, where E. L. Simmons was 
pastor, organized a “Young People’s Missionary Association” 
in 1926. This work was vigorous and its influence became 
widely felt throughout the state. Simmons has written: 


Some of the young people’s organizations of those days 
were missionary auxiliaries, while others used the money 
raised by them for the building of churches or for benevolent 
purposes. The main reason, however, for such organizations 
was to give the young people a place to work in the Church, 

a place to promote fellowship, [Christian social life], and 

spiritual progress.® 
Not until the summer of 1929, however, did the Florida As- 
sociation become a sizable movement. At the camp meeting 
that summer, R. P. Johnson, State Overseer, officially organized 
the young people of the state under the name “Young People’s 
Endeavor.” About the same time, Cross and Morehead in Mich- 
igan were drafting a resolution calling for a national youth or- 
ganization—to be presented to the Council of Elders, Council 


disappointed when God took him home during the Assembly of the same year .. . 
We then decided we'd write a letter to the Evangel and see how many people 
would respond. (“Our Young People,” Church of God Evangel, December 1, 
1928.) Just one man responded, Brother R. P. Johnson . . . In the summer of 
1929 at the Florida camp meeting he got his little group together and started the 
work in Florida . . .” (The Lighted Pathway, August, 1939, p. 2.) 

7M. P. Cross, Diary. 

8 Simmons, op. cit., pp. 69, 70. 
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of Seventy, and the General Assembly. Like spokes converging at 
an axis, these scattered youth works brought their homogenous 
influences to the Assembly of 1929 (Twenty-fourth). The 
Cross-Morehead resolution, after being submitted to a commit- 
tee for revision and the selection of a suitable name, was adopt- 
ed by the Assembly.’ In essence, the type of organization used in 
Michigan and the name used in Florida were adopted. On 
Thursday, October 24, 1929, the national Young People’s En- 
deavor, or Y.P.E., was born.’® Since then it has become an in- 
tegral part of the Church of God, both in the saving of souls 
and in the moulding of young people for Christian service. 


§ 3. “THe LigHtep Patuway” 


Born, also, in 1929 was The Lighted Pathway, a monthly 
magazine dedicated to the Young People’s Endeavor. The first 
issue was published in August—preceding the national Y.P.E. 
by two months. This new periodical was the vision and product 
of a solitary lady, Alda B. Harrison, a fifty-two-year-old mother 
of three children and the wife of a Presbyterian pastor. When 
Mrs. Harrison visited relatives in Durant, Florida, in 1908, 
she attended the Pleasant Grove camp meeting conducted by 
F. M. Britten." This was prior to the organization of the 
Church of God there.” While there she received the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost and became a staunch pioneer of the Pentecost- 
al faith. Three years later she united with the Church of God. 
This placed her in the difficult position of belonging to a 
church different to that of her preacher husband. But this 
woman of unbelievable energy was able to solve the difficulty 
and spare her husband excessive embarrassment by working in 
both churches wherever they resided. 

In 1929 Mrs. Harrison wrote M. W. Letsinger, Editor and 


9 Michigan Mirror, April, 1951, p. 4. Minutes of the Twenty-fourth Annual 
Assembly, 1929, p. 24. 

10 Loc. cit. 

11 Alda B. Harrison, Mountain Peaks of Experience (Cleveland, Tenn.: Church 
of God Publishing House, n. d.), pp. 15-21. 

12 See p. 96 ff. 
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Publisher, asking that space be allotted in the Evangel each 
week for a young people’s Bible lesson. This request was de- 
clined because of lack of space. Mrs. Harrison then announced 
to her husband that she would personally publish a paper for 
the Church of God young people. He questioned the advisabili- 
ty of such a venture, prudently reminding his wife that many 
well-established publications were going bankrupt at that time. 
The country was in a terrible depression, making it unlikely 
that the Church would publish a new paper, and it was fool- 
hardy for her to try. But Alda B. Harrison was not one to be 
easily discouraged or dissuaded. Five hundred copies of the 
eight-page paper were published in August, 1929, with the $20 
printing bill paid by Mrs. Harrison’s father.’ With no assist- 
ance and little encouragement, this lady persisted in her am- 
bition until The Lighted Pathway grew into an influential publi- 
cation of sixteen, and finally twenty-six, pages. Her husband 
moved to Cleveland so she could be near her work. In 1937 the 
Church of God made it a denominational publication—its of- 
ficial young people’s magazine.” 

Entirely different to the Evangel, The Lighted Pathway has 
always been a publication of special features rather than ser- 
mons. Although it is called a youth magazine, in reality it was 
from the beginning a family magazine with a youth slant and 
emphasis. The poems, fiction, biographies, articles, and other 
features were inspirational rather than theological, and its edi- 
torials were sentimental and intimate rather than formal or 
didactic. Through its pages Mrs. Harrison became somewhat a 
monthly visitor of generous and welcome counsel. The readers 
loved her and bought her paper. 

13 §. §S. Haworth, a farmer of Temple, Oklahoma. 

14 In 1933 the Church first assumed publication of the paper, combining it 
with the Evangel under the name Young People’s Endeavor. Disapproval by the 
young people was so sharp that in February, 1934, Mrs. Harrison, was compelled 
to resume her work and restore the paper to its original form. After four years of 
sacrificial labor, the paper began paying for itself by its subscription receipts, hav- 
ing reached 10,000 monthly circulation. The Church then, in 1937, assumed 
publication of the paper with Mrs. Harrison employed as editor. Simmons, op. cit., 


p- 71. Zeno C. Tharp, “The Lighted Pathway: Beginning and Progress,” The 
Lighted Pathway, August, 1949, p. 6. 
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§ 4. Tue BisHors’ CounciL 


A far-reaching measure of the 1929 Assembly was the disso- 
lution of the Council of Seventy. It was decided that all or- 
dained ministers (then called bishops) should be considered 
councilors, forming a Bishops’ Council, which would convene 
each year preceding the Assembly. In the Assemblies from 
1906 to 1921 all business was discussed openly by the entire 
delegation; but after 1921 the business was discussed first by 
the Supreme Council, then by the Council of Seventy, and fi- 
nally brought before the Assembly. With this 1929 ruling the 
Council of Twelve would bring its recommendations to the 
Bishops’ Council, where they would be debated and accepted 
or rejected by majority vote. Those measures accepted by the 
Bishops’ Council then became recommendations to the entire 
General Assembly, where they would again be debated and 
adopted or rejected by majority vote. As in the past, measures 
passed by the General Assembly would become rulings and 
teachings of the Church.” Beginning in 1930, the Council of 
Twelve would be elected by the Bishops’ Council, with any or- 
dained minister eligible for election.” 


Three years later, at the Assembly of 1932 (T'wenty-sev- 
enth) the board of Supreme Judges-Court of Justice was also 


15 This procedure remains essentially the same today. In the first Assemblies all 
matters were discussed freely by both ministerial and lay delegates, but when all 
measures were debated thoroughly by the ordained ministers before coming to 
the Assembly, they were discussed less and less on the Assembly floor. The lay 
delegates and non-ordained ministers trusted the thoroughness of the ordained 
ministers’ decisions, and the ordained ministers were little inclined to debate the 
measures anew, so in time the General Assembly came to accept without dissension 
the recommendations of the General Council, as it has been called since 1946. 
Any delegate has the right to contest any measure brought before the Assembly, 
and no measure is legal until adopted by the Assembly. No records have been kept 
on debates on the Assembly floor, so there is no way of knowing how long it has 
been since issues were contested there, but the writer has attended every Assem- 
bly since his first in 1939 and has never heard any issue so discussed. A decision 
of the General Council, has, therefore, become tantamount to a decision of the 
General Assembly, even though all measures are still presented there for discus- 
sion, amendment, adoption, or rejection. 


16 Minutes of the Twenty-fifth Annual Assembly, 1930, p. 23. 
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repeaied.*’ The reasons for the abolition of this board are not 
recorded, but its function was never extensive, and there were 
other boards—especially the Supreme Council **—to hear dif- 
ficult cases. A temporary board could always be impaneled by 
the Executive Committee for any particular hearing. 


§ 5. AssisTANT GENERAL OVERSEER 


Elected Assistant General Overseer at the Assembly of 1929 
(Twenty-fourth) was a man who would fill that position four- 
teen years. He was R. P. Johnson, former Overseer of Florida, a 
gifted speaker, effective soul-winner, and peerless convention 
preacher. As a young man, Johnson esteemed F. J. Lee as the 
ideal minister and sought to be like him in consecration and 
studiousness. His esteem for the great man is seen in his eulogy 
of Lee at a later session of this same Assembly: 


I was a young minister when I met Brother Lee and every- 
thing I couldn’t solve I went to him with and he never 
failed to help me. . . I cherish the memory of a man who 
practised what he preached. I never thought so much about 
deeper consecration until he brought it to me.?® 


The protege learned his lesson well, and probably more than 
any other man in the Church of God followed in the steps of 
Lee. Johnson gave distinguished service as Assistant General 
Overseer—bringing into his work a well of good sense, native 
wisdom, and homespun humor. Above all was his passion for 
souls and his devotion to Christ. In later years he would be 
hailed as the greatest Pentecostal preacher of his day. 


§ 6. THE Forwarp YEARS 


Even though the nation was in the thrall of its greatest de- 
pression,’ affecting especially farmers and the laboring classes 


17 Minutes of the Twenty-seventh Annual Assembly, 1932, p. 37. 

18 The Supreme Council consists of the Council of Twelve and Executive Com- 
mittee in joint session. 

19 Minutes of the Twenty-fourth Annual Assembly, 1929, p. 9. 

20 This depression began in 1929 and continued to 1933. Morris, op. cit., 
pp. 508, 511. 
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from which came the bulk of Church of God membership, the 
Church made outstanding progress from 1928 to 1935. Church 
membership curved sharply upward—from 24,902 to 52,913 
during the seven years. The same period saw a gain of 624 
new churches—from 789 to 1,413. Perhaps the distress of the 
times contributed to this remarkable upsurge in membership, 
for the Church of God worked largely among the “grass roots” 
people who were in need of hope and spiritual well-being. De- 
spite financial hindrances, the Church invaded new towns and 
hamlets in the manner they best knew—under gospel tents, 
brush arbors, in rented schoolhouses, or in the open air. The 
ministers were inured to sacrifice and hardship, so it stopped 
them not at all that they had to pray a little longer for their 
daily bread.** The tithes of the Church dropped severely in 
1931 and 1932, finally leveled off in 1933, and increased 
rapidly thereafter.” This financial fluctuation occurred while 
the membership was consistently increasing, which indicates 
how hard the constituency of the Church was hit by the de- 
pression. The fact that the drop in finance was not even more 
drastic is a demonstration of the faithfulness of Church of God 
people in paying their tithes. 

It was a precious era of love and cooperation in which people 
shared their means and edified one another in pressing the re- 
vival forward. J. H. Ingram, Overseer of California and Nevada, 
spoke at the Assembly of 1931 (Twenty-sixth), urging more 
workers to make their way to the West Coast. 


We have four Pentecostal missions this year. One in Ari- 
zona and three in California. We are in need of preachers in 
California. We scarcely have enough to take care of the 
churches we already have . . . but the Lord is with us and we 
are moving forward in California. Here is a good field for 


21 General Overseer Latimer said to the Assembly of 1932: “Owing to the fi- 
nancial conditions, there has been much suffering among the ministers this year. 
Some . . . have labored in places where there was no work to do, and the members 
of the Church were without employment. There has been untold suffering, but 
one thing that encourages us is that our ministers have been faithful!” Minutes 
of the Twenty-seventh Annual Assembly, 1932, p. 14. 

22 A tabulation of Church receipts is found in Table XXXIV, page 340. 
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workers . . . If you come, we will divide with you, though 
finance is scarce.?3 


Similar pleas for workers came from many other states where 
the revival was spreading faster than the demand for preachers 
could be met.” At every Assembly there were heart-warming ex- 
pressions of fellowship and earnest pleadings for more work- 
ers. Almost every section gave glowing reports concerning re- 
ception of the Pentecostal message, notably Pennsylvania, 
Kansas, Missouri, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, Alabama, 
and Illinois. Efford Haynes, who had pioneered the Pentecostal 
faith in Ohio and Michigan, reported in 1932, 


I have been Overseer of Ohio fifteen years and this has 
been the best year we have had. The Lord has given us thir- 
teen new churches.”° 


This was echoed in many other states, for the revival equaled 
or surpassed that of the pioneer days. 


§ 7. EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


T. S. Payne made a commendable Superintendent of the 
Bible Training School, although he was somewhat out of his 
field and was not of the educational stature of his predecessor, 
J. B. Ellis. One of Payne’s pupils was a rather precocious 
young minister from Louisiana, who taught during the last 
three years of Payne’s superintendency.** When the Board of 
Education needed a successor for Payne in 1930, it logically 
selected the thirty-year-old instructor, J. H. Walker, whose 
progressiveness was to give the school good growth in both en- 
rollment and scholasticism. 

M. W. Letsinger, a much-loved and conscientious servant of 


23 Minutes of the Twenty-sixth Annual Assembly, 1931, p. 20. 

24 J.A.McCullar, Overseer of Arkansas, said: “If we had a few good evangelists 
we could take the state for the Lord.” Ibid., p. 21. John C. Jernigan, Overseer of 
Kentucky: “If any of you preachers need work, just come over into Kentucky. We 
have places where there never has been a Church of God meeting . . . come over 
and help us.” Loc. cit. 

25 Minutes of the Twenty-seventh Annual Assembly, 1932, p. 30. 

26 Simmons, op. Cit., p. 92. 
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the Church, died on January 31, 1931, the victim of an acci- 
dental shotgun blast.” This tragedy left the office of Editor 
and Publisher vacant. From the date of his untimely death un- 
til the next Assembly, the Evangel was edited by S. W. Latimer 
and E. J. Boehmer. At the Assembly of 1931 (Twenty-sixth), 
R. P. Johnson was selected to serve as Editor.** His duties as 
Assistant General Overseer were not regarded heavy enough to 
require full time: he was only expected to be available in case 
the General Overseer should need him, or for some reason leave 
the office vacant. Nevertheless, the plan did not work,” and in 
1932, E. C. Clark, a scholarly young minister from West Vir- 
ginia, was selected Editor and Publisher. 

Clark was proficient in the classic languages, an alumnus of 
Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) Bible Institute, and special student 
at Bob Jones College, in Cleveland.*® During his three-year 
tenure, he brought the Evangel and other publications to a 
higher editorial and financial level.** For one year Clark, with 
no greater success than Johnson, served concurrently as As- 
sistant General Overseer and Editor and Publisher.* 

In the Bible Training School, J. H. Walker strengthened his 
staff and faculty with two men who were to make a great con- 
tribution to the school and leave their imprint on the history of 
the Church. R. R. Walker was a Baptist pastor and superin- 
tendent of the high school in Morgantown, Mississippi, when 
he received the baptism of the Holy Ghost and joined the 
Church of God.*® This was in May, 1933. Walker was a gradu- 


27 Church of God Evangel, February 7, 1931, p. I. 

28 Minutes of the Twenty-sixth Annual Assembly, 1931, p. 32. 

29 Johnson was strictly a pulpit man, with no desire for office confinement. He 
resigned because he “had felt his calling on the field to preach the gospel the 
whole year.” Minutes of the Twenty-seventh Annual Assembly, 1932, p. 33. 

30 Facts concerning Clark’s life were obtained in an interview with Mrs. E. C. 
Clark. 

31 Clark also served as Editor between 1942 and 1946, for a total of seven 
years, a longer period than any other Editor besides A. J. Tomlinson. See Table 
V, page 318. 

32 The 1933-1934 term. A complete listing of Assistant General Overseers is 
on page 317. 

33 From the published testimony (pamphlet) of R. R. Walker. 
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ate of Mississippi College, Clinton, Mississippi, with twelve 
years of experience in the ministry. This training made him a 
welcome asset to the Bible Training School when he joined the 
faculty as principal in 1934. Otis L. McCoy was employed as 
music instructor about this time. McCoy was a graduate of 
Vaughan Conservatory of Music, in Lawrenceburg, Tennes- 
see, a gifted composer and teacher of music. Under his guid- 
ance the music department of the school offered students both 
voice and music training. 

The school made progress in other fields, also. In addition to 
the Bible division, the years 1930-1934 brought the develop- 
ment of a high school and a commercial division. These new 
departments made it possible for Bible students to continue or 
resume their education while they prepared for Christian serv- 
ice. Soon many parents were sending their high-school children 
to Bible Training School so they could avoid the unchristian 
influence of public schools. This accounted, in part, for the 
student increase during the four years from eighty-seven to 131, 
with an additional 123 enrolled for the music normal or taking 
special subjects. 


§ 8. Roots In ForEIGN SoIL 


The depression years were not only prosperous years for the 
Church of God in the United States, but the mission fields en- 
joyed enlargement as well. In 1928, the work in Jamaica began 
an unusual growth under the guidance of Z. R. Thomas, a na- 
tive of Florida who at the time of his appointment to the mis- 
sion field was working in North Dakota.** Thomas’ service in 
Jamaica coincided exactly with Latimer’s seven years as Gener- 
al Overseer. He went to the Island after having felt a burden for 
foreign missions upon his heart for about twenty of his sixty 
years. At the time of his arrival in Jamaica, there were seven 
churches established, and they were discouraged because of a 
failure in the spiritual life of their former native overseer, T. A. 
Sears. At the end of Thomas’ first year, there was an increase 


34 McCracken, op. cit., pp. 36, 37. 
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of five churches, and the second year saw a gain of eleven. 
When he left Jamaica in 1935, there were fifty-two thriving 
congregations with an average of thirty members each. The 
high level of encouragement is intimated in a statement from an 
Assembly report: 


Satan is working hard also, but we will not give him 
enough credit to say what he is doing.*® 


For the first time, in 1930 the foreign membership nudged 
past one thousand, and the growth continued until in 1935 
there were 3,269 members in mission fields.** No members in 
these lands came easily. Each member was an individual tri- 
umph of the missionaries’ efforts and the mercy of God. The 
natives were expected to live lives of holiness just as were 
members in the United States; and because of social customs 
many converts were prevented from joining the Church, even 
though they formed a part of its following. The missionaries 
frequently asked the converts not to join, or gave them no op- 
portunity to do so, until sufficient time passed for them to 
prove themselves in a life of holiness. Whether this was wise or 
not does not change one fact—those who were reported as 
members could be counted on as well-established Christians. 

In 1929 a number of church buildings were lost in the Ba- 
hama Islands in a tropical storm. The General Overseer was 
grieved, during a visit to the Islands in 1931, to see “churches 
whose stone walls had been built and standing for some months, 
with neither doors, windows, nor roof, and not enough money 
to finish them.” ** Reports of such unavoidable loss spurred the 
Church to increase its efforts. A long recommendation was pre- 
sented to the 1931 Assembly (Twenty-sixth) suggesting vari- 
ous methods for raising missions funds.** Due to the depres- 


35 Loc. cit. 

36 For a tabulation of foreign membership, see Table XXXIII, p. 339. 

37 McCracken, op. cit., p. 28. 

38 Minutes of the Twenty-sixth Annual Assembly, 1931, p. 35. Each local 
church was to raise an offering for missions equal to five per cent of its total 
tithes, half of which offering would be used for home missions in the state where 
raised. This plan had been first adopted in 1927. (Minutes of the Twenty-second 
Annual Assembly, 1927, p. 34.) An offering was to be received at each Assembly 
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sion, these methods made no sizable increase immediately, but 
within a few years their success became conspicuous. 


§ 9. Mexico 


The first missionary work in Mexico was done in 1931 by 
Mary W. Atkinson, a native of Mexico whose husband was from 
the United States. Mrs. Atkinson was a nurse, a schoolteacher, 
and a converted Catholic. It is related that as a child she was 
converted in a Catholic church while the priest was saying 
mass,”” and received the Holy Ghost baptism shortly afterward. 
In 1932, she invited J. H. Ingram, who had been appointed to 
establish the Church of God in Mexico, to come to her mission 
and organize it for the Church. This first church was in Cui- 
dad Obregon, Sonora, whence the Church of God spread to 
other parts of Mexico. Mrs. Atkinson was a great instrument of 
God in entrenching the Pentecostal faith in her native land. 
She stated at the Assembly of 1932 (Twenty-seventh): 

There are many hungry hearts in Mexico and much work 
to be done . . . We are trying to make arrangements for the 
work to go forward there . . . Some people have a poor opin- 
ion of the Mexicans, but they want to know more about Jesus 


Christ. They need the gospel.*° 
§ 10. Harri 


In the spring of 1933, correspondence was established be- 
tween S. W. Latimer and a native preacher in the republic of 
Haiti, J. Vital Herne, who had once been a Roman Catholic 
priest. This man had recently received the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, and on March 17, 1933, he had established a Pente- 
costal work in Port-au-Prince.** Herne desired to unite with 


and in every district and state convention. A box for freewill offerings was to be 
placed in every church, and a missionary committee was to be appointed in each 
to stimulate interest in missions. The “Five Percent Mission Plan,” the Assembly 
offering, and the state and district convention offerings are still practiced strictly, 
with each local church bringing a missionary offering to both the conventions. 

89 Simmons, op. cit., p. 126. 

40 Minutes of the Twenty-seventh Annual Assembly, 1932, p. 39. 

41 §. W. Latimer, “In Foreign Fields,” Church of God Evangel, Sept. 30, 1933, 
pia7- 
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the Church of God, asking only modest financial assistance for 
partial support of his church in the Haitian capital. He was ac- 
cepted into the Church on June 13, 1933, and his congrega- 
tion became the first Church of God in the Negro republic.” 
The ministry of the Church of God proved especially effective 
in Haiti, with eight churches organized during the first year. 
By 1936 there were thirty churches and four day schools in 
the republic,** the schools being a necessity because of the in- 
tolerance and evil influences of the public schools. From this 
beginning the mission of the Church of God has been excep- 
tionally fruitful in that dark land of superstition and voodooism. 


§ 11. GUATEMALA 


J. H. Ingram, who was destined to do more for the Church 
of God foreign missions program than any other man of his 
time, made a tour through Central America in the summer of 
1934. The purpose of the 6,000-mile journey was to investigate 
prospects and establish contacts for future Church of God mis- 
sion works. Ingram, a native of Kentucky and Ohio, had re- 
ceived the baptism of the Holy Ghost on April 11, 1920, at 
which time he also had felt a call into the ministry, specifically 
that of missionary work.** Shortly before his Spirit baptism, he 
has recorded, someone 


. . came our way giving out copies of a little paper called 
The Church of God Evangel. I got one and . . . saw where 
they had the same blessings we enjoyed, only in a fuller 
measure. So I subscribed for [sic] the paper . . . As I contin- 
ued to read, I prayed that the Lord would send a Church of 
God preacher along [and] my prayers were answered. The 
Church was set in order . . . and I was appointed clerk.* 


Ingram began immediately to travel in behalf of missions. He 
was appointed State Overseer of California and Arizona in 1929, 


42 Simmons, op. cit., p. 122. 

43 Minutes of the Thirty-first Annual Assembly, 1936, p. 41. 

44]. H. Ingram, Around the World With the Gospel Light (Cleveland, Tenn.: 
Church of God Publishing House, 1938), p. 11. 

45 Tbid., pp. 11, 12. 
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where he served for five years. During 1932, Mexico was add- 
ed to his territory; thereafter he leaned more and more toward 
the work of his heart, that of foreign lands, although he contin- 
ued to do a commendable work in the two states. 


Early in 1934 Ingram conceived the idea of his Central 
American tour and wrote a personal letter to the President of 
Guatemala concerning his wishes.** The President graciously 
replied with a registered letter, extending a warm “personal 
invitation to come and tell his people about the . . . Church of 
God ... .” ** The Mission Board readily authorized a three- 
month missionary trip to Guatemala. So, in March he entered 
Mexico to visit the missions there as he worked his way south- 
ward. When he reached Guatemala, it was raining and he had 
no contacts, but kind missionaries of another Church made 
him their guest while they waited for the relentless rains to 
cease. Eventually he pressed his way deeply into the mountain- 
ous country on horseback. After a long, wearisome journey he 
reached Totonicapan, where there was a Pentecostal mission 
center of about fourteen stations.** The work there was made 
up principally among the Quiche Indians. 

The American leaders of the mission there, Charles and Car- 
rie Furman, were on furlough, along with Thomas Pullin and 
others, but the native leader, Don Maria Enriquez, re- 
ceived Ingram cordially and had him preach twice. Charles 
Furman had gone to Guatemala as a Primitive Methodist mis- 
sionary in 1916. He worked faithfully among the Indians for 


46 E] Senor Presidente Jorge Ubico. 

47 Church of God Evangel, January 27, 1934, p. 10. Ingram received hospi- 
tality and privileges not accorded others because of this letter, which he carried 
with him throughout his tour. He made such a favorable impression that even the 
President’s private secretary wrote the missionary for a copy of the Bible. Ibid. 
August 4, 1934, p. 8 ff. 

48 Toc. cit.; Ibid., August 25, 1934, p. 6 ff. Miss Alice Pullin, who was the 
small daughter of Thomas Pullin, a veteran missionary of the Pentecostal faith in 
Guatemala, has related to the writer how Ingram unsuccessfully inquired concern- 
ing Pentecostal believers in Guatemala City. The missionaries had heard of no 
such belief as he related to them. When he described the joyful worship of the 
people, they remembered that there was such a group in the interior, hence his 
journey to locate them. 
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his Lord and his Church.” On April 13, 1932, the Holy Ghost 
began to fall on believers among the congregations, so that 
there was a spontaneous recurrence of the day of Pentecost and 
a miraculous duplication of that which was happening many 
other places on the earth.” This did not meet the approval of 
his Church, to whom he made a report of the matter on May 
21, 1932, and continued to report from time to time. When 
the Furmans returned to the States for their furlough in 1934, 
at which time Ingram visited their mission in Guatemala, they 
were called before their mission board for a hearing. On Sep- 
tember 19, 1934, the Furmans were asked to sign two articles 
of the General Conference Minutes that were tantamount to a 
repudiation of or, at the least, compromise of their faith and 
experience. The Furmans refused to sign. The Board then gave 
the missionaries thirty minutes to think and pray about the 
matter. Furman replied, “I do not need even one minute to 
think and pray about it. I will never sign that which would cause 
our faith and experience to stand solemnly compromised.” ” 
He was thereupon dismissed from the service of his Church. 
When Furman returned to his home from the hearing, a let- 
ter from Ingram was awaiting him, inviting him to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in Chattanooga in October. To the dauntless mis- 
sionary this was an answer to prayer. He and his wife united 
with the Church of God at the Assembly ” and returned to 
Guatemala under the auspices of the Church. All fourteen 
49 Furman looked back over his work in later years, and wrote: “Twenty years 
ago... takes us back to the foundation of our work among the Indians of the 
Mayan highlands, back to the time when . . . these highlands were a spiritual 


desert and the Indian towns and villages where there are now flourishing con- 
gregations of blood-washed and Spirit-filled Christians were as walled cities, strong 


holds of the powers of darkness . . .” Charles T. Furman, Guatemala and the 
Story of Chuce (Cleveland, Tenn.: Church of God Publishing House, 1940), 
De FT. 


50 Church of God Evangel, June 1, 1935, pp. 12, 13. The Furmans were 
graduates of the Christian and Missionary Alliance Bible School in Nyack, IN: Y,, 
where there had been a similar outpouring of the Holy Ghost twenty-odd years 
earlier. They were, therefore, Pentecostal believers, and taught it to their converts 
before the outpouring of 1932. 

51 From an unpublished manuscript by Charles T. Furman. 

52 Church of God Evangel, October 20, 1934, p. 7: 
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congregations in the hill country of Guatemala came into the 
Church of God with their leaders. Ten years later Thomas 
Pullin, with his wife and three daughters, also united with the 
Church. 

J. H. Ingram revisited Guatemala in the spring of 1935, 
spending two months with the Furmans and visiting all the 
mission stations, which by then had grown to sixteen,” with 
about 672 members.” Today the Pentecostal people in Guate- 
mala are among the largest evangelical groups, and the country 
is one of the strongest Church of God mission fields. With this 
foothold, missionaries would eventually penetrate deeper into 
Central and South America until mission stations of the Church 
of God would polka dot the hemisphere. 


53 [bid., May 25, 1935, pp. 13, 14. 
54 Minutes of the Thirtieth Annual Assembly, 1935, p. 22. 
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THE COMPLETED CIRCLE 


§ 1. THe ASSEMBLY OF 1934 


In 1934 the Annual Assemblies finally outgrew the small 
town of Cleveland. The four-thousand capacity of the Church 
of God auditorium had been inadequate for several years, and 
the congestion of the small town had become a serious prob- 
lem.* This compelled the selection of a different Assembly site. 
It was decided to have the 1934 Assembly (Twenty-ninth) in 
the Memorial Auditorium of Chattanooga, where 5,500 could 
be seated in the main hall and 1,300 in Community Hall.’ 
Even though the Church was reluctant to leave the familiar 
town for these gatherings, the Assembly has never since been 
held in Cleveland.’ 

Under the leadership of E. C. Clark, the publishing interests 
of the Church expanded rapidly. The deficit was erased and the 
publications were improved—and expansion made the plant 
obsolete. Further extensions to the plant were inadvisable, so 
Clark pressed the Church for a new and modern publishing 
house. The 1934 Assembly appointed a committee to proceed 
with the construction of the plant,* which was completed by the 
next Assembly.. At a cost of $26,590.39,” a commodious brick 
plant was erected on Montgomery Avenue, with enough new 
equipment to make it one of the finest religious publishing 
houses in the South. 

Two new offices were created for the Publishing House by 

1In the Assembly of 1933 (Twenty-eighth) the erection of a large dining hall 
was seriously considered, which was needed just to help feed the thousands of 
delegates. Minutes of the Twenty-eighth Annual Assembly, 1933, p. 42. 

2 The Chattanooga Times, August 29, 1954, p. 21. 

3 See Table I, page 315. 

4E. C. Clark, E. J. Boehmer, Lloyd McLain, J. H. Walker, L. L. Hughes, 


E. M. Ellis. 
5 Minutes of the Thirtieth Annual Assembly, 1935, p. 47. 
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the Assembly of 1934—a music editor and an editor for the 
Sunday School literature.* By 1931 the music department of 
the Publishing House, operating under the trade name “Ten- 
nessee Music and Printing Company,” printed and sold enough 
music and song books to merit a separate report at the Assem- 
bly." By 1934 a music editor became a practical necessity, so 
Otis L. McCoy, who had made a great reputation for himself 
at the school, was selected. In years to come, under his know- 
ing guidance, the Tennessee Music and Printing Company was 
to attain a prominent place in the field of gospel music. McCoy’s 
warm personality and vibrant, golden-toned voice made him a 
popular figure wherever he appeared. During his youth he, 
more than any other teacher of music, made the Church con- 
scious of the advantages and pleasure of gospel music. T. S. 
Payne was chosen to edit the Sunday School literature. For 
some reason this office was abolished after one year of experi- 
ment, and the Sunday School literature was again edited by 
the General Overseer.° 


§ 2. MinisTER’s RETIREMENT PLAN 


An important step was taken toward the care of aged minis- 
ters at the Assembly of 1934. Although the problem of super- 
annuation had bothered the Church for several years nothing 
definite had been done.’ In 1934, however, the following meas- 
ure was passed: 


. .. that all ministers whose remuneration from all sources 
equals $50.00 or more per month pay one per cent of his in- 
come ... to create a fund for the support of aged ministers. 
[Also that] each local church set apart one day annually in 
honor of aged ministers . . . for the purpose of increasing 
the above named fund.° 


6 Minutes of the Twenty-ninth Annual Assembly, 1934, pp. 42, 48, 71, 120. 

7 Minutes of the Twenty-sixth Annual Assembly, 1931, p. 45. 

8 The plan was tried again in 1944-1946. See page 263. 

9 Minutes of the Twenty-fourth Annual Assembly, 1929, p. 36. Minutes of the 
Twenty-fifth Annual Assembly, 1930, p. 22. Minutes of the Twenty-seventh An- 
nual Assembly, 1932, p. 37- 

10 Minutes of the Twenty-ninth Annual Assembly, 1934, p. 51. 
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The superannuation fund grew so favorably that in years to 
come, through the study of such ardent supporters of the plan 
as Zeno C. Tharp, the Church of God developed an enviable 


retirement and disability system for its ministry.” 


§ 3. ScHOoL FoR THE NORTHWEST 


Paul H. Walker, Overseer of the Northwestern states— North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, and Saskatchewan 
(Canada)— petitioned the Assembly of 1934 for recognition of 
a permanent Bible School in that territory.” This school was 
the outgrowth of a six weeks’ Bible course taught in 1932 by 
Frank W. Lemons, pastor at Lemmon, South Dakota. Another 
course was taught in 1933. In 1934 the teaching staff was en- 
larged to five, and a three months’ course was conducted with 
such success that Walker made his appeal for recognition and 
permanency.” The distance to the Bible Training School in 
Cleveland was too great for many prospective students of the 
Northwest. A permanent school in that territory would be of 
great benefit to those who wished training for Christian service. 

The Assembly agreed.* Permission granted, the Northwest 
Bible and Music Academy began its second term the following 
year, 1935, in Lemmon, South Dakota. Frank W. Lemons, the 
son of pioneer preacher M. S. Lemons, served as its first presi- 
dent. Soon after the opening of the 1935 term, a beautiful 
campground was purchased in Minot, North Dakota, which 
campus and buildings made ideal facilities for the school; so 
the move was made from Lemmon to Minot. 

This school in the Northwest was the first of several regional 


11 The plan is kept under constant study in relation to the economic situation 
of the nation, being altered frequently to correspond with the needs of the bene- 
factors. A minister's average income from his active ministry and his total years 
of service are the basic factors upon which his superannuation is computed. Pen- 
sions range upward to $150 per month, according to the individual factors and 
the current table of computation. 

12 Simmons, op. cit., p. Tol. 

13 According to interviews with Paul H. Walker. 

14 Minutes of the Twenty-ninth Annual Assembly, 1934, p. 49. 
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campuses to serve the interests of the Church of God. It was 
also symbolic of the tremendous strides taken by the Church 
during the depression years. The Church was in a period of 
transition in which it changed from a struggling, largely region- 
al Church to a spiritual force of broadened perspective, of rec- 
ognized proportions, and of greater usefulness in the spread 
of the kingdom upon the earth. 


§ 4. THE OLp anp THE NEw 


The Assembly of 1935 (Thirtieth) completed seven of the 
annual gatherings moderated by S. W. Latimer as General Over- 
seer.’ He reported that during the past year he had traveled 
24,000 miles and had visited many states and mission fields of 
the Church.”* He also pointed out that the Church of God was 
then established in almost every state in the nation.”’ 

Latimer resigned as General Overseer at the 1935 Assembly, 
when many delegates felt that the vote he received, although a 
majority, was too narrow for the best interests of the Church. 
Appropriately, the close of his overseership was at a time of 
peak optimism. Some fruits of this optimism were the appropria- 
tion of funds for a new Bible Training School dormitory,** the 
authorization of a summer Bible School in Florida which would 
open the door for other state schools,” and especially in the 
bright prospects for a greater missionary program.” This As- 
sembly brought a change from the ultraconservatism that had 
prohibited vigorous expansion for the past several years. 

Latimer’s successor was J. H. Walker, the youthful Superin- 
tendent of Education. Under Walker, the conservatism and ex- 
clusiveness of the Church which had marked the leadership of 
both Lee and Latimer would diminish and virtually disappear. 


15 He had also moderated the Assembly of 1928, but only in substitution of 
F. J. Lee, whose illness prevented his attending the meeting. 

16 Minutes of the Thirtieth Annual Assembly, 1935, p. 17. 

17 Tbid., p. 16. 

18 Ibid., p. 39. The appropriation was for $8,000. 

19 [bid., p. 36. 

20 Ibid., pp. 18, 22, 4o. 
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Walker was a strong advocate of foreign missions, and his over- 
seership saw remarkable missionary expansion. Latimer was 
elected Editor and Publisher, the position he had held when he 
became General Overseer. The great work E. C. Clark had 
accomplished in this office was acclaimed in Latimer’s speech of 
acceptance: 


I have been closely associated with Brother Clark as Editor 
and Publisher. He is a man of brain and talent. He has done 
more to promote the financial interest of the Publishing 
House than any other Editor, and there stands today a beau- 
tiful publishing plant [as] a monument to his credit.?? 


The Board of Education selected Zeno C. Tharp, pastor at 
Greenville, South Carolina, as Walker’s successor at the Bible 
Training School. Because of his inexperience in the field of ed- 
ucation, Tharp was reluctant to accept the appointment, but 
finally yielded to the Board’s decision. Endowed with vast na- 
tive ability, he successfully adapted himself to the administra- 
tion of the school from which he had graduated in 1923. The 
new Superintendent had done graduate work at Holmes Bible 
Institute in Greenville while he was pastor there,” and in 
1929 had taken a seminar tour of the Holy Land. Tharp, like 
Walker, advocated a progressive missions program and lent his 
energies to the promotion of the work. 

With these changes in administration, the Church looked 
forward to future years that would keep pace with those of the 
transition. F. J. Lee had struggled to hold the Church together, 
to reclaim its honor, and to make its people increasingly aware 
of divine leadership. Latimer had labored to see the Church 
free of debt and extended to proportions sufficient to launch 
into all the world with the full-gospel of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. God blessed both men with the realization of their 
ambitions. Under their guidance, the Church deepened its roots 
in Him, until in 1935 it was just beginning to grow. The new 
leadership was progressive and extrovert. Future years would 


21 [bid., pp. 38, 39. 
22 Simmons, op. cit., p. 96. 
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see the cessation of reticence in civic, social, and interdenom- 
inational affairs. The Church of God has never embraced what 
is called the “social gospel,” but it has recognized its responsi- 
bility to the underprivileged, its place in the councils of extra- 
mural fellowship, and its obligation to participate in the demo- 
cratic processes of society. The gradual understanding of these 
responsibilities, with the warmth of its spiritual example, even- 
tuated the flowering of Pentecost. 


Part Five 


The Flowering of Pentecost 


1936-1955 


[ 22 | 
A WORLD-WIDE PERSPECTIVE 


§ 1. GOLDEN JUBILEE Tour 


The Church of God was fifty years old in 1936. It was able 
to look back on five decades of God-given progress in reaching 
mankind with the message of redemption and holiness. The 
year was not spent, however, in innervating reminiscence, but 
rather in energizing plans for the future. The vision of the 
Church was forward, not backward. 

J. H. Ingram was led of God to make a tour around the 
world in behalf of the foreign missions department of the 
Church. Because the tour would be made during the fiftieth 
anniversary year, he termed it the “Golden Jubilee Tour.” * On 
February 18, 1936, he sailed from the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
harbor aboard a ship of the Japanese Mail Line. The ship made 
only a nine-hour stop in Honolulu, Hawaii, but Ingram made 
good use of this time in a search for Pentecostal churches in 
the city. He traversed the “beautiful island metropolis” on foot 
until he located one such church, but he had no time to do 
more than greet the people and acquaint himself with the possi- 
bility of a Church of God project there. Prospects seemed un- 
usually favorable, and his report created much enthusiasm at 
home.” 

During 1936, Fred R. Litton and his wife, of Los Angeles, 
felt a burden for Hawaii, and made the necessary arrangements 
to go. A year passed before their hopes were realized. They ar- 
rived in Honolulu in May, 1937, and began a revival that vir- 


1 Ingram, op. cit., pp. 69, 70. “A ‘jubilee’ was formerly a Jewish festival cele- 
brated every 5oth year, to commemorate the deliverance of the Israelites from 
Egyptian bondage (Lev. 25:8-24).” 

2 Church of God Evangel, April 25, 1936, p. to. 
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tually continued for twenty-seven months.® A strong church 
was established there, and soon all of Hawaii presented a fruit- 
ful field for the Pentecostal message.* 


§ 2. INDIA 


Ingram passed through the Philippines and China on his way 
to India. In the town of Ootacamund in South India there was 
an elderly native missionary called Brother John Manoah, whom 
the Church of God had partially supported for about a year.° 
He was a member of the United Church of South India. J. H. 
Ingram went immediately to Ootacamund for a visit with Broth- 
er Manoah. While there a series of providential incidents 
brought Ingram and Robert F. Cook together.® Cook was a vet- 
eran Pentecostal missionary in Travancore State, South India, 
where he had built up a strong independent organization of 
sixty-three mission stations, forty-three pastors, 2,537 mem- 
bers and an excellent school, Mt. Zion Bible Institute.’ 

Cook had received the baptism of the Holy Ghost at Los An- 
geles’ famous Upper Room Mission in 1908. He had gone to 
India without the support of any mission board in 1913.° 
For a brief time he was affiliated with the Assemblies of God, 
but certain unfortunate circumstances caused him to withdraw 
from this group about 1929 and proceed alone. At the time of 
his meeting with Ingram, Missionary Cook was resting in the 
Nilgiri Hills near Ootacamund, hence the possibility of the 
meeting. Further, Cook had begun to worry about 


... what would become of this work should Mrs. Cook and I 
be called to our eternal home. Some of our native brethren 
advised that we affiliate with a body that holds the full-gospel 


3 McCracken, op. cit., p. 121. 

4 For the various overseers of the work in Hawaii, see Table XXX, p. 334. 

5 McCracken, op. cit., p. 138. 

6 Loc. cit. 

7 According to interviews with Robert F. Cook, this school was established in 
1922, the first Pentecostal Bible School in South India. 

8 Robert F. Cook, A Quarter Century of Divine Leading in India (privately 
published in Ootacamund, South India, 1938), p. 5. 
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truth. In answer the Lord showed us the benefits that would 
be derived from an affiliation with a body at this particular 
hour, and thus safeguard the work from the “wiles of the 
GER oians 


But the question arose, “Where is there a Body that would 
consider the Indians co-equal in the work of the Church, and 
that would partially help financially?” Many of our faithful 
Indian brethren had stood by the work . . . prayed without 
ceasing concerning this matter... 


While in the (Nilgiri) Hills for a much-needed rest, a 
lace merchant, who is also a preacher, visited us. During the 
conversation he took out a visiting card and asked us if we 
knew this man, J. H. Ingram. On seeing the name, the Spirit 
at once witnessed, “Here is your help.” It seems that this same 
lace merchant on a previous occasion had shown Brother 
Ingram our letterhead which I had given him some time be- 


fore. When Brother Ingram saw my name. . . he made men- 
tion that he would like to see me, so an appointment was 
maden.., 


After going through the teachings in the Minutes of the 
Church of God, we were convinced that they were sound 
doctrine, and were in accord with what we held and taught 
—stressing Holiness in the life of a believer. Therefore we 
saw no reason why the matter of affiliation should not be 
presented to our brethren in Travancore.® 


The affiliation was happily made, and the Church of God has 
ever since made India one of its primary missionary fields. In- 
eram reported.the affiliation to the Mission Board with great 
enthusiasm. 


A great stir is on all over the world, and I can’t ever fill 
the calls, I fear. This appears to be a new era for the Church 
of Gods... 


It proved, indeed, to be a new era for the Church of God, 
and there was a great stir—in the breast of the Church and 
in the hearts of many peoples of the world. Before Ingram re- 
turned home on September 19, 1936, he stopped in Barbados 
and Dominica, establishing new works and strengthening recent 


9 Ibid., pp. 61, 62. 
10 Church of God Evangel, July 4, 1936, p. Io. 
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works in each."* This brought the total to five new countries 
reached by the Church of God during the year—India, Bar- 
bados, Dominica, Panama, and the Turks Islands.” 

Waiting for Ingram were four letters, each from a different 
country, and each “asking for the Church of God. Calls, calls, 
calls! Come over and help us is their cry.” ** _ 


§ 3. GERMANY 


A native of Germany, Herman Lauster, who lived in a little 
farmhouse near Grasonville, Maryland, became the first Church 
of God missionary to Germany. He has related that he came to 
America to find wealth, but that he found something infinitely 
more precious than gold—the baptism of the Holy Ghost and 
the Church of God. In September, 1936, he began to feel an 
urge to carry the message back to his fatherland, an urge that 
became manifestly a divine calling. At the Assembly of 1936 
(Thirty-first) he presented himself to the Mission Board, and 
was appointed to represent the Church in Germany. He says: 


. .on November 26 we sailed for Germany. On December 6 
we arrived in Hamburg. With some of the money from my 
property 14 I had bought a new car and brought it along. We 
started driving toward Stuttgart. I was surprised to find 
soldiers everywhere on the roads marching and singing war 
songs.*° 


Preaching in Nazi Germany was not easy. Lauster found that 
permission to hold meetings must be obtained from the Ges- 
tapo. When he appeared before the Gestapo shortly after his 
arrival, he was informed, “You are not wished to preach here. 


11 Ingram, op. cit., pp. 124, 125. In Barbados, thirteen congregations with 602 
members were received into the Church. In Dominica, where the Church had re- 
cently been established, Ingram, with Missionary Wesley L. Carter, organized a 
new church of ninety-eight members in the capital city, Roseau. 

12 McCracken, op. cit., p. 169. 

13 Ingram, op. cit., p. 126. 

14 Lauster had owned a store in Maryland, which he sold in order to return to 
Germany. 

15 Herman Lauster, The Hand of God and the Gestapo hora Tenn.: 
Church of God Missions Department, 1952), p. II. 
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We have enough churches and enough preachers. We don't 
want any more.” In June, 1937, he received official correspond- 
ence from the state police: “In Germany are already many 
churches. Your preaching in Germany is not wished.” *° 

Lauster did not easily admit defeat. He flagrantly warned 
those he met that Hitler was leading Germany into war, not only 
against the Allies but also against God. He preached in homes 
despite his lack of permission to do so and heedless of the dan- 
gers to which he made himself subject. Success was slow, but 
soon one church of ten members was organized in Stuttgart. 
A second, in Asperglen, was organized a little later.*’ He con- 
stantly met trouble, but continued to preach until he was ar- 
rested and incarcerated in Welsheim prison at the outbreak of 
World War II."® His work was solid, however, and the Church 
of God did not succumb in Germany. 


§ 4. A SCHOOL FoR SASKATCHEWAN 


A short time following the institution of the Northwest Bible 
and Music Academy in the Dakotas, a second school was found- 
ed in that region. In the fall of 1936 a Bible School of twenty- 
six students was begun in Consul, Saskatchewan, with a vacant 
store building used for classrooms.”® J. W. Bruce was founder 


16 Ibid., p. 12. 

17 [bid., pp. 13, 14. 

18 Lauster’s experiences were harrowing during the war. With the exception of 
brief contacts with Mrs. Lauster up to about March 5, 1938, the Church was 
unable to hear from him or the work there until the fall of Germany. He was 
released from Welsheim prison after seven months, then preached undercover with 
the Gestapo relentlessly trying to trap him. He has written: “All windows and 
doors had to be closed and preaching and singing carried on in whispers, but 
God’s glory was in the meetings . . . In all this our lives were in danger, but 
how could we let the sheep starve? I felt that they had to be given the bread of 
life and so the work continued to grow.” 

Lauster was drafted into the Nazi army, and preached with success to many 
fellow soldiers. Captured by the English, he preached to the inmates in the prison- 
er-of-war camp where he was confined. But he could report when the war was 
over that the Church of God was vigorously alive in Germany. He later reported 
in 1952 that there were twenty-two churches, 550 members, and that he had 
preached the Pentecostal message to about 25,000 persons. (Gathered from Laus- 
ter’s booklet, The Hand of God and the Gestapo.) 

19 International Bible College Catalog for 1953-1954, p. 4. 
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and president of the minuscule seat of learning. There was suf- 
ficient encouragement during the first term for more suitable 
quarters to be sought in 1937. So Bruce, with Charles Bowen, 
the Overseer of Western Canada, purchased a hospital building 
at Robsart for the next term. The school was named Internation- 
al Bible College, and in 1947 moved to a large tract of gov- 
ernment property near Estevan.” The vast property consisted 
of several large buildings and 640 acres of land. It was pur- 
chased for $33,000 even though it had been worth $750,000 
as property of the Canadian Government. This purchase was 
made by James B. Reesor, Overseer of Western Canada. Today 
the school has a high scholastic rating and is doing much good.” 


§ 5. CHINA 


When Paul C. Pitt, the Canadian founder of Bethany Mis- 
sion in Shantung, China, heard of Ingram’s “Golden Jubilee 
World Tour,” he blessed God and accepted his coming to China 
as an act of Providence. Pitt was an elderly and saintly man, 
a former ordained minister in the Free Methodist Church.” He 
had prayed much during six of the eight years he had been in 
China that he might become associated with a Pentecostal 
Church. Exactly when he had been baptized with the Holy 
Ghost cannot be ascertained, but it is believed to have occurred 
about the time he began praying for affiliation with a full-gos- 
pel Church. This would have been about 1930. 

Ingram passed through China before Pitt could contact him. 
Pitt wrote to America in July, 1937, urging Ingram to stop for 
a visit on his contemplated second world tour. The tour was 
made with this visit in China a primary objective.” Tragically, 

20 The property was formerly a training field for the Royal Canadian Air Force. 
Its hangar was converted into a chapel and its dormitories were used as such by 
I.B.C. It is still an imposing prairie campus today. 

21 None of the regional Bible Schools of the Church of God has ever attained 
state accreditation for any division other than the High School. The Church of 
God does not have a four-year liberal arts college anywhere. 

22 McCracken, op. cit., p. 126. 


23 J. H. Ingram, “Off With a Smile on Another World Mission Tour,” Church 
of God Evangel, June 26, 1937, p. 6 ff. 
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the Sino-Japanese War, which had broken out on July 7, 1937, 
prevented the planned meeting. Ingram, writing to the Evangel 
from Shanghai on August 21, 1937, said: 


We have wonderful opportunities here for the Church of 
God, but I am a victim of . . . circumstances . . . and it 
seems utterly impossible to do anything at this time. They 
are having floods and earthquakes north of here in the Yellow 
River country [which was my destination]. Japan has land- 
ed about 100,000 soldiers in north China and the battle is 
strong up that way.** 


Ingram’s ship—a vessel of the Japanese Mail Line—was 
commandeered by the Japanese Navy, leaving its passengers 
stranded. The missionary vainly sought a way to proceed the 
six hundred miles on to Shantung. Caught in the maelstrom of 
war, with hostilities within hearing distance and evidence of 
violence everywhere about him, Ingram bowed to the circum- 
stances and abandoned the trip inland. Thwarted in his efforts 
to reach Bethany Mission, Ingram wrote Pitt a warm letter of 
greeting, encouragement, and promise. This missive had to suf- 
fice, and the valiant Pentecostal saint was left alone in his be- 
loved “Land of Sorrows” as Ingram turned homeward. 

From the time of Pitt’s first correspondence in 1937, the 
Church of God sent him financial support. For this he sent 
humble thanks and comprehensive reports of his work in Beth- 
any Mission.” In correspondence to Ingram, he wrote: 


I will gladly be the link in the gospel chain that spans the 
world with the Church of God message . . . Our work speaks 
for itself. We have a fine church, the property costing more 
than $2,000, and the membership is full of zeal . . . We 
have a membership of over 300 at Langsham [and] over 300 
at Yeh Tau. We have five little out-stations. I am on my 
tenth year in China without a furlough and do not look for 
rest until Jesus calls me . . . I am driven by the Holy Spirit 


24 J. H. Ingram, “War-Bound in China,” Church of God Evangel, October 9, 
1937, p. 6; also, “How Our Second World-Mission Crusade Ended,” Ibid., De- 
cember 18, 1937, p. 6 ff. 

25 Pitt’s reports, which were heart-warming and heartbreaking, were printed in 
Evangels dated August 7, October 30, and November 6, 1937. 
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into fellowship with the Church of God, and praying that our 
work and property will fall into their hands.?¢ 


At the Assembly of 1937 (Thirty-second), Paul C. Pitt was 
accepted in absentia as a licensed minister into the Church of 
God. The Church gladly assumed sponsorship of the China 
project.”’ 


§ 6. AFRICA 


It was not until 1938 that Church of God missionaries en- 
tered “The Dark Continent.” * At the Assembly of 1937 (Thir- 
ty-second) Edmond and Pear] Stark offered their services to 
the Mission Board for Angola, Portuguese West Africa. Stark, 
a native of Oklahoma, had been a member of the Church of 
God for many years, but his wife, formerly Miss Pearl M. 
Pickel, had served previously as a missionary to Africa under 
the auspices of the Assemblies of God. While teaching in a 
Bible School of that denomination her health became very bad. 
She attributed her illness to her being out of God’s will, feel- 
ing strongly that she should return to Africa. Edmond Stark 


26 Church of God Evangel, January 8, 1938, p. 15. 

27 Minutes of the Thirty-second Annual Assembly, 1937, p. 41. Paul C. Pitt re- 
mained at his post in Bethany Mission amid the ravages of war. His reports came 
through until July 19, 1941, and were filled with courage and testimony of 
abundant activity. In 1940, Pitt became ill with dysentery and wrote, “the flesh 
of my body seems to fall and waste and I have no more pep.” Meticulously he 
continued, urging someone to come to replace or assist him (which the Church 
sought to do but found to be impossible), and telling where the property deeds 
and other papers could be found in the event he died before someone arrived. 

On October 6, 1942, a Baptist missionary who had returned by permission of 
the Japanese as an exchange civilian wrote that he had been Pitt’s “near neighbor 
and friend of many years in North China. . . Many times during the months be- 
fore December, I tried to persuade Brother Pitt to take a furlough and come back 
to America for a rest and change. Somehow, he didn’t feel led to do it.” 

With that, a shroud of silence fell, as all communication was cut off. The 
Church tried in vain to get communication and finance to him, pursuing every 
likelihood and failing in each. When the war was over, the Church learned that 
the brave and selfless man, whom they had never seen but dearly loved, had died 
during the Japanese occupation. 

28 There seems to have been an abortive and premature attempt to establish a 
work there in 1926. A party of eight assayed to reach Ougadougou, French West 
Africa, but sickness and insufficient funds brought the attempt to an end. Mc- 
Cracken, op. cit., p. 110. 
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also felt a divine call to Africa, so when they were married, she 
joined the Church of God and they presented themselves to the 
Mission Board. 

On April 7, 1938, the Starks sailed for Angola, a humid land 
south of the equator. Waiting to hear the gospel in Angola were 
three and a half-million starving souls. The young missionary 
couple entered their work with great energy, and within a short 
time had a mission station well organized. Stark taught the na- 
tives handcraft along with the primary spiritual teaching. The 
Angolan work was a success from the outset. 

After about nine months’ ministry among the natives, Stark 
was stricken with a tropical fever. Days of mental anguish fol- 
lowed. Day and night for over two weeks Pearl Stark nursed 
her delirious husband all alone, for the nearest white person 
was more than fifty miles from their station.” With only the 
adoring blacks to assist her in her struggle to save his life, this 
brave lady prayed and hoped until the last wisp of hope was 
snuffed out. On March 22, 1929, Stark died and was buried 
on the field for which he held such compassion.*” His wife re- 
turned to the United States because the Mission Board was re- 
luctant at that time to permit a woman to remain alone on The 
Dark Continent.** 

With such heroic self-sacrifice to inspire it, the Church of 


29 Simmons, op. cit., p. 138. 

30 Mrs. Stark poignantly related to the Evangel at the time: “Just two days be- 
fore he passed away he had been asleep for a few minutes and awoke suddenly 
with such a worried look on his face, then said, ‘Oh, I am so glad we are still 
here in Africa. I dreamed I was on a steamer going home and we were almost 
there. It made me feel so sad to think I had started back home, but I am so glad 
it was not true. We did not come out here to go home, did we? We are here for 
Jesus’ sake and I am glad.’” 

A missionary of another denomination in Angola wrote to the Church of God 
concerning Stark: “His short nine months in Angola were not in vain; his zeal 
for God and his work was a rebuke to us all . . . he was a ripe Christian, one who 
loved God, His Word, and His people, and I feel that we are all the better Chris- 
tians through getting to know him closely.” Church of God Evangel, May 6, 1939, 
p. 6. 

31 Until 1948, Pearl M. Stark traveled in behalf of foreign missions, longing 
to return to her Angola. She was finally permitted to return in February, 1948. 
Today she is laboring near the resting place of her beloved Edmond. 
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God became more and more conscious of other nations around 
the world and of its commission to teach them. The obsession 
of the Church became one of planting the Pentecostal mes- 
sage in all the world. 


[ 23 | 
THE PERSISTENT VISION 


§ 1. THE INCONVENIENCE OF PROGRESS 


While the Church was extending its ministry into distant 
parts of the world, it was also strengthening its bases in the 
homeland. Improvement always brings its inconvenience, for 
usual procedures must be amended and deterring sentiment 
must be swept from the path of progress. The Church of God 
entered its period of change and experimentation gradually as 
its growth and perspectives demanded it. The period dates 
roughly from the time the Assemblies were shifted from Cleve- 
land to Chattanooga. This metamorphic stage has continued to 
the present day, and generally consists only of the effort to keep 
pace with the growth God has given the organization. Physical 
assets of the Church become quickly outgrown or outdated. An 
organizational structure well-balanced one year may be found 
inadequate for smoothest operation a few years later. Progress 
is disturbing to sentimentalists and romanticists, but it is the 
inevitable fruit of people with a vision. The Church of God 
was driven by a vision—a vision to reach the lost in all the 
world, to learn of Him whose burden is light, to become fa- 
thers and mothers to the fatherless, and to fulfill all the Word 
of God. 


§ 2. A PLACE FoR THE LaDIES 


At the Assembly of 1936 (Thirty-first) the national ladies’ 
auxiliary of the Church came into being. From the earliest days 
of the Church women were used freely as evangelists and 
church workers, and numerous local churches came into be- 
ing through the tears and labors of consecrated handmaidens 
of the Lord. Women were permitted only a restricted ministry 
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which did not include ordination. They were regarded as co- 
workers in the evangelization of the lost. There were always 
large numbers of licensed women preachers, but there was no 
officially recognized or nation-wide organization for the women 
laity. Several states did sponsor state-wide ladies’ societies under 
such names as “Ladies’ Prayer Band,” “Women’s Circle,” and 
“Dorcas Circle.”* Mrs. S. J. Wood, wife of the Overseer of 
Oklahoma, is regarded as the chief organizer of these local 
societies, and the principle proponent of a national ladies’ 
organization.* 

The national women’s auxiliary formulated by the 1936 As- 
sembly was named “Ladies’ Willing Workers’ Band.” Each lo- 
cal band was to 


. .. meet each week, or as often as convenient, to engage in 
such legitimate pursuits as may seem profitable to raise funds 
to be disbursed in behalf of the local church needs.* 


This did not restrict other local ladies’ societies, in lieu of 
or in addition to the national society—or, L.W.W.B., as it 
would be abbreviated. The work of the women in the Church 
of God has made an incalculable contribution to its material 
expansion. Through the Ladies’ Willing Workers’ Band, impov- 
erished pastors have been financially supplemented, parsonages 
have been built, bought, or furnished, missions have been sup- 
ported, churches have been redecorated or remodeled, church 
extension work has been sponsored, and other projects wrought 
or made possible. Their work has not been altogether material 


1 E.g., women preachers may not perform marriages, baptize, conduct business 
conferences, administer the sacrament, or “usurp authority over the man.” 

2 Simmons, op. cit., p. 71. 

3In S. J. Wood’s report to the Assembly of 1936, he stated that Oklahoma’s 
“Willing Workers” were doing a wonderful work (Minutes of the Thirty-first As- 
nual Assembly, 1936, p. 23), and at the Assembly of 1937 Mrs. Wood directed 
the first L.W.W.B. program to be presented at the Assemblies (Minutes of the 
Thirty-second Annual Assembly, 1937, p. 33). At the Assembly of 1950 Mrs. 
Wood “spoke on her L.W.W.B. experiences through the years” and was presented 
“a beautiful basket of flowers from the states of Oklahoma and Texas, as a token 
of appreciation for her untiring efforts in the L.W.W.B. there.” (Minutes of the 
Forty-third General Assembly, 1950, p. 23.) 

4 Minutes of the Thirty-first Annual Assembly, 1936, p. 35. 
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and physical, for many local groups meet for devotions, for ses- 
sions of prayer, for distribution of tracts and other literature, 
for home and hospital visitation, or for other charitable 
and benevolent purposes. 

By virtue of her position, the wife of each state overseer is 
usually state president of the Ladies’ Willing Workers’ Band. 
Similarly, the wife of the General Overseer is the National 
President.” 


§ 3. EmpHasis ON EDUCATION 


The academic advancement of the Bible Training School un- 
der J. H. Walker was paralleled by its financial success under 
Zeno C. Tharp.® This does not mean that there was no academic 
advancement. During the next nine years, outstanding academic 
progress would be made and the enrollment would reach an 
all-time peak. Enrollment increased year by year until in 1937 
the vacant Assembly auditorium was turned over to the Bible 
School.’ Still the school’s need of space was not met, even 
though a new girls’ dormitory had been built in the winter of 
1936-1937, at a final cost of more than $12,000." 


The school was moved to Sevierville, Tennessee, for the 
1938-1939 term. The Church purchased the entire school plant 
of Murphy Collegiate Institute in the picturesque town nestled 
in a verdant valley of meadowland between Knoxville and the 
Smoky Mountains. The property featured a large central two- 
story administration building, with auditorium, study hall, 
classrooms, offices, laboratories, library, and with dining halls 
and kitchen in the basement. Flanking the large building were 
a boys’ dormitory and a girls’ dormitory. 

Under Tharp’s guidance the school continued to make prog- 
ress, growing from 157 students the last term in Cleveland to 
216 in 1939-1940. All available space in the newly purchased 


5 Minutes of the Forty-third General Assembly, 1950, p. 73. 

6 Minutes of the Thirty-second Annual Assembly, 1937, p. 34. 
7 Ibid., p. 35. 

8 Simmons, op. cit., p. 96. 
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plant was filled.’ Tharp urged upon the Assembly of 1941 the 
erection of a new $40,000 building on the Sevierville proper- 
ty."° This was paid for by the Publishing House.** The five- 
story building held an eight-hundred-seat auditorium, kitchen, 
dining rooms, storerooms, classrooms, and approximately 20 
music studios.” 


Simultaneous with the acquisition of adequate facilities there 
arose thoughts of accreditation, a junior college division, and 
other academic improvements and goals. The first step toward 
these goals was the change from a six-month term to a nine- 
month term. In 1941 the Bible Training School established a 
junior college division, and its high school division was ac- 
credited by the State of Tennessee.** Its name was changed to 
Bible Training School and College—and the enrollment 
climbed to six hundred.“ 


§ 4. FarHERS FoR More FATHERLESS 


When the Bible School moved to Sevierville, the Orphan- 
age and Children’s Home purchased the new girls’ dormitory 
in Cleveland. The Orphanage had since its beginning in 1920 
added several new homes to its property, including a 119-acre 
farm eight miles from Cleveland.” Purchase of the school 
dormitory in 1938 provided quarters large enough for all fifty- 
six girls in the home.’® The forty-nine boys remained in the 


9 Minutes of the Thirty-fifth Annual Assembly, 1940, p. 21. 

10 Minutes of the Thirty-sixth Annual Assembly, 1941, p. 48. 

11 Minutes of the Thirty-seventh Annual Assembly, 1942, p. 33. 

12 Simmons, op. cit., p. 96. 

13 Minutes of the Thirty-fifth Annual Assembly, 1940, p. 31: The Board of 
Directors were to “. . . negotiate, consummate, and execute plans for the establish- 
ment... of a junior college in compliance with the requirements of the Southern 
Association of Colleges, beginning with the 1941-1942 term, if it can be done 
without adversely affecting the Bible Training School.” 

14 Simmons, op. cit., p. IOI. 

15 Ibid., p. 114. One home had been built in 1921 largely with funds raised 
in Cleveland, and appropriately named City of Cleveland Orphanage; being the 
second building, it was also called Number Two. A third was built in 1922 with 
funds raised among the Kentucky churches, and named Kentucky Home, or Num- 
ber Three. The farm was purchased in 1928. 

16 Minutes of the Thirty-third Annual Assembly, 1938, p. 49. 
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smaller houses, an arrangement that became increasingly un- 
satisfactory. 

The Assembly of 1940 (Thirty-fifth) approved the erection 
of a new building for the boys. A large three-story boys’ home 
was erected on a large tract of land five miles south of Cleve- 
land. E. L. Simmons, who was chairman of the Orphanage 
Board, was very instrumental in this project. He aroused the 
interest and support of the business people of Cleveland 
who gave assistance in the raising of funds for the building. 
It was dedicated on September 2, 1941, following the Bishops 
Council and preceding the General Assembly. Because of 
a polio epidemic in Chattanooga, the Assembly was not as 
well-attended as others,’ but a long motorcade of delegates 
drove to the new home, escorted by the Tennessee Highway 
Patrol. They were met by a motorcade of businessmen from 
Cleveland who were great boosters of the project.** The boys’ 
home was one of the most impressive buildings ever built by 
the Church of God, with an imposing facade of modified Ionic 
columns centered between symmetrical concave wings. Built 
behind the building were completely modern stock and dairy 
barns. Understandably, the Orphanage became the pride and 
joy of all the Church. 

The well-being of the home thereafter is reflected in the re- 
port given at the Assembly of 1943: 


We have ‘built a new potato house that will take care of 
both Irish and sweet potatoes for both Homes, a new milk 
house that will make our dairy Grade A, a new silo, a new 
well house, and a new poultry house that will take care of 
about 1,500 hens. We have put in concrete walks from the 
Home to the barn and installed a walk-in cooler that enables 
us to do our own butchering and furnish fresh meat for 


both Homes.?® 


Up until this Assembly of 1943 (Thirty-eighth) the Orphan- 
age had no general superintendent, but each home was cared 


17 Church of God Evangel, August 23, 1941, p. 4. 
18 Thid.,-p. 3. 
19 Minutes of the Thirty-eighth Annual Assembly, 1943, p. 50. 
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for by its own matron or manager, with the chairman of the 
Orphanage Board serving as superintendent de facto. F. R. Har- 
rawood was selected during the 1943 Assembly to serve as the 
first full-time superintendent.” After two years, Harrawood was 
succeeded by J. A. Muncy. While Muncy was superintendent, 
another farm was purchased for the boys when the new dormi- 
tory became overcrowded. In 1947, a combination office build- 
ing and girls’ home was erected on the site of the old Assembly 
auditorium.” Applications for entry into the home came from 
all over the nation in behalf of orphans and homeless children 
of many denominations and backgrounds. Not all could be 
cared for, not because of their religious—or nonreligious— 
training, but because of lack of space. Needy children, tender 
hearts, and generous contributors kept the Church of God Or- 
phanage in an expansion program which has not ceased today. 


§ 5. MopERN PuBLISHING ERA 


The three years between 1939 and 1942 brought great ad- 
vancement in the publication field. At the Assembly of 1939, 
S. W. Latimer was succeeded by E. L. Simmons as Editor and 
Publisher. The new editor was a discerning savant in the 
Scriptures and Church history. He brought fresh readability 
to the Church publication by the employment of up-to-date edi- 
torial techniques. Previous to his editorship, Simmons had 
written A History of the Church of God, which was, in reality, 
a brief pictorial resume of the Church. 


§ 6. Intro SouTH AMERICA 


In 1940 J. H. Ingram planned a third world mission tour, 
but the lowering clouds of war made it inadvisable. The over- 
seas countries whence came calls for help could not be reached 
until the world’s nightmare ended. Thwarted in his third tour 
around the world, Ingram turned southward and followed the 


20 Ibid., p. 31. 
21 This building is now occupied by the Missions Department and Sunday 
School and Youth Department. 
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East coast of South America to Buenos Aires, Argentina.” Dur- 
ing his previous tours he had become greatly concerned about 
the country and hoped to establish the Church of God there. 
The Church had previously sent missionaries to Argentina, 
but their efforts had come to naught.” 

In Buenos Aires Ingram visited an organization called the 
Pentecostal Evangelical Church, of which Marco Mazzucco, an 
Italian Argentinean, was founder and leader.** Ingram had 
previously become acquainted with this organization of eleven 
churches and missions in Buenos Aires and its suburbs. The 
largest church had about 430 members. On June 30, 1940, 
all of the churches by unanimous vote came into the Church 
of God.” 

Ingram reported home concerning his visit with Marco 
Mazzucco: 


Brother Mazzucco is a real missionary, and we have been 
putting our theory into practice, going from house to house. 
He does not go about talking over weather conditions, but 
storming the homes with songs, prayers, and the Word of 
God. The Lord has blessed wonderfully in the last few 
weeks, with whole families turning to God. Forty have re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost in the meantime.”® 


Mazzucco indeed seemed indefatigable, driven with a pas- 
sion for Christ. After twelve years, Vessie D. Hargrave would 
call him “the most active pastor in the Church of God.” ** Under 
Mazzucco’s supervision, the work in Argentina has prospered, 
and the Church of God is today the strongest Pentecostal 
Church in the South American country. The central church 
alone has more than 3,000 members,” which is the largest 
congregation anywhere in the Church of God. 

22 McCracken, op. cit., p. 106. 

23 Especially F. L. Ryder, whose work is mentioned briefly on page 144. 

24 Vessie D. Hargrave, South of the Rio Bravo (Cleveland, Tenn.: Church of 
God Missions Board, 1952), p. 34 ff. 

25 McCracken, op. cit., p. 107. 

26 J. H. Ingram, “Answering the Macedonian Call to South America,” Church 
of God Evangel, September 14, 1940, p. 7. 

27 Hargrave, op. cit., p. 35. 

#8 Loc. cit. 
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Also reached by the Church in 1940 were Southern Mexico 
and El Salvador.” J. W. Archer and his wife went to Mexico 
from their home in Colorado and did a creditable work in 
strengthening a mission recently organized by the Church. El 
Salvador, where Ingram had opened a work earlier in the year, 
became the field of H. S. Syverson, who had once been associ- 
ated with Paul C. Pitt of China. Syverson was at the Northwest 
Bible and Music Academy in Lemmon, South Dakota, at the 
time he felt the call of God to El Salvador. 


§ 7. Tue Haitian AFFAIR 


It was in February, 1938, that John P. Kluzit and his wife 
replaced J. Vital Herne in Haiti when Herne failed in his 
spiritual life. Kluzit was a teacher of science in Croton-Har- 
mon High School, Croton-on-Hudson, New York, and his 
French wife was instructor of French in high school and col- 
lege. They received the Holy Ghost baptism in 1937 and were 
separately, but simultaneously, called to the Haitian mission 
field. They went to the island without the backing of a mission 
board. In Port-au-Prince, they were providentially brought to- 
gether with J. H. Walker and J. H. Ingram, who were in the 
city to settle the Herne trouble. The outcome was that the 
Kluzits found a mission board and the Church of God found 
capable missionaries. The work in Haiti so thrived under the 
new leadership that its success in little more than three years 
brought the Church of God to the unfavorable attention of the 
Haitian government. 

While attending the Assembly of 1941 (Thirty-sixth), Klu- 
zit received the news that every church and mission of the 
Church of God in Haiti had been closed by order of the Gov- 
ernment, and the people were being subjected to severe perse- 
cution. The missionary flew posthaste to Port-au-Prince to in- 
vestigate the situation. It was a discouraging picture. Kluzit 
saw that there would be no immediate softening of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude, which was borne of prejudice and ill-advice. 


"29 McCracken, op. cit., p. 169. 
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Ten converts had been arrested for merely singing and praying 
in their homes. Eight of these were sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment and fined the equivalent of $80 American mon- 
ey.”° It appeared to Kluzit, from the attitude of the local priests, 
that the persecution was fomented by the Catholics, aroused 
because the Church of God was gaining too much strength and 
popularity.** Kluzit made immediate and persistent appeals to 
the American legation in Haiti. In correspondence dated Sep- 
tember 4, 1941, he pointed out that within three and one-half 
years 


. over 300,000 people have heard the gospel, at least 
15,000 definitely converted, and 3,200 brought into mem- 
bership in our church; 145 missions established, also two Bi- 
ble Training Schools organized; and a little orphanage sup- 
ported, caring for fifty-three little children . . . picked off the 
streets in a starving or dying condition and nursed back to 
normal health. In the interior where there are no schools for 
teaching the natives and where . . . our work [is] established, 
we have opened up simple rural schools for teaching the 
children the rudiments of reading and the Bible.*” 


The missionary appealed to the President of Haiti,** but he 
was impervious to any entreaty and the churches remained 


30 The per capita Haitian income at that time was about one American dollar a 
year, which meant the Christians were fined the equivalent of their lifetime 
wages. 

31 Church of God, Evangel, October 11, 1941, p. 7. “... a priest was passing 
by the home of one of our former native workers. The priest saw him reading his 
Bible just outside his home, and said,‘What are you reading that for? Don’t you 
know your churches are closed?’ Brother Christophe replied, “Yes, our churches 
are all closed up, but my heart is still opened up toward heaven. I am reading 
God’s Holy Word for comfort.’ The priest returned with a soldier and ordered the 
arrest of Christophe. But the soldier would not arrest him, as there was no evi- 
dence of breaking the law. The priest told him to hide until he heard them sing- 
ing Pentecostal songs. That night, before retiring . . ., Brother Christophe and 
Brother Weiner were praying in the house and singing. The soldier knocked at 
the door and said they were under arrest . . . They were sent to Cayes to be tried 
in the Correctional Court . . .” (Correspondence from John P. Kluzit to J. H. 
Walker dated September 27, 1941.) 

32 McCracken, op. cit., pp. 49, 50. 

33 Elie Lescot, who had served as Haitian Ambassador to the United States for 
four years before becoming President. Webster’s Biographical Dictionary (New 
York, N. Y.: G. and C. Merriam Co., 1953), p. 889. 
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closed for two years, even though no legitimate reasons were 
ever given for closing them. The only consolation for the 
Church during the period was that it had become large enough 
and influential enough for a national government to attack it. 
The President had personally ordered the churches closed, 
without notice or formal process. It seems that he became in- 
censed when a visiting minister made statements while preach- 
ing that were misconstrued as derogatory toward the Haitian 
government.” Regardless of what the missionaries did, the 
churches remained closed. But not the hearts of the people. 


The persecution helped the Church in Haiti rather than hurt 
it. It also aroused the people in the United States. Petitions were 
circulated, requesting the State Department to intervene, and 
36,500 people signed. Most of the signers were Church of God 
members, but about 2,o00 were friends whose influence 
matched their concern. They were congressmen, senators, gov- 
ernors, mayors, and other officials across the nation who were 
well aware of the good being done in their areas by the Church 
of God. On October 22, 1941, J. H. Walker, with two con- 
gressmen *° presented the petition to Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, who gave assurance of intervention by the State Depart- 
ment.** But the wheels of diplomacy, turned by hands in doe- 
skin gloves, move softly, silently—and slowly. 

On the Island, the Church of God was encouraged to discov- 
er that it was not altogether friendless. A consul of the Domini- 
can Republic observed, “We have heard of the work of the 
Reverend and Madam Kluzit in Haiti and we hope that this 
good work spreads until it covers the Republic of Santo Do- 
mingo, also.” * 

While the Church of God waited for the State Department 
to effect relief, the African Methodist Church in Haiti be- 


34 J. Herbert Walker, Jr., and Lucille Walker, Haiti (Cleveland, Tenn.: Church 
of God Publishing House, 1950), p. 33. 

35 Congressman Joseph Bryson, of South Carolina, and Congressman (later 
Senator) Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee. 

36 Church of God Evangel, November 1, 1941, p. 3; November 8, 1941, p. 3. 

37 Loc. cit. 
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friended the harassed churches in a brotherly and unexpected 
way. The Church of God was granted the use of their churches, 
which enabled the Pentecostal people to continue their worship 
almost without interruption—under the name of the African 
Methodist Church.** The Church grew miraculously under this 
arrangement, learned much concerning self-reliance, and lived 
more closely to God. In due time the work of the diplomatic 
machinery became evident, and the barred doors were opened 
on August 13, 1943. 


After spending two years of activities behind closed doors, 
the work reappeared in broad daylight. A great revival broke 
out in the south and many people were converted. By the aid 
of the United States brethren much property was purchased. 
Schools were reopened.*® 


The vision of the Lord’s work is a persistent vision. It sur- 
vives prosperity, or change, or persecution. The vision goads, 
pricks, and exerts itself; once suppressed, it springs back with 
greater force than ever; hidden for a moment, it shines all 
the brighter when seen anew. The Haitian affair gave strong 
indication that the Church of God was thus envisioned on for- 
eign soil as well as in the homeland. 


38 Walker, op. cit., p. 33. 
7° Loc. cit. 
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NEW HORIZONS 


§ 1. ANOTHER AssISTANT GENERAL OVERSEER 


No man ever poured his energies more copiously into his la- 
bors than did J. H. Walker as General Overseer of the Church 
of God. A typical year’s travel took him to six state ministers’ 
meetings, twenty-seven state conventions, five foreign conven- 
tions, and the Negro Assembly, climaxed by the Bishops’ Coun- 
cil and General Assembly.’ Not only did Walker travel widely 
in his leadership of the Church, but he also became an excep- 
tional administrator in the office. A man of natural poise and 
precision, he made an exceptional moderator of the Assemblies 
and Chairman of the Supreme Council. 


R. P. Johnson, the Assistant General Overseer, was ideal as a 
co-worker with Walker. He supplied the pulpit brilliance as 
Walker supplied the executive direction. By 1941, however, it 
was decided that the General Overseer really needed another 
assistant if the many state conventions were to be visited from 
Headquarters each year. Earl P. Paulk, Overseer of North Caro- 
lina and member of the Council of Twelve, was elected to the 
office of Second Assistant General Overseer by the Assembly of 
1941 (Thirty-sixth).? Paulk was eloquent enough to rank with 
Johnson as a preacher, and ageressive and dynamic enough to 
rank with Walker as a leader, so he became a valuable repre- 
sentative of the Church. His sound judgment and progressive 
thinking has helped steer the Church into fields of greater 
service for God.* 


1 Minutes of the Thirty-second Annual Assembly, 1937, pp. 14, 15. 

2 Minutes of the Thirty-sixth Annual Assembly, 1941, p. 18. 

3 One of Paulk’s chief responsibilities was to head the embryonic youth work, 
which was recognized as an important element in the Church, but not yet a sep- 
arate department. Minutes of the Thirty-seventh Annual Assembly, 1942, p. 42. 
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§ 2. ExEcuTIVE Missions SECRETARY 


Another new office was created a year later, at the Assembly 
of 1942 (Thirty-seventh), an Executive Missions Secretary.’ 
Previously, some member of the Missions Board served as sec- 
retary, but constantly expanding missionary interest brought 
about the need of an executive secretary who would give full 
time to the work. M. P. Cross was appointed to the new posi- 
tion. Cross was a veteran state overseer, a prominent member of 
the Missions Board, and had been a member of the Council of 
Seventy when it existed.” He was also one of the greatest en- 
thusiasts of foreign mission work in the Church of God, which 
was a big factor in his selection. And so it was that increasing 
areas of activity brought greater demands for additional ad- 
ministrative personnel. 


§ 3. NAE: New-Founp BroTHERHOOD 


A group of evangelical churchmen of various denominations 
met in St. Louis on April 7, 1942, to explore the possibilities of 
a National Association of Evangelicals.° The Church of God 
sent four delegates to this conference.’ This exploratory con- 
ference concluded that such an association was feasible, so a 
Constitution Convention was scheduled to meet in Chicago in 
the spring of 1943. Even though most of the men who met in 
St. Louis were non-Pentecostal, they cherished a deep appreci- 
ation for the Pentecostal people. Significantly, the Church of 
God and other Pentecostal groups were also invited to attend 
the Constitution Convention in Chicago.* Before this invita- 

4 Ibid., pp. 37, 38. 

5 See Table XXXI, p. 336. 

6 A detailed account of the National Association of Evangelicals is given in 
Chapter Seven of Harold Lindsell’s Park Street Prophet (biography of Harold John 
Ockenga), pages 109 ff. 

7 Church of God delegates to the National Conference of United Action 
Among Evangelicals were E. C. Clark, M. P. Cross, E. L. Simmons, and 
J. H. Walker. Evangelical Action! (Boston: United Action Press, 1942), pp. 92- 
100. By virture of his position as Overseer of Missouri, Houston R. Morehead 
represented the Church as an unregistered delegate. 


8 Indirectly the Pentecostal churches played a great role in the formation of the 
Association. Another association of similar objectives (the American Council of 
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tion could be accepted the matter of participation had to be 
favored by the Council of Ordained Ministers in Birmingham. 
This was done at the Assembly of 1942 (Thirty-seventh). 


The proposed association was a brave venture, and reflected 
mature thinking among evangelical leaders—and among the 
Pentecostal brethren. As was to be expected, some of the 
Church of God preachers questioned the propriety of such close 
association with non-Pentecostals. Nevertheless, a majority of 
the delegates realized that there is but a hair’s-breadth between 
the current of conviction and the shoals of bigotry. Many a 
church has begun with the simple faith that its organization is 
divinely ordained, only to end behind solid walls of ecclesiola- 
try. It is easy to confuse separation from the world with aloof- 
ness toward all that is unlike oneself—and then regard the 
misunderstanding as a virtue. An aggressive, vital, evange- 
listic Church is in danger of such absorption in its own affairs 
that it loses its outside perspective and looks askance at all oth- 
ers than itself. Sometimes this is done to the point of doubting 
the sincerity, fitness, or divine acceptance of others. The pro- 
posed association was a great step toward breaking down such 
barriers of distrust and misunderstanding. The emphasis and 
principle of the NAE has always remained “cooperation with- 
out compromise.” 


The Church of God readily accepted the invitation.° Among 


Christian Churches) had preceded the NAE in the field of evangelical coopera- 
tion. This earlier group proposed an amalgamation of the two groups even before 
the NAE was officially organized. The American Council urged the younger as- 
sociation to join ranks with it, maintaining that it had priority in the field. For 
a while it looked as if the two groups would come together, but for various rea- 
sons the efforts failed. As late as 1944 a serious attempt was made to combine 
the two bodies. The American Council, by whom the Pentecostal people were par- 
ticularly despised, did not want an outright merger of the two groups with all 
their members. Instead, the various members of the NAE were to apply to the 
consolidated association for membership. The American Council demanded this in 
order to bar the Pentecostal churches from membership in the combined body. 
The founders of NAE refused to forsake their friends and brethren, so the union 
was never effected. And the NAE continues as a vital organization of evangelical 
cooperation today. Harold Lindsell, Park Street Prophet (Wheaton, Illinois: Van 
Kampen Press, 1951), pp. 118-120. 
9 Minutes of the Thirty-seventh Annual Assembly, 1942, p. 36. 
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most of the ministers there was an eagerness to join forces with 
other fundamentalists in the protection and promulgation of 
the evangelical precepts. The Church of God delegates to the 
Constitution Committee were J. H. Walker, Earl P. Paulk, E. L. 
Simmons, iVii, BP.) Cross) and- EB GeGlark,” 

The objectives of the National Association of Evangelicals 
are stated as follows: 


1. To encourage evangelism in all its forms and assist in the 
promotion of evangelistic effort. 

2. To provide a service to mission boards in securing .pass- 
ports, visas, the rapid transmission of funds and supplies 
to the fields, and the extension of missionary interest. To 
protect the missionary enterprise from undue restriction 
and regulation. 

3. To act as a clearing house in chaplaincy matters for de- 
nominations and groups not now represented by other or- 
ganizations at Washington. 

4. To protect the freedom of gospel broadcasting. 

5. To maintain and defend the American doctrine of the 
separation of the church and state. 

6. To assist in the correlation of the work of the churches: 
promoting understanding and cooperation among its or- 
ganizations. 

7. To encourage and promote Christian education in all its 
fields. 

8. To provide information, leadership, and assistance in ev- 
ery way to all organizations engaged in propagating the 
gospel message. 

9. To provide an interdenominational medium of spiritual 
fellowship and inspiration for Bible-believing Chris- 
tians."? 


Church of God men have served on important commissions 
and boards of the NAE since its beginning. Stemming from 
the parent association are several related but indigenous associ- 
ations of which various departments of the Church are mem- 
bers. The Evangel and The Lighted Pathway are members of 
the Evangelical Press Association; the Sunday School and Youth 


10 E. C. Clark, “Chicago Convention of Evangelicals,” Church of God Evangel, 


May 29, 1943, P- 3. 
11 Lindsell, op. cit., pp. 117, 118. 
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Department, the Editorial Department, and the Publishing 
House are members of the National Sunday School Association; 
and the Missions Department is a member of the Evangelical 
Foreign Missions Association. 


§ 4. ADMINISTRATIVE SHAKE-UP 


Restrictions on travel during World War II made a General 
Assembly in 1944 very difficult, but a limited delegation com- 
pletely filled the Memorial Hall in Columbus, Ohio. The sun 
shone as brightly as before, the closing days of summer were 
just as balmy, and the delegates were perhaps more excited as 
they approached the Ohio capital. Everything was too normal 
for them to know that it would be an Assembly of drastic 
changes. 

It was a great Assembly. An eventful one. Perhaps the revo- 
lutionary measures were not planned, but once begun the 
changes swept throughout the Church like a mental chain reac- 
tion. Some of the changes were permanent; some were regret- 
ted before a year had passed; others were only openings for 
greater changes in the future. But—good, bad, or indifferent— 
changes were made. 

The nine-year tenure of J. H. Walker came to an end in 
1944. Even though he had been a good leader, he was the vic- 
tim of a growing sentiment that no man should be retained as 
General Overseer too long. Walker received a majority of the 
ministers’ votes, but he regarded the minority too influential 
for him to accept the nomination. 

John C. Jernigan was elected General Overseer when Walker 
declined the narrow nomination. He had been a state overseer 
for many years, having served in Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, 
Florida, and Tennessee. His sound ministry in these states made 
him a logical choice for the General Overseership. The new 
Overseer was a strong leader, a deliberate, yet jovial man who 
had for many years been a favorite among the ministers of the 
Church. 

At this same Assembly Zeno C. Tharp resigned as President 
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of the Bible Training School and College. This resignation did 
not come as a surprise, since there had been indications for a 
year or so that it would come. J. H. Walker was appointed to 
the vacant position, from which he had been elected General 
Overseer nine years earlier. Tharp was appointed State Over- 
seer of South Carolina, where nine years earlier he had pas- 
tored the Greenville church. 


§ 5. THe Great EXPERIMENT 


The tenures of Johnson and Paulk were abruptly ended. For 
some time there had been a general feeling that the Church is 
stronger in the Southeast than in other sections of the nation 
because its headquarters are there. Recurrent through the years 
had been debates on whether or not to move the general offices 
to a city more nationally central than Cleveland. This plan 
could never gain sufficient support to be passed. As a compro- 
mise of sorts, it was decided by the Assembly of 1944 (Thirty- 
ninth) to elect six Assistant General Overseers, each of whom 
would reside in a different section of the United States. Each 
of the men would have the general oversight of the states in his 
region.” The Council of Twelve divided the nation into six 
districts and appointed the six Assistants over the districts. 
Neither Johnson nor Paulk was among the six men chosen. H. L. 
Chesser, the first man elected, was sent to the Northwestern 
district. Paul H. Walker was appointed to the Northeastern; 
A. V. Beaube to the South Central; E. L. Simmons to the 
Southeastern; E. W. Williams to the North Central; and J. D. 
Bright to the Western.” 


12 Minutes of the Thirty-ninth Annual Assembly, 1944, pp. 22, 23. 

13 [bid., p. 33. The six districts were as follows: Northeastern—Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and the District of Columbia. North Central—Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Southeastern—South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. South Central—Missouri, Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico. Northwestern— 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Montana, and Wyom- 
ing. Western—Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 
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§ 6. Lum1TEpD TENURES 


The administration shake-up was not yet over. It is a truism 
that perpetuated authority often tends to become autocratic, 
or to draw a clique around itself. The Church of God was 
anxious lest it should someday face such an eventuality, so this 
revolutionary Assembly decreed that all general officials of the 
Church and the Council of Twelve should be limited to four- 
year tenures. Election would occur biennially, with no official 
to be permitted to succeed himself more than once. State over- 
seers should also be limited to four consecutive years in any 
state or group of states.* Reported abuses of authority in a few 
states led to this uprising. The Church had become determined 
on the idea of limited tenures for those whose authority was 
administrative, or who possessed powers of appointment.” 


§ 7. A Nascent YOUTH ORGANIZATION 


It was at this Assembly that natal urgings for Sunday School 
and youth entity began to be felt. A Sunday School and Youth 
Literature Board was appointed, whose duties were “to super- 
vise the editing, and publishing of Sunday School, Y.P.E., Daily 
Vacation Bible School, and other youth literature and tracts.” *° 
The chairman of the board was to be Editor-in-Chief of Sunday 
School and Youth Publications. Except for the one previous 
year when there was an Editor of Sunday School Literature,” 
the General Overseer had edited the material for the Sunday 
School. A scholarly and talented man, Frank W. Lemons, was 
appointed chairman of the new board.** Lemons is the son of 
M. S. Lemons, one of the earliest Church of God preachers.” 

14 Minutes of the Thirty-ninth Annual Assembly, 1944, p. 23. 

15 At first the limitation rule provided that an 80 per cent vote could re-elect 
the General Overseer or his Assistants after four years, but the temper of this As- 
sembly continued, and even this possibility was removed at the Assembly of 1946 
(Forty-first). 

16 Minutes of the Thirty-ninth Annual Assembly, 1944, pp. 29, 30. 

17 See page 228. 

18 The entire Sunday School and Youth Literature Board was: Frank W. Lem- 
ons, D. C. Boatwright, Harry Kutz, James L. Slay, H. D. Williams. 


19 Two sons of M. S. Lemons became prominent preachers in the Church 
of God, the other being David, an outstanding pastor and Bible teacher. 
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§ 8. NortH Caroxina HomME For CHILDREN 


A. V. Childers, the personable young pastor of the Kannapo- 
lis, North Carolina, Church, founded a new children’s home 
when he responded to a plea to assist a family of small children 
who had been abandoned by their parents.”” This was in Janu- 
ary, 1944. Childers sheltered the two deserted children in his 
home while he made appeals over his radio program for their 
assistance. Within a short time over $7,000 was contributed. 
This resulted in the opening of a new orphanage, which was 
adopted as part of the Church Orphanage program in 1944.” 
In 1945, the orphanage was able to purchase 193 acres of land 
and a twelve-room house halfway between Kannapolis and Con- 
cord. Soon two large brick homes were added. 


H. D. Williams was appointed Superintendent of the Or- 
phanage in 1946, the first full-time superintendent of the in- 
stitution. C. H. Rochester served as superintendent from 1947 
to 1952, during which time good progress was made. In 1949, 
the Duke Foundation granted the home an endowment, from 
which it now receives an increased allotment each year. 

The home now has fifty-eight children. Like the orphanage 
in Tennessee, the home has a splendid musical group of about 
twenty instruments. P. H. McCarn now serves as superintend- 
ent of the North Carolina home. 


§ 9. Stitt ONWarpD WITH Missions 


Even amid the jolting changes, the Church of God was still 
pressing onward into other lands with the full gospel. Cuba 
was reached in 1943.” Hoyle and Mildred Case, recently re- 
turned from India where they had labored for four years with 
Robert F. Cook, were put in charge of the Cuban work. One 


20 From correspondence from Mrs. A. V. Childers, dated October 4, 1954, and 
an article by Mrs. Childers in North Carolina Echoes, February, 1944, p. 5. 

21 Minutes of the Thirty-ninth Annual Assembly, 1944, p. 29. 

22 Minutes of the Thirty-eighth Annual Assembly, 1943, p. 50. 
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main church and two smaller mission stations were reported at 
the Assembly of 1943. 

Alaska became a Church of God mission field when a young 
Dakotan, George Savchenko, and his Scandinavian wife went 
there in July, 1944. Together this brave couple toiled to gain a 
foothold in the northern territory—and succeeded with one 
church in Matenuska Valley.” 

Other countries began in 1944 to be reached by the Church: 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa Rica, Puerto Rico, Bermuda, Brit- 
ish Honduras, the Dominican Republic, and various small is- 
lands of the Caribbean. These were not simply names on a 
roster. They were accessions to the message of the Holy Ghost, 
labored for, wept for, prayed for by those in whose bosoms 
still flamed the fire of pioneer full-gospel work. 


§ 10. AFTER TWwELvE Montus 


The six Assistant General Overseers went to their territories 
with great ambitions. Some succeeded in organizing their states 
for greater evangelistic effort. Sound plans for expansion were 
laid in the various regions. It was a great experiment—but it 
failed. Loud protests were raised by some of the state over- 
seers, who felt that there was too much overlapping of responsi- 
bilities and too much unavoidable interference with their work. 
The ministers came to the Assembly of 1945 (Fortieth) de- 
termined to revert to the former administrative structure. Dis- 
satisfaction was so keen that the whole idea of multiple As- 
sistants was cast aside, and only one was retained. 

The Assembly of 1945 was a limited but eventful one. It 
convened in Sevierville, Tennessee, in the auditorium of the 
newly erected addition to the Bible School. The small attend- 
ance was due to congested wartime travel. The two-day meet- 
ing was announced for ordained ministers only, but the end of 
World War II on August 14, 1945, relieved the restrictions on 

23 Savchenko has related in a letter dated September 30, 1954, that his first 
winter in Alaska was spent in a chicken house rented for $15 a month. This, 


in a land of astronomical prices, reveals the bad condition of their quarters. 
24 Minutes of the Thirty-ninth Annual Assembly, 1944, pp. 49, 50. 
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travel in time for about two thousand delegates to be present. 
The year since the Columbus convention had been a great year. 
One hundred and seventy-three new churches had been gained; 
the membership had increased to 101,441 —a gain of 11,363.” 
Besides these gains, there was a property increase of more 
than two million dollars. The dissatisfaction with the regional 
Assistant General Overseers was not the result of an unfruitful 
year. Nevertheless, the change was a decisive one. 


H. L. Chesser, the first man elected in 1944, was elected to 
continue as the one Assistant to the General Overseer.”® Chesser, 
a native of Florida, had served as state overseer in Alabama and 
North Carolina. He is a forthright man and a splendid coun- 
cilor and deliberator. As Jernigan’s assistant, he carried a great 
portion of the burden of administration. The two men reversed 
the Walker-Johnson combination, for here it was the Assistant 
who was the meticulous office man and the General Overseer 
who refused to be confined by the tedium of administrative 
detail. 


§ 11. A BETTER COLLEGE 


J. H. Walker was succeeded by E. L. Simmons after only one 
year as President of Bible Training School and College. Walker 
retired to a local pastorate, where he was able to relax some- 
what from the tremendous pressures to which he had been 
subjected since he was elected General Overseer in 1935. 
Things had not gone too well with the school during the year 
of his presidency. E. L. Simmons, the incoming President, 
has written: 


The [Board of Education] had hired a business manager, 
and for some reason the financial status began to drop. The 
business manager resigned, but too late to save the financial 
status of the school . . .?* 


bee) eo Eaves * 


25 Minutes of the Fortieth Annual Assembly, 1945, pp. 27, 28. 

26 Ibid., pp. 28, 29. 

27 From the manuscript of the unpublished revision of Simmons’ History of the 
Church of God. 
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During his first year with the school, Simmons completed a 
$200,000 dormitory that was begun while Tharp was President 
and made extensive improvements on the property. While he 
was President, Earl M. Tapley was added to the faculty and 
appointed Dean of the School. Tapley was thoroughly trained 
in the field of education, holding degrees from Vander- 
bilt University and Peabody College. With Simmons as Presi- 
dent and Tapley as Dean, the college division improved suffici- 
ently to merit the approval of leading universities and colleges 
in the nation. Graduates were soon able to transfer to major 
schools for the completion of their education.” 

What was widely considered a golden opportunity for the 
Church presented itself in 1946. Bob Jones College, in Cleve- 
land, planned to relocate in another city. The college offered 
to sell its Cleveland property to the Church of God for one and 
a half million dollars. The ministers of the Church voted by 
mail to accept the proposition so the school again would be in 
the same town with the General Headquarters. The move was 
made in time for the 1947-1948 term, and the prospects were 
rosy for the educational program of the Church. The name of 
the school was changed to Lee College at the time of the move, 
in honor to the great leader F. J. Lee.” 


§ 12. SHAPING OF THE YOUTH PROGRAM 


Another step was taken toward the formation of a separate 
youth department at the Sevierville Assembly. A Youth Pro- 
gram Committee was appointed to serve the needs of the young 
people concerning education, recreation, and spirituality. 

Two men mature in years but young in heart and three 
young men with mature minds were selected as the commit- 
tee.*° They were responsible to assimilate and disperse helpful 


28 E.g., practically all of the state universities, Vanderbilt University, Emory 
University, University of Chicago, et al. 

29 Coincidentally the school is located on Lee Highway (U. S. 11). 

30 EK, L. Simmons and R. R. Walker, the elders, and Ralph E. Williams, Paul 
Stallings, and Robert Johnson, the young members. Simmons was chairman. Min- 
utes of the Fortieth Annual Assembly, 1945, p. 30. 
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information, suggestions, and other material to the state youth 
leaders. Perhaps the greatest task of the new and ambitious 
committee was to arrange for a National Youth Congress, which 
was a real challenge, since it was a completely new area for the 
Church; yet such a Congress was scheduled to precede the As- 
sembly of 1946.” 

The Church of God entered all these new areas of Christian 
service boldly. It was a period of trial and effort, for both 
growth and ambition demanded new and better ways of serv- 
ing the spiritual, social, and intellectual needs of the people. 


§ 13. MrppLe East 


The first interest the Church of God had in the Middle East 
was the meager support it sent to Lillian Thrasher during the 
first years of her activity in Egypt.” Much later, contact was 
made with a Pentecostal minister named Boutros Labib in the 
“country of the Pharaohs.”** Labib was tentatively accepted in- 
to the Church, and some financial support was sent to him. 
Final arrangements were to be made when J. H. Ingram visited 
Egypt during his proposed third world mission tour. 


Ingram reached Egypt in the spring of 1946, stopping first 
in Palestine. Because of an Egyptian law restricting foreign 
missionaries, he had to wait six weeks in Palestine before he 
could get a visa to Egypt.** During his wait in the Holy Land, 
the missionary met an Arab family of Bethlehem—living in 
Jerusalem at the time—who were Christians of the Pentecostal 
faith. Hanna K. Suleiman, with his wife and two children be- 


31 Cecil M. Truesdell, “National Y.P.E. and Sunday School News,” The Lighted 
Pathway, January, 1946, p. 20. Et seq. 

32 See pp. 143, 144. 

33 Information for this section was obtained largely from interviews with D. B. 
Hatfield, and from an unpublished manuscript, History of the Church of God in 
the Middle East, by Hatfield. 

34 “In 1936, the Egyptian government passed the Montraux Convention Law 
restricting new missionaries from coming into Egypt. Only the foreign religious or- 
ganizations that had been established in Egypt prior to 1936 could send new 
missionaries into that country and they could only be replacements.” (D. B. Hat- 
field, History of the Church of God in the Middle East, unpublished manuscript.) 
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came interested in the Church of God during Ingram’s visit, 
but they did not join at that time. A short time later they be- 
came members, and a promising work was begun in Palestine. 

When Ingram finally entered Egypt, he found Boutros La- 
bib’s work in good order. Labib had already properly registered 
his sixteen churches with the authorities in Cairo. He had as- 
serted to them that his work was affiliated with the Church of 
God in the United States.*® Ingram formally accepted the or- 
ganization into the Church of God, then spent six weeks tour- 
ing the country, visiting the churches, and ministering to the 
natives of the ancient land. 


When Ingram’s report was given to the Missions Board upon 
his return, it was happily received. It was also felt that an 
American missionary was needed in the Middle East as soon as 
possible. At the Assembly of 1946 (Forty-first) D. B. Hatfield 
was appointed to the Holy Land. Hatfield was a successful and 
popular pastor in West Virginia. He and his wife had felt the 
call of God to the Middle East for more than ten years, so to 
them the appointment was an act of God. The first superin- 
tendent of Palestine and Egypt sailed from New York with his 
family on April 23, 1947. They landed in Haifa, Palestine, on 
May 8. Palestine was in a state of civil upheaval at the time be- 
cause of the Israeli demand for independence from England. 


The number of Arabs being double that of the Jews made 
it a problem for Britain to consider the Jews’ wishes for inde- 
pendence. Because of the British refusal, the Jews formed 
hard-hitting, fearless and determined groups of terrorists 
. . . Attacks were made at all times without previous warn- 
ing, and this made the country an extremely troubled place 
with a lot of tension and insecurity rising daily.*® 


Amid the strife the Hatfields conducted services in the Sulei- 
man home, where a hopeful mission was begun. Suleiman, an 


35 Because the laws of Egypt prohibit the registration of two religious organiza- 
tions under the same name, and the Anderson, Indiana, Church of God had pre- 
ceded the Church there, Labib’s group registered under the name Pentecostal 
Church of God in Egypt. (Hatfield, op. cit.) 

°6 Hatfield, op. cit. 
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employee in the registration department of the Palestinian 
Government and a part-time preacher, became a minister in the 
Church of God. 

Hatfield managed, from the beginning, to visit Egypt with 
some frequence. Because of the troubled conditions in Pal- 
estine, he was finally permitted to remain in Egypt—with little 
welcome, but with timely tolerance. 


...on the 28th day of November, 1947, the United Nations 
ruled on the partitioning of Palestine. This act brought sev- 
en Arab countries in battle against Israel. Egypt marched her 
troops up through the Sinai desert . . . and declared Egypt 
to be a country at war. They announced martial law in ef- 
fect and no exit visas (were) to be granted anyone in 


Egypt.?7 


Thus Hatfield remained in the land and succeeded in firmly 
establishing the churches there. With several propitious exten- 
sions to his visa after the martial law was lifted, he was able 
to remain in the country until the spring of 1949. The mission- 
ary and his family turned to Cyprus in May, and established 
headquarters there. The Church in the Middle East has not 
enjoyed tremendous gains, but the work has been fruitful, the 
gospel has been preached in the lands where it was first heard, 
and the Church of God has been established in Egypt, Pal- 
estine, Cyprus, and Jordan. 


37 Hatfield, op. cit. 
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BROADENED HORIZONS 


§ 1. ANOTHER REVOLUTIONARY ASSEMBLY 


Two years following the sweeping changes of 1944, came 
another Assembly equally as revolutionary. The metamorphic 
period of the Church was now in earnest. The war was over, 
which meant new fields would now be open. The new college 
plant had been purchased in Cleveland, which would become 
the home of Lee College. The Church had gained over 14,000 
members during the year and over $3,000,000 in Church 
property. All this was encouraging to the 7,000 to 8,000 dele- 
gates in Birmingham. The wonderful pace of the Church's 
growth was taken to be a manifestation of God’s blessings upon 
the people because of their toils, fastings, and sacrifices for His 
cause. Ways of keeping in stride with the remarkable growth 
must be found. 


§ 2. DoCTRINAL SOLIDARITY 


Any fear that the Church might be de-emphasizing its holi- 
ness tenets was effectively dispelled at the Council of Ordained 
Ministers. One of-the stormiest sessions ever held by the Council 
developed out of the feeling that some of the ministers might 
hold views contrary to the historic doctrine of sanctification. 
The debate centered not so much around the reality of sancti- 
fication as around the time and process of its inception in the 
human heart. Some held vigorously that it is an instantaneous 
or “definite” work of grace, and others believed it to be progres- 
sive rather than instantaneous. The dramatic controversy made 
manifest the totality of the Church’s adherence to the doctrine 
and experience of sanctification itself. Even though no soteri- 
ologic dictum was given, there was left no room to doubt that 
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the Church of God is solidly, basically, and determinedly a 
fundamental, holiness, and Pentecostal Church. It has fre- 
quently changed its administrative structure and its rules of 
membership, but not once has it changed a single doctrine it 


has held from the beginning. 


§ 3. Tue Last ANNUAL ASSEMBLY 


One of the cohesive forces of the Church of God since 1906 
had been its annual Assemblies. Since the initial gatherings, 
with the exception of 1918 when a nation-wide influenza epi- 
demic prohibited such a gathering, there had been an Assembly 
every year. For several years prior to 1946 there was considera- 
ble agitation for biennial rather than annual meetings. The idea 
was tabled several times before it ripened in the minds of the 
people sufficiently to be adopted. Because of its tradition in the 
Church, there was general reluctance to bring an end to the 
annual Assembly. Indisputable logic, however, could not be 
overruled by sentiment. An annual meeting meant an annual 
appointment of pastors and overseers, with the resultant loss of 
time in the process of the frequent changes. This forced on each 
preacher a state of indecision concerning his appointment pre- 
ceding each Assembly. Also, the heart of the revival season was 
taken away each year. The cost of the annual gatherings had 
become a gigantic figure—not so much the cost of the actual 
meetings as in the expense of travel, meals, and lodging for the 
thousands of delegates. The combined expense and loss of 
evangelistic time would be cut in half by the change. This was 
the principal argument for the biennial Assembly. 

There had been a time when frequent general meetings were 
highly beneficial and actually necessary. But with annual state 
camp meetings and conventions, most of which were much 
larger than the earlier Assemblies, plus the annual district con- 
ventions, the annual ministers’ meetings and prayer confer- 
ences, the need of annual Assemblies decreased. Pastors and 
overseers could work two years without being interrupted by a 
long trip or by uncertainty of appointment. This lengthened 
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period would permit a better planning of local and state work. 


And so the annual Assembly was changed in 1946 to a bi- 
ennial General Assembly.’ Paradoxically, this break with tra- 
dition was done in order to conserve the traditional objectives 
of the Church. The next two years were so satisfactory and 
filled with activity that there were no evident regrets that there 
was no Assembly in the middle of the period. Within a short 
time the majority of opinion swelled into unanimity of ap- 
proval. 


§ 4. ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


From the beginning of the Church’s publishing efforts in 
1910, the editorial and business departments had been com- 
bined under one head. The man who filled the position was 
called Editor and Publisher.” While the publications program 
was small this arrangement was sufficient. However, as the 
number of periodicals increased and the sales of literature 
mounted, the responsibility became too great for adequate su- 
pervision by one man. It was felt that there should be a director 
of Church publications, with a second person in charge of pro- 
duction and sales. This overdue step was made at the Assembly 
of 1946. J. H. Walker was elected Editor-in-Chief and E. C. 
Clark, who had filled the combined post prior to the division, 
was appointed Business Manager by the Supreme Council.’ 


The Assembly of 1946 marked the end of the distinguished 
career of E. J. Boehmer as General Secretary and Treasurer. 
Upon the resignation of the magnanimous minister of Christ, 
the General Overseer paid him great tribute: 


No man in the history of the Church of God has ever re- 
tired with greater honors than E. J. Boehmer. No man has 
ever held the confidence of the Church in general to a greater 
degree than he . . . His honesty has never been questioned 


1 Minutes of the Forty-first Annual Assembly, 1946, p. 22. 
2He was called Managing Editor, 1944-1946. 
3 Minutes of the Forty-first Annual Assembly, 1946, pp. 22, 26, 32. 
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and his character has ever been above reproach, without a 
stain upon it.* 
R. R. Walker, former principal of the Bible Training School, 
was the Assembly’s choice to succeed Boehmer.’ 

Another resignation was made at the 1946 Assembly, that 
of M. P. Cross as Executive Missions Secretary. His missionary 
zeal had not waned, but Cross intensely desired to be freed 
from the routine of executive work. Appointed to the office 
was a young man from Maryland, J. Stewart Brinsfield, who 
had distinguished himself as State Overseer of Pennsylvania.® 


§ 5. CONGRESSES OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Probably the greatest innovation of this Assembly, or of any 
recent one, was the National Youth Congress which was con- 
ducted during the first three days of the meeting, August 27-29, 
1946.’ This congress was arranged for by the Youth Program 
Committee, as directed by the previous Assembly.* The three 
days were filled with study sessions, workshops, and devotional 
periods. It was the true beginning of a work that had been 
slowly gathering strength for several years. First had come the 
literature board, then the program committee, and now the 
youth congress. As impressive as the effort was, it was mainly 
a harbinger of greater youth congresses to come. 


The Sunday School and Youth Literature Board was merged 
with the Publishing Interest Committee into a General Edi- 
torial and Publications Board,’ and the Youth Program Com- 
mittee was re-formed into a National Youth Committee. A Na- 
tional Youth Director was appointed, who would head a Na- 
tional Youth Department and serve as chairman of the reor- 
ganized committee. The young man chosen to direct and pi- 
oneer the field for the Church was Ralph E. Williams, who had 


4 Ibid., p. 25. 

5 Tbid., p. 24. 

6 Thid., p. 35. 

7 Ibid., p. 4. 

8 See page 268. 

9 Minutes of the Forty-first Annual Assembly, 1946, pp. 22, 23. 
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a solid background of state youth work."® At last the young peo- 
ple of the Church of God had identity, and, in the manner of 
youth, they would rapidly become one of the most efficient 
and productive departments of the Church. 

The Sunday School Department was placed under the direc- 
tion of the National Youth Director and the National Youth 
Board. The youth work and the Sunday School have been 
combined under one head from the beginning.” 

On February 4, 5, 1947, all the state overseers and state 
youth directors were invited to Eldorado, Illinois, as guests of 
the National Youth Committee. The advice of these men was 
sought regarding a second National Youth Congress. This 
idea was discouraged because it would nulify the benefits of 
the change from annual to biennial Assemblies. Rather than 
have a national congress, it was considered more advisable to 
have several regional congresses in strategic spots across the 
country. The plan was developed by the National Youth Com- 
mittee and four meetings were scheduled for the spring of 
1948. Sites of the Regional Youth Congresses were Fort Worth, 
Texas; Lemmon, South Dakota; Cincinnati, Ohio; and Macon, 
Georgia.” 

The first congresses were a disappointment. Few of the dele- 
gates knew what to expect, and the meetings were regarded as 
super camp meetings or little Assemblies. By the time of the 
next congresses, in the summer of 1949, the states were re- 
grouped into five regions and the sessions were better pro- 
eramed. The success of the meetings was so gratifying this 


10 Tbid., p. 43. 

11 Jt was not until the Assembly of 1948 (Forty-second) that the Sunday 
School was formally placed under the supervision of the National Youth Director 
(Minutes, p. 33). In 1952 his title was changed to General (or, National) Sun- 
day School and Youth Director, and he was directed to “devote his full time to 
the promotion of the Church of God Sunday School and young people’s work.” 
(Minutes of the Forty-fourth General Assembly, 1952, p. 30.) 

12 Charles W. Conn, “National Youth Committee,” The Lighted Pathway, 
April, 1947, pp. 12, 13. 

13 The Lighted Pathway, February, 1948, p. 16; April, 1948, p. 18. 

14 A drive was begun in October, 1948, to prepare the way for the congresses. 
One department or ministry of the Church was promoted each month: the Or- 
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time that Regional Sunday School and Youth Congresses, as 
they are now called, have become a regular feature of Church 
of God activity. There are today six regional meetings that 
convene biennially, in the years there is no Assembly. 


§ 6. PENA: ComBINED ForcEs OF PENTECOST 


Another area of fellowship was explored in 1948. Eight 
Pentecostal groups attending the NAE Convention in Chicago 
agreed to stay one day after the convention to discuss the forma- 
tion of a Pentecostal fellowship.’* These groups met on May 7, 
1948, and found the proposition of a Pentecostal association 
much desired by all of those present. Plans were made for a 
second meeting on August 3, 4, “for the purpose of exploring 
the possibilities of interdenominational Pentecostal cooperation 
and fellowship and to formulate bylaws for such a fellow- 
ship . . .” ’° The bylaws were to be presented to each denom- 
ination for its study and acceptance. 

When this second meeting convened, there were several new 
groups represented. The news of a Pentecostal fellowship had 
been heard widely and the response was enthusiastic. Various 
committees were appointed, especially a constitution committee 
which met in Des Moines, Iowa, on October 26-28, 1948. The 
Pentecostal Fellowship of North America has done much in 
the cause of unity, fellowship, and cooperation. 


Objectives of the PFNA are: 


1. To provide a vehicle of expression and coordination of 
effort in matters common to all member bodies, including 


phanage in October; Education Week in November; church libraries in January; 
missions in February; The Lighted Pathway in March; youth revivals in April; 
Daily Vacation Bible School in May; the Evangel in June; local projects in July; 
and a Family Altar Crusade in August. (Youth and Sunday School Workers’ Bul- 
letin, November, 1948, p. I.) 

15 Besides the Church of God, which was represented by John C. Jernigan, 
H. L. Chesser, and J. Stewart Brinsfield, were the Assemblies of God, Pentecostal 
Holiness Church, Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada, Church of the Foursquare 
Gospel, International Pentecostal Assemblies, Elim Missionary Assemblies, and 
Open Bible Standard Churches. 

16 Minutes of the Conference of Pentecostal Leaders, Chicago, Illinois, May 7, 


1948. 
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missionary and evangelistic effort throughout the world. 

2. To demonstrate to the world the essential unity of Spirit- 
baptized believers, fulfilling the prayer of the Lord Jesus 
“that they may be one,” John 17:21. 

3. To provide services to all its constituents which will en- 
able them to accomplish more quickly and efficiently their 
responsibility for the speedy evangelization of the world. 

4. To encourage the principles of comity for the nurture of 
the body of Christ, endeavoring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit until we all come to the unity of the faith.’ 


§ 7. First Fruits oF LIMITATION 


The limitation on the executive positions was felt for the 
first time at the Assembly of 1948 (Forty-second). John C. 
Jernigan, who had earnestly promoted the limitation during his 
four years in office, was replaced by his Assistant General 
Overseer, H. L. Chesser.** Jernigan had made an exceptionally 
good Overseer, which gave rise to some misgiving that he must 
retire from the overseership. Still, the limitation was held to 
be a good thing. Jernigan was appointed State Overseer of Vir- 
ginia, where he had served when he was a young man. 

Zeno C. Tharp, the Overseer of South Carolina, was elected 
Assistant General Overseer. His previous experience on the Ap- 
pointing Board, or Executive Committee, when he was Presi- 
dent of the school, made him a popular choice for the position. 
Tharp is widely regarded as a shrewd man of business and a 
conservative leader in the Church. Because of the heavy debt 
of the new school plant in Cleveland, many people expressed a 
feeling of security in the presence of a practical, business- 
minded administrator. 

E. L. Simmons resigned as President of Lee College at the 
Assembly of 1948, which began a concatenation of personnel 
changes that was to affect several offices. J. Stewart Brinsfield 
was selected as Simmons’ successor at the college, which left 
the office of Executive Missions Secretary vacant. J. H. Walker 
resigned as Editor-in-Chief to accept the missions post, where- 


1% Constitution and By-laws of the Pentecostal Fellowship of North America. 
18 Minutes of the Forty-second General Assembly, 1948, p. 25. 
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upon J. D. Bright, pastor in Alabama City, Alabama, was elect- 
ed to the editorial position. Bright was an energetic editor, whose 
tenure was filled with writing, preaching and travel. He was a 
delegate of the third World Pentecostal Fellowship in London, 
during the spring of 1952. 

Other changes were also made. E. C. Clark resigned as 
Business Manager of the Publishing House, being replaced by 
A. M. Phillips, pastor in Atlanta, Georgia. J. A. Muncy was 
succeeded by William F. Dych as Superintendent of the Or- 
phanage. Amid all these changes, perhaps the most noticeable 
change of all was in the editor of The Lighted Pathway. The 
change of editors evoked much attention because of Alda B. 
Harrison’s long service with the magazine.” Failing health ne- 
cessitated her resignation in 1948, and she was succeeded by 
Charles W. Conn, pastor in Leadwood, Missouri. Mrs. Harrison 
was named Editor Emeritus. She had become a tradition among 
her readers and a symbol of friendship, so there was considera- 
ble disappointment concerning her retirement. Yet the readers 
accepted the new editor kindly. 


§ 8. Raprp SUCCESSION 


Even though the Presidents of Lee College are not limited 
in their tenures, the changes in that office actually have been 
more frequent than those subject to limitation.”’ Brinsfield 
served only two terms and one semester.”* During the second 
semester of the 1950-1951 term, E. M. Tapley served as Act- 
ing President. In an effort to stablize the presidency of the 
school, the Board of Directors appointed John C. Jernigan in 
1951,” but he remained for only one term. R. Leonard Carroll, 
pastor in Anderson, South Carolina, was appointed President 


19 See pp. 212, 213. Mrs. Harrison had founded the publication in 1929, 
since which time she had served as its only editor. 

20 See Table VI, p. 318, for complete list of Lee College Presidents and 
their tenures. 

21 E. Gene Horton, A History of Lee Junior College (unpublished Master of Ed- 
ucation thesis, University of South Dakota, 1953), p. 38. 

22 Loc. cit. 
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in 1952, and is present head of the college. The rapid turnover 
has possibly affected the progress of the school—not so much 
scholastically as in enrollment. In 1944-1945, while the school 
was still in Sevierville, there were 630 students; yet only 530 
students registered for the fall semester of 1954-1955, and 
496 for the spring semester. 

The college has endeavored to compensate for some struc- 
tural weaknesses by having a sound academic program. Al- 
though its graduates are accepted without hesitation in major 
colleges and universities across the nation, the goal of full ac- 
creditation for the junior college division has never been 
achieved. In fact, there has been a strong feeling among some 
influential alumni and Church leaders that the quest for liberal 
arts accreditation has sidetracked the original impulse behind 
the school—that of a thorough and efficient Bible College.” 
Accordingly, a Bible College curriculum was initiated in the 
1953-1954 term. The full four-year curriculum was put into 
effect for the 1954-1955 term, with the first class graduating 
in the spring commencement.” The liberal arts division is to 
be continued vigorously, as will the religious education and 
high school divisions. 


§ 9. CAMPUS FOR THE ORPHANS 


The school plant in Sevierville, left vacant when the college 
returned to Cleveland, was turned over to the Orphanage and 


23 Even though the liberal arts program was never severed entirely from the 
Bible department, there was a temporary decrease in Bible requirements for col- 
lege students. “During the terms of 1941-1942 and 1942-1943, ten semester hours 
in Bible and Religious Education were required. In 1944-1945 the requirement 
was lowered to six hours of course work in Bible. For the 1946-1947 term four 
hours of Bible were required for graduation, and in 1948-1949 the requirement 
was lowered to three hours of Bible Study. In 1951-1952 the amount of Bible 
study required was raised to six semester hours.” (Horton, op. cit., pp. 23, 24.) 
According to an interview with Rufus L. Platt, Dean of the Junior College Divi- 
sion, the liberal arts program in 1955 requires six semester hours of Bible study, 
called Bible Introduction. 

24 In 1950, General Overseer Chesser said: “The objectives looked forward to 
in this institution are a four-year, fully accredited college and a fully accredited 
Bible College.” Minutes of the Forty-third General Assembly, 1950, p. 12. 
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Children’s Home by the 1949 spring session of the Supreme 
Council.” The commodious quarters there could easily house 
all the children—both boys and girls, thus putting brothers 
and sisters together again—and would provide them with a 
spacious campus and ample recreation medium. The classrooms 
would be a great benefit, also, for an elementary school was 
begun for the children. The little town of Sevierville was un- 
able to provide enough school space for the influx of pupils, so 
the State of Tennessee endorsed and agreed to support the Or- 
phanage school. In this way, the children are taught on their 
own campus with complete public school regulations and 
advantages.”° 

All of the Orphanage property in Cleveland was sold except 
the new girls’ dormitory and administration building. This, be- 
ing adjacent to the Publishing House and General Offices, was 
converted into offices for the General Church. When this move 
was made, it somewhat relieved the congestion of the long- 
overcrowded Publishing House—but not for long. 


§ 10. A DECLARATION OF FAITH 


At the 1948 Assembly, the title of ordained ministers was 
changed from Bishop to Ordained Minister, and the title of li- 
censed ministers was changed from Evangelist to Licensed 
Minister. The Council of Ordained Ministers has since been 
called the General Council. 

During this meeting of the General Council, the need of a 
Declaration of Faith was discussed, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to begin work on such an article.*’ So manifest and 
unified is the faith of the Church of God that the committee 
was able to return a report to the same council. The Declara- 
tion was incomplete and the committee was urged to compile 


25 Minutes of the Supreme Council, September 7, 1949, p. 179. 

26 The State of Tennessee pays the Orphanage one dollar per annum for the 
use of their facilities. 

27 The committeemen were James L. Slay, Earl P. Paulk, Glenn C. Pettyjohn, 
J. L. Goins, J. A. Cross, Paul H. Walker, R. P. Johnson, E. M. Ellis, and R. C. 
Muncy. 
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an exhaustive statement of faith. However, the Assembly accept- 
ed the short Declaration and it has become the official expres- 
sion of Church of God belief: 


We believe: 

1. In the verbal inspiration of the Bible. 

2. In one God eternally existing in three persons; namely, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

3. That Jesus Christ is the only begotten Son of the Father, 
conceived of the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin 
Mary. That Jesus was crucified, buried, and raised from 
the dead. That he ascended to heaven and is today at 
the right hand of the Father as the Intercessor. 

4. That all have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God and that repentance is commanded of God for all 
and necessary for forgiveness of sins. 

5. That justification, regeneration, and the new birth are 
wrought by faith in the blood of Jesus Christ. 

6. In sanctification subsequent to the new birth, through 
faith in the blood of Christ; through the Word, and by 
the Holy Ghost. 

7. Holiness to be God’s standard of living for His people. 

8. In the baptism with the Holy Ghost subsequent to a 
clean heart. 

9. In speaking with other tongues as the Spirit gives utter- 
ance and that it is the initial evidence of the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost. 

10. In water baptism by immersion and all who repent 
should be baptized in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

11. Divine healing is provided for all in the atonement. 

12. In the Lord’s Supper and washing of the saints’ feet. 

13. In the premillennial second coming of Jesus. First, to 
resurrect the righteous dead and to catch away the living 
saints to Him in the air. Second, to reign on the earth a 
thousand years. 

14. In the bodily resurrection; eternal life for the righteous, 
and eternal punishment for the wicked.® 


This Declaration of Faith was written forty-two years after the 


first General Assembly. It was a manifestation that in those 
forty-two years of change and expansion there had been no 


28 Minutes of the Forty-second General Assembly, 1948, p. 188. 
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change in the faith of the Church. The truths that possessed 
the hearts of the twenty-one Pentecostal believers at the 1906 
Assembly also possessed the hearts of the eight thousand dele- 
gates in 1948. 


§ 11. ScHOoL For THE WeEsT Coast 


Another regional Bible School was established by the Church 
of God in 1949. On February 16, the West Coast Bible School 
was begun in the church at Pasadena, California, under the 
direction of J. H. Hughes, Overseer of California.”® There was 
sufficient interest in the project for a high school department 
to be added for the term of 1949-1950, during which the 
school also enjoyed an almost continuous revival in its class- 
rooms and dormitories. 


It was then decided that a more central location in the 
state was needed. Property was secured in Fresno, Califor- 
nia, and the 1950-51 term opened (on) September 5 in the 
Church of God Temple. During this term the school was 
firmly established.*° 


As with the Northwest Bible and Music Academy in Minot, 
North Dakota, the California school is under the ex officio 
presidency of the state overseer. Lemuel E. Johnson, who 
had formerly been connected with the Pacific Northwest Bible 
School in Spokane, Washington, was principal during the 
formative terms. Enrollment in the school remains less than 
fifty, but after seven terms it is serving a real need for the 
Church on the Pacific coast. 


29 Several years earlier a school known as the Pacific Northwest Bible School 
had existed in the far West. C. C. Rains, Overseer of Washington and Oregon, 
was founder and superintendent of the school, and E. E. Coleman was principal. 
A nine weeks’ term began in Yakima, Washington, on January 17, 1944. A six 
months’ term began in October, 1944. The third term was begun in newly 
purchased quarters in Spokane with Lemuel E. Johnson, the new Overseer of 
Washington and Oregon, as superintendent. Despite the good hopes of the 
Church in that area, the school was discontinued after only three years because 
the constituency of the Church there was too small to continue its operation 
and support. However, the California school is regarded as a reorganization 
of the Washington school. (The Harbinger, Annual of the Pacific Northwest 
Bible School, Spokane, Wash., 1945, pp. 4, 5-) 

30 Sentinel, Annual of West Coast Bible School, Fresno, Calif., 1953, p. 7- 
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—MOVES 'THE CHURCH OF GOD 


§ 1. Fut GospEL AMALGAMATION 


Conditions in several foreign territories in 1949 prompted 
the new General Overseer, H. L. Chesser, and the Executive 
Missions Secretary, J. H. Walker, to visit these lands. Their air 
trip literally took them around the world—with stops made in 
North Africa, Palestine, India, the Philippines, and Hawaii.’ 
The first-hand knowledge gained by this trip helped Chesser in 
his work as head of the Church. Both he and Walker were 
progressive-minded leaders who readily made friends for the 
Church and welcomed every opportunity for the advancement 
of its testimony. 

In the spring of 1949, Chesser, Walker, and several other 
Church of God preachers attended the second World Confer- 
ence of Pentecostal Churches in Paris.” The Secretary of the 
Fellowship was David J. du Plessis of the Union of South Africa, 
who had become a close friend of the Church of God and its 
leaders during a visit in this country preceding the Paris meet- 
ing.’ Du Plessis introduced Chesser and Walker to J. H. Saay- 
man, Assistant General Moderator of the Full Gospel Church 
in Johannesburg, South Africa, who was on his way to the 
United States to study the organization of the Pentecostal 
churches in this country. Chesser invited Saayman to visit the 
Church of God. An itinerary was scheduled for the Afrikaan- 
er that took him into many local churches, both large and 
small. Saayman immediately appreciated the Church—its or- 
ganization, fellowship, zeal, and vision. He wrote to the Full 

1 From interviews with H. L. Chesser. 

2 This was the second such meeting. It was a gathering of Pentecostal leaders 
from all parts of the globe. 


3 Lee College employed du Plessis as Bible instructor for the 1949-1950 term, 
during which time he resided in Cleveland. 
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Gospel Church for permission to join the Church of God, 
which permission was granted. When he attended the Assem- 
bly of 1950 (Forty-third) in Birmingham, he spoke in one of 
the sessions. Considerable interest was aroused concerning 
South Africa, as was demonstrated by an offering that was given 


by the delegates for the building of churches there.* 


The affinity between the Church of God in America and 
the Full Gospel Church in South Africa increased until cor- 
respondence was begun concerning an amalgamation of the 
two groups. Arrangements were made for Chesser and Walker 
to visit the South African Church in the spring of 1951.” Plans 
for this meeting went along smoothly in America, but in South 
Africa there was considerable misgiving and reluctance con- 
cerning amalgamation with the Church of God. On January 6, 
1951, the Executive Council of the Full Gospel Church passed 
a resolution that discouraged the merger, but did not entirely 
close the door to negotiations.° Notwithstanding this discour- 
agement, Chesser, Walker, and Saayman flew to Johannesburg 
in February as planned. 


Their reception in South Africa was cordial but doubtful.’ 
In many ways the two groups were identical, but in a few mat- 
ters of organization there was severe divergence.” However, 
the obstacles did not prove insurmountable. After long and 
careful deliberations the amalgamation was effected on March 
28, 1951. The Full Gospel Church took the name Full Gospel 
Church of God, since a complete change of name would have 
forfeited recognition and privileges they had won during the 
thirty years the Church had been established in the Union of 


4 Minutes of the Forty-third General Assembly, 1950, p. 77. 

5 This information is from interviews with H. L. Chesser, J. H. Walker, and 
from the official correspondence files of the General Overseer’s office. 

6 According to correspondence dated January 10, 1951, from H. R. Carter to 
H. L. Chesser. 

7 From interviews with H. L. Chesser and J. H. Walker. 

8 E.g., the Church of God is stern in its centralized form of government, 
whereas the Full Gospel Church “strongly favored decentralization.” (Minutes of 
the Executive Council of the Full Gospel Church, January 6, 1951.) 
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South Africa.? In America the Church would continue to be 
simply the Church of God. 

The following agreement was entered into between the two 
groups: 

The said two churches through (their) representatives, 
being conscious of God’s wonderful leading of the two 
Churches to His high purpose of their united efforts for the 
carrying of the everlasting Gospel to the races of South Afri- 
ca and recording the fact of the continuous inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit during our deliberations, with hearts filled with 
praise to God, the parties to this instrument of Amalgamation 
solemnly declare that in the act of amalgamation the parties 
hereto affirm that their purpose is to advance the welfare, ex- 
pansion and efficiency of the work for the spreading of the 
Full Gospel in Pentecostal Power amongst the European, 
Native, Coloured and Asiatic peoples of Southern Africa. 

This Divinely inspired Commission, the Church of God of 
U. S. A. will further in every way it can, as led by God. Now 
therefore these Presents witness as follows, 


FIRSTLY. 


The Name of the Amalgamated Church shall be “The Full 
Gospel Church of God in Southern Africa.” 


SECONDLY 


The Local Headquarters of the church will be 10 Lake 
Street, Florida, South Africa, whilst its international Head- 
quarters will be at Cleveland, Tennessee, United States of 
America. 


THIRDLY 


The objects of the Church will be those as are more fully 
set out in its Constitution. 


FOURTHLY 


The Immovable property of the Full Gospel Church, shall 
vest in the amalgamated Church, existing Title Deeds and 
Bonds shall be endorsed suitably, and future acquisitions 


shall be registered in the name of the said amalgamated 
Church. 


® The formation of the Full Gospel Church dated from 1921 when two small 
mission groups—known as Pentecostal Mission and Churches of God—amalga- 
mated under that name. (From the preface of the Constitution of the Full 
Gospel Church of God.) 
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FIFTHLY 

It is agreed that the Moderator of the Full Gospel Church 
of God in Southern Africa shall by virtue of his office be a 
member of the Supreme Council of the Church of God of the 
United States of America, and in the event of the Moder- 
ator’s inability to attend the Supreme Council, the Executive 
Council may send an accredited substitute. Likewise the 
General Overseer of the Church of God of the United States 
of America shall by virtue of his office be a member of the 
Executive Council of the Full Gospel Church of God in 
Southern Africa. If he so desires, he may send an accredited 
substitute. 
SIXTHLY 

Voting rights in each respective General Council are grant- 
ed to Ordained male ministers of both churches and it is 
agreed to afford equal recognition of the ministers of the Full 
Gospel Church of God in Southern Africa and the Church of 
God in the United States of America when visiting the re- 
spective churches. 
SEVENTHLY 

The Full Gospel Church of God in Southern Africa hereby 
contracts not to change its constitution without consultation 
and agreement with the Church of God in the United States 
of America. 
EIGHTHLY 

Inasmuch as the International Headquarters of the Church 
of God in the United States of America will be giving fi- 
nancial assistance to the Full Gospel Church of God in South- 
ern Africa, for Mission work, it reserves the right to appoint 
a Missionary Representative who shall be a member of the 
Missionary Committee. 


NINTHLY 

The amalgamation shall take effect after ratification by 
the General Council of the Full Gospel Church and the rep- 
resentatives of the Church of God in the United States of 
America and upon the signing of this instrument by the 
aforesaid representatives and the Moderator and Secretary 
General of the Full Gospel Church. 
TENTHLY 

It is hereby recorded that the herein mentioned amalga- 
mation of the said two churches entails no legal change in 
“persona” and that the fixed properties heretofore registered 
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in the name of the Full Gospel Church automatically now 
vest in the name of the Full Gospel Church of God in South- 
ern Africa and constitutes no change in ownership. 


Upon which terms and conditions the respective parties 
hereto affixed their signatures hereto in the presence of the 
undersigned witnesses. 

Thus done and signed at FLORIDA on this the 28th day 
of March, 1951. 


The agreement was signed by H. L. Chesser and J. H. Walker 
for the Church of God; and by F. J. M. Beetge, General Moder- 
ator, and H. R. Carter, Secretary General of the Full Gospel 
Church.*® Upon consummation of the amalgamation, J. H. 
Saayman was elected General Moderator, largely in recognition 
of the work he had done to effect the merger. 

H. R. Carter on March 31, 1951, cabled the Church of God 
in America, 


BY THE GRACE OF GOD AND THROUGH THE WISE 
COUNSEL OF HIS SPIRIT THE AMALGAMATION OF 
OUR TWO CHURCHES HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED. 
TO GOD OUR HEARTS GO OUT IN THANKSGIVING. 


Zeno C. Tharp cabled back for the Church of God on 
April 4, 
THANK GOD FOR THE AMALGAMATION. TO HIM 


BE ALL THE GLORY. BROTHER CHESSER ARRIVED 
SAFELY LAST NIGHT. 


The amalgamation opened a wide field for the Church of 
God on the continent of Africa. The Full Gospel Church had 
about thirty thousand members, an excellent school in Kroon- 
stad—Berea Bible College—and numerous well-established 
mission compounds in many parts of the African interior. With 
the added strength from the United States, plus the expedient 
changes of procedure, there was an immediate expansion in 
South Africa that approached the phenomenal. From thirty 
thousand in 1951, the Full Gospel Church of God grew to 


10 Witnesses whose signatures appear on the document were A. H. Cooper, 
W. A. du Plooy, W. D. Badeshesste, and J. F. Rowlands. 
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39,257 in 1952; to 49,257 in 1953; and to 56,839 in 1954.” 

Even though the two groups are totally indigenous, with the 
exception of the reciprocal seats in the Church councils, there 
has been a steady stream of American preachers to the Trans- 
vaal and South African preachers to the United States. This 
free interchange has cemented fellowship and understanding 
between the two bodies.” 


§ 2. THE ADMINISTRATIVE PATTERN 


While these strides were being made abroad, the Church in 
the United States was satisfactorily following the self-decreed 
course of administrative limitation. R. R. Walker was suc- 
ceeded as General Secretary and Treasurer by Houston R. 
Morehead at the Assembly of 1950 (Forty-third).** Morehead 
had served as overseer in Missouri, Michigan, and South Caro- 
lina prior to his election to this general office. Even though he 
was a young man, his evident consecration and consistent sense 
of equity retained the confidence of ministers everywhere who 
had grown accustomed to such unassuming and deeply spir- 
itual men as Boehmer and Walker. Morehead’s ability as a 
preacher became a great asset to the Church, for he was in- 
stantly in demand as the official representative at state con- 
ventions and ministers’ meetings across the nation. He is not 
only an eminent preacher, but a lucid thinker as well. Under 
him the office of General Secretary-Treasurer became vital in 
its administrative function, in addition to its wonted efficiency 
as custodian of the Church’s finance and business. 

At the Publishing House in 1950, A. M. Phillips resigned 
after only two years as Business Manager to accept a local pas- 
torate. Appointed to replace him was Cecil Bridges, who had 
been business manager of Lee College for two years. 

11 See Table XXXIII, page 339. 

12M. G. McLuhan, former President of Northwest Bible and Music Academy 
in Minot, North Dakota, went to South Africa as President of Berea Bible College, 
Kroonstad, in 1953. James L. Slay assisted in evangelistic work in the Union 1952 
to 1953. Ray H. Hughes spent two months there in 1954, in interest of the Sun- 


day School and Youth Department of the Church. 
13 Minutes of the Forty-third General Assembly, 1950, p. 21. 
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Ralph E. Williams’ tenure as National Sunday School and 
Youth Director expired at the 1950 Assembly, also. He was 
succeeded by Lewis J. Willis, who had brought himself to the 
attention of the Supreme Council by his distinguished service 
as Sunday School and Youth Director of Florida. Willis was a 
member of the National Sunday School and Youth Board, which 
experience contributed to his ability and success in his national 
directorship. 


Two years later, at the Assembly of 1952 (Forty-fourth), 
there was a change in every general office of the Church, pre- 
cipitated by the four-year limitation on most offices. Two of- 
fices were added to the Executive Committee—a second As- 
sistant General Overseer and the Editor-in-Chief.“* Zeno C. 
Tharp was elevated from Assistant General Overseer to Gen- 
eral Overseer. His astuteness in the affairs of the Church and 
his long service as a minister and administrator made his choice 
a natural one. Houston R. Morehead and John C. Jernigan be- 
came his assistants; H. L. Chesser was retained on the Execu- 
tive Committee as General Secretary and Treasurer; and 
Charles W. Conn was elected Editor-in-Chief. Ray H. Hughes 
was elected to replace Lewis J. Willis in the Sunday School and 
Youth Department. Hughes was prominent as pastor of the 
North Chattanooga Church, yet his greatest prominence came 
from his evangelistic work of previous years. Whereas Williams 
and Willis had been outstanding organizers and administrators 
of the department, Hughes was exceptional as a promoter and 
speaker. His contagious ebullience was a perfect capstone for 
the solid organization that had been welded by his predecessors. 


Willis was appointed Editor of The Lighted Pathway, where 
he soon demonstrated a distinctive editorial ability and wielded 
a ready pen. In the Music Department, Otis L. McCoy, who 
had edited more than fifty song books during his sixteen years 
in the office,*’ was succeeded by V. B. Ellis, the son of E. M. 
Ellis and the grandson of pioneer J. B. Ellis. For years Ellis 


14 Minutes of the Forty-fourth General Assembly, 1952, pp. 31, 36. 
15 From an interview with Otis L. McCoy. 
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has been hailed as one of America’s most talented composers of 
gospel music. Through the years the Church of God has leaned 
heavily on this revivalistic type music, without altogether ignor- 
ing the traditional hymns. Ellis’ occasional venture into the 
field of hymn composition has produced creditable music of 
stately and traditional quality. In 1945 Ellis filled the office 
of Music Editor for one year, but preferred to return to pastoral 
work at that time.” 


To round out the personnel changes, Paul H. Walker re- 
placed J. H. Walker as Executive Missions Secretary when the 
latter was appointed Overseer of Ohio. The new Secretary came 
into the office with wide experience behind him, as state over- 
seer, member of the Supreme Council, and of the Missions 
Board. By starting at a young age and accepting difficult assign- 
ments, Walker became a man of great experience while still 
comparatively young. 

In October following the Assembly of 1952, the Missions 
Board appointed Wade H. Horton to the office of Foreign Mis- 
sions Field Representative. This was not a new office, for J. H. 
Ingram had been popularly regarded as Field Representative. 
Paul H. Walker served as Field Representative for one year, 
1938-1939.'° When Walker’s appointment expired, the office 
was left vacant but was not abolished. Horton was an out- 
standing pastor before his appointment to the post. He had 
gained wide attention as pastor in Washington, D. C., but was 
in the Carolinas at the time of his appointment as Field Repre- 
sentative. Horton’s work as liaison man for the Missions De- 
partment has carried him to sixty-five countries in less than 
three years. 

In the spring of 1953, William F. Dych resigned as Superin- 
tendent of the Orphanage and Children’s Home. His successor 
was R. R. Walker, who at that time was Overseer of Kentucky. 
The kind, fatherly spirit of Walker made his choice for the 
home a happy one. Earlier, in 1952, George W. Ayers, pastor 


16 From interviews with V. B. Ellis—known widely as “Vep.” 
17 Minutes of the Thirty-fourth Annual Assembly, 1939, p. 24. 
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in Cawood, Kentucky, had come to the home as Assistant Super- 
intendent. Together, Walker and Ayers succeeded in providing 
the home an atmosphere of benevolence and orderliness. 


§ 3. Peru 


What J. H. Ingram had done for the initial missions endeavor 
of the Church, Vessie D. Hargrave has done for Latin Ameri- 
ca since 1944. Hargrave has been a member of the Church of 
God since his childhood, and a preacher since his eighteenth 
year. He was pastor of several churches in his native Texas, 
and state youth director there before his assignment to Mexico 
as Social and Moral Director.** This was in 1944. After one 
year he was appointed Superintendent of the Latin-American 
Department of the Church of God. Under his guidance the 
Latin-American Department has made commendable progress. 

The growth of this work created the need of Spanish litera- 
ture and a distribution center. San Antonio, Texas, became a 
virtual headquarters for this Latin work in 1947, when Har- 
grave established administration and editorial offices there. 
Publication of El Evangelio de la Iglesia de Dios and other 
periodicals proved vitally important in the Hispanic work of 
the Church.” This literature was distributed widely throughout 
Hispanic America in the interest of the Pentecostal faith. 

The organization of the Church of God in Peru was a result 
of this Spanish publishing effort, when readers of El Evangelio 
began to inquire about the Church.” Hargrave visited Peru in 
1947, and was successful in planting the Church there. For 
two years only native workers were used, but in 1949, A. S. 
Erickson was appointed missionary to the South American 


18 Vessie D. Hargrave, Evangelical Social Work in Latin America (unpublished 
Master of Science degree, Trinity University, San Antonio, 1951) pp. 190, I9I. 

19 The Church of God Evangel was published in Mexico for about three years 
before being published in San Antonio. Now The Lighted Pathway, Sunday School 
literature, and other periodicals are published in Spanish editions. 

20 Much of the information on the Latin-American countries has been obtained 
from interviews with Vessie D. Hargrave, by personal research in the San Antonio 
offices of the Church of God, and at International Preparatory Institute in San 
Antonio. 
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country. Erickson and his wife had formerly been missionaries 
to Peru, but at the time of the appointment he was employed 
at the Publishing House and Lee College in Cleveland. Under 
the leadership of this couple the work prospered, until today 
there are over a thousand members in Peru and the Church of 
God is well established in several sections of the country. In 
1954, C. E. French, who had previously served as Superin- 
tendent of the Church of God in India,” was appointed over 
the Peruvian work. 


§ 4. BRAZIL 


On Vessie D. Hargrave’s first tour of Latin America, in 1945, 
the ministers in Argentina gave him the address of Albert J. 
Widmer in Brazil, who was greatly interested in the govern- 
ment and doctrine of the Church of God. Hargrave entered 
Brazil but was unable to contact Widmer while there. After he 
returned home correspondence was established between the 
two men. In 1948 Hargrave again went into the interior of Bra- 
zil. On this occasion he succeeded in contacting Widmer, who 
had first learned about the Church of God in 1944. In March 
of that year he was present at the dedication of the large 
Church of God temple in the heart of Buenos Aires.” The 
wonderful work of Pastor Mazzucco there impressed Widmer 
very much.”* At the time of the meeting of Hargrave and 
Widmer in 1948, the latter was obligated as a school instructor 
in another state of Brazil. Arrangements were made for him to 
work with the Church of God as soon as he was free. In 1951 
Widmer was recognized as a missionary of the Church of God 
and centered his ministry in the State of Parana. 

Another missionary was received into the Church in 1954— 
Mathilda Paulsen—who had for a number of years labored in 
the Amazon nation under the auspices of a small organization 
on the West Coast of the United States. When this group was 


21 See Table XXX, page 334, for a listing of foreign superintendents. 
22 From correspondence with A. J. Widmer, dated October 12, 1954. 
23 See page 251. 
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no longer able to sponsor her work, she was left free to unite 
with some Church that would be able to support her and her 
South American project. She chose to bring her Brazilian mis- 
sion into the Church of God. On July 7, 1954, Miss Paulsen 
returned to Brazil and the work she had founded, which was 
composed of about twenty workers and several hundred mem- 
bers. The leaders of her organization voted unanimously to fol- 
low her into the Church of God. 

At the Assembly of 1954 (Forty-fifth) Wayne C. McAfee 
was appointed Superintendent of Brazil, who, with his wife, 
brought the total to five Church of God missionaries in that 
country. McAfee had served in Guatemala for two years im- 
mediately after his graduation from Maryville (Tennessee) Col- 
lege. For one year previous to his appointment to Brazil, he was 
President of International Preparatory Institute in San An- 
tonio, Texas.” 


§ 5. CHILE 


Chile was another field reached by the Church of God 
through El Evangelio. After reading the Spanish edition of the 
Evangel, Enrique Chavez, a Chilean pastor, wrote to Hargrave 
asking about the Church of God, which led to correspondence 
between the two men. Hargrave paid Chavez and his church an 
annual visit until 1949, at which time a young lady of the 
Chilean church was sent to International Preparatory Institute. 
She was Rosa Vega, who became the first Church of God 
member in Chile. 

In 1953, Edmund F. Outhouse visited Hargrave and J.P.I. 
in San Antonio. A displaced vertebra confined Outhouse to 
the bed for several days, during which time he and Hargrave 
"24 International Preparatory Institute in San Antonio was one of the most 
colorful of all Church of God schools. It was begun in 1947 as a training center 
for Latin-American missionaries-—both Anglo- and Spanish-American. Vessie D. 
Hargrave was founder of the school, and its President from 1947 to 1953. Wayne 
McAfee was President from 1953 until its discontinuation in 1954. It was dis- 
continued because of the belief that native workers could be better and more 


economically trained in their homelands. During the history of the school, there 
were students enrolled from more than twenty countries. 
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developed a close friendship.” Outhouse for ten years had been 
a missionary to Colombia, but had been forced out of that 
country because of the severe persecution there. At the time of 
his visit in Texas he shifted his labor to Chile. He was not af- 
filiated with any particular group, but was supported by friends 
throughout the United States. He knew a great deal about the 
Church of God, having had some correspondence with the 
Superintendent of Latin America, and having sent one of his 
Colombian members to I.P.I. for two terms. 

In San Antonio Outhouse felt much impressed to unite with 
the Church of God. However, he and Hargrave agreed that he 
should wait until returning to Chile to make his final decision. 
The matter should be considered carefully on the field. On Feb- 
ruary 22, 1954, Outhouse and his wife united with the Church 
of God. The first church was organized in Santiago, from 
which there was immediate and favorable growth. Within eight 
months about eight missions were opened in Chile and two 
small Bible schools were begun. 


§ 6. OVERSPREAD OF LATIN AMERICA 


Paraguay was reached by the Church of God in the winter 
of 1953, when Jose Minay of Chile asked to be sent there. He 
immediately opened a mission in Asuncion, and began to preach 
in the villages and towns nearby.” 

Miguel Flores of El Salvador was appointed to Nicaragua in 
1951. The faithful servant of God sacrificed his home and 
other personal property to work in Nicaragua. Within a year he 
organized four churches and firmly established the converts in 
the faith. In 1952, Flores was succeeded by Pedro Abreu of 
the Dominican Republic. Abreu, a skilled builder, soon erected 
several churches throughout the country, the principal one of 
which was built in the capital city of Managua.*’ In this same 
manner of self-sacrifice, most of the Latin-American countries 
have been reached by the Church of God. 

25 From correspondence with Edmund F. Outhouse, dated October 4, 1954. 


26 From correspondence with Vessie D. Hargrave, October, 1954. 
27 Tbid. 
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§ 7. TUNISIA 


The Pentecostal message reached Tunisia in North Africa 
as early as 1911, when Josephine Planter went there as a mis- 
sionary. For forty-one years this lady labored alone in Tunis in 
the ministry of the full gospel. In about 1947 Miss Planter es- 
tablished contact with the Church of God, after which time 
she received support from the Church. Even though the soli- 
tary missionary worked faithfully and won converts to the Pente- 
costal faith, few, if any, of the converts actually received the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost.” 

About this time there was in Lee College a young lady on 
whose heart the Lord had laid a burden for Tunisia. When the 
Missions Board deferred to send a twenty-two-year-old girl alone 
to a field where there were no other Church of God mission- 
aries, she paid her own passage.” She went to Tunis in April of 
1952. For one year she assisted Miss Planter, after which she 
moved from Tunis to the small village of Megrine. Margaret 
Gaines, a singularly pious young lady, opened a little mission 
in her home. Her labor there won official recognition from the 
Tunisian government on February 4, 1954, which was a won- 
derful tribute to the courageous girl’s work. 

Converts were won to Jesus Christ slowly. Patiently they 
were established in the faith of the Scriptures. On June 8, 1954, 
one of the conyerts in Tunisia received the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost—in the same manner as the early Church of God 
people at Camp Creek in 1896. This convert, Yvette Pelissier, 
became Miss Gaines’ assistant in the tremendous task of sowing 
the seed of the full gospel in the Arab nation where once was 
ancient Carthage. 


§ 8. A Man AND Missions 


The Missions Department was strengthened in November, 


28 Information obtained from correspondence from Miss Margaret Gaines, un- 
dated, but received on October 12, 1954. 

29 Geneva Carroll, “Youth in the Spotlight,” The Lighted Pathway, December, 
1952, \p. 20. 
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1953, when Johnnie Milton Owens was appointed Missions 
Representative.** ‘This young man of thirty-six years was al- 
ready known wherever Church of God missions are located, 
not as a preacher or missionary, but as a magnanimous servant 
sf God. While Owens was serving in the U. S. Army in Cairo, 
Egypt, during World War IJ, he was converted and came under 
the influence of a lady Salvation Army brigadier who had the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost. When he returned home, he at- 
tended the Riverside Church of God in Atlanta. Learning that 
the Church taught the same experience as had Brigadier Ross, 
he was convinced and received the baptism. This was in 1947. 


Owens became a blazing faggot for the Lord. He immediate- 
ly became an outstanding member of his local church. Then, 
remembering conditions he had seen over the world, he ob- 
tained a list of all Church of God mission fields and began to 
work in their behalf. He raised money for the erection of mis- 
sion stations and gathered clothing for the missionaries to dis- 
tribute among the needy natives in their fields. The success of 
his endeavors was astounding. By the time he was appointed 
Missions Representative in 1953—or within six years—he had 
financed the erection of 110 mission stations around the world 
and had distributed 1,579 crates—25,775 pounds—of cloth- 
ing, food, Bibles, and other literature. Even the postage on this 
amounted to over four thousand dollars. The task became so 
enormous that Owens no longer could take care of it in part 
time. He then resigned his job in order to continue. 

All of this has made his name familiar around the globe 
where grateful missionaries were assisted by his frequent ship- 
ments to them and where Riverside Memorial mission stations 
—as they are named—stand as monuments to the vision of one 
man. Also, it brought him to the attention of the Missions 
Board. As Missions Representative, Owens travels widely to 
conventions, prayer conferences, and other meetings in behalf 
of the Church of God foreign missions program. He acts also 


30 This information has been obtained by interviews with Owens, from his 
pastor, G. R. Watson, and from the records of the Missions Department. 
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as the shipping agent for used clothing, literature, and other 
supplies that are sent to foreign lands. 


§ 9. Tue AssEMBLY OF 1954 


Approximately ten thousand delegates attended the Assem- 
bly of 1954 (Forty-fifth) in Memphis, Tennessee. Few changes 
were made in the administration of the Church, and the accus- 
tomed love and fellowship prevailed. Physical incapacity due 
to an automobile accident, which occurred while he was visit- 
ing state conventions in the summer of 1953, forced the retire- 
ment of John C. Jernigan. He was succeeded as Assistant Gen- 
eral Overseer by James A. Cross, Overseer of South Carolina. 
Cross is a brilliant thinker and solid administrator, whose multi- 
ple powers have long been noted and admired by his colleagues. 
The son of pioneer preacher W. H. Cross, the newly elected 
Assistant General Overseer is well beyond his 43 years in ex- 
perience, ability, and influence. 

H. L. Chesser was ineligible to succeed himself as General 
Secretary, and was replaced by H. D. Williams, Overseer of 
Alabama.** In many ways Williams resembles the man he suc- 
ceeded. He is methodical and meticulous, popular among the 
ministers of the Church, and forthright in his associations. 
Both Cross and Williams had been impressive as members of 
the Council of Twelve for two years preceding their election 
to their executive posts. There were no other immediate chang- 
es in the Executive Committee, although it was decided that 
effective in 1956 the office of Editor-in-Chief should be sep- 
arated from the Committee. This decision was made because 
of the vast difference in the responsibilities of the editorial and 
administrative fields, and in order to provide greater attention 
to the publishing interests of the Church.” 


§ 10. A PUBLISHING SURGE 


The Church was manifestly aware of the tremendous but 


31 Minutes of the Forty-fifth General Assembly, 1954, pp. 17, 27. 
32 Tbid., p. 30. 
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heretofore neglected opportunities in the editorial field. This 
had been proved in 1952 when the erection of a new Publishing 
House was recommended by the Supreme Council and ap- 
proved by the General Council.** A building committee was 
appointed to proceed immediately with the construction of the 
new plant.** It was begun in the spring of 1953, and was com- 
pleted in the spring of 1954. 


In the fall of 1952 an Art Department was created with 
Chloe Stewart, a remarkably gifted young illustrator, as chief 
artist. Since 1949, when he was a student in Lee College, 
Stewart had done considerable free-lance work for The Lighted 
Pathway. Following his graduation from the University of Ala- 
bama in 1952, his talents were secured for exclusive use by the 
Church, even though he was much sought by the commercial 


art field. 


In the spring of 1954, the Sunday School Literature Depart- 
ment was reorganized with W. Perdue Stanley as Editor of 
Sunday School Literature. Stanley, a man of extraordinary abil- 
ity in Christian education and blessed with an orderly and an- 
alytical mind, took over his new post at the time he received his 
Bachelor of Divinity degree from Emory University in Atlanta. 
Before coming to the Editorial Department he was Sunday 
School and Youth Director of Georgia. The Pilot, a quarterly 
youth worker’s publication, was begun in 1952-1953 by the 
National Sunday School and Youth Board and Cecil M. Trues- 
dell, its first editor, an experienced and capable man in the 
field of journalism. This periodical was placed under O. W. 
Polen, newly appointed Assistant Sunday School and Youth 
Director, in the fall of 1954. Polen has been an outstanding 
state youth director in Ohio. 

In addition to these editorial advancements, the business 
offices were strengthened by the appointment of E. C. Thomas 
as Circulation, Credit, and Sales Manager. Thomas majored 


33 Minutes of the General Council, 1952, p. 23. 
34 Zeno C. Tharp, Houston R. Morehead, John C. Jernigan, H. L. Chesser, 
Charles W. Conn, Paul H. Walker, and Cecil Bridges. 
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in business administration at Queen’s College while he was pas- 
tor of a local church in Charlotte, North Carolina. 

The new $750,000 building was ready for occupancy about 
Assembly time. It is a beautiful two-story structure, with the 
general offices and chapel on the top floor. New equipment 
and personnel were added, which made the plant more eff- 
cient in providing the expanding publication needs of the 
Church. The date of “open house” was September 30, 1954, 
when between 1,600 and two thousand persons inspected the 
offices, chapel, library, council room, and various departments 
of the printing plant.** Formal dedication of the building was 
January 25, 1955, at which time the state overseers and state 
youth directors were in Cleveland for a promotional meeting. 

Shortly after the dedication of the new plant, Cecil Bridges 
submitted his resignation as Business Manager to the spring 
session of the Supreme Council. E. C. Thomas was thereupon 
elevated to the vacant office.*® Bridges on April 1, 1955, ac- 
cepted the position of Assistant Superintendent of the Home 
for Children in Sevierville, which had been held by George 
W. Ayers until his appointment as Overseer of Central Canada. 


§ 11. ImpRovEeD CoNGRESSES OF LEARNING 


One of the most encouraging features in the Church of 
God in 1955 is the success of the fifth biennial Regional Sun- 
day School and Youth Congresses.** A caravan was formed 
of outstanding youth leaders and teachers,** who traveled to 
each of the congresses, teaching, preaching, and counseling. 
The meetings convened in six widely-scattered cities: Fresno, 
California; Minot, North Dakota; Atlanta, Georgia; Hagers- 
town, Maryland; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; and Akron, Ohio. 
The response and results of the meetings were uniformly grati- 

35 Cleveland Daily Banner, October 2, 1954, p. I. 

36 Church of God Evangel, March 26, 1955, p. 2. 

37 See Table XXV, p. 322, for a complete listing of Youth Congress dates 
and places. 

38 Such as Ray H. Hughes, O. W. Polen, Lewis J. Willis, W. Perdue Stanley, 


Earl P. Paulk, Jr., J. Newby Thompson, Earl T. Golden, Fred Jernigan, and 
Miss Bernice Stout. 
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fying. For instance, the congress in Minot had the misfortune 
of meeting at a time when the entire Northwest was gripped 
by the worst blizzard of the year. The congress continued as 
scheduled; and between four and five hundred delegates came 
with enthusiasm through blinding snow, howling winds and 
sub-zero weather to learn of Him whose yoke is easy and whose 
burden is light. The general theme for the congresses was “Let’s 
Enlarge Our Borders,” around which was built a solid program 
of workshop study groups, panel discussions, visual and audio 
demonstrations, quizzes, films, and sermons. Each congress 
was well planned, well attended, and indicative of a new evalu- 
ation placed on the ministry of teaching. 


§ 12. IN One LIFETIME 


One of the approximately ten thousand delegates at the As- 
sembly of 1954 (Forty-fifth) was Mrs. W. F. Bryant, who had 
helped cook for the twenty-one delegates to the first Assembly 
in 1906." Just before she greeted the vast congregation, she 
whispered to the writer of this book, who introduced her, that 
she had traveled to the first Assembly by oxcart and to this one 
by airplane; times may change but the Church of God will al- 
ways be the same.” 

This was dramatic accentuation to the fact that within one 
life span the Church of God has grown from a struggling, pro- 
vincial congregation to a world-encircling movement. It had 
moved like an army against the perils of poverty and persecu- 
tion, fanaticism and dissension, and finally against equally per- 
ilous popularity and prosperity. In program and methods the 
Church has kept pace with its time; but in doctrine, in fellow- 
ship, and in mission it has remained the same Church it was 
at the turn of the century. The devotion of the delegates— 
gathered from five continents—indicated that in truth it would 


always be the Church of God. 


39 See page 68. 
40 Charles W. Conn, “In One Lifetime,” Church of God Evangel, January 22, 
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APPENDIX A 


MINUTES 
of 
ANNUAL ASSEMBLY 
of the 
CHURCHES OF EAST TENNESSEE, NORTH GEORGIA AND 
WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA, HELD JANUARY 26 and 27, 1906, 
at Camp Creek, N. C. 


Note.—We hope and trust that no person or body of people will ever use these 
minutes, or any part of them, as articles of faith upon which to establish a sect or 
denomination. The subjects were discussed merely to obtain light and understand- 
ing. Our articles of faith are inspired and given us by the Holy Apostles and 
written in the New Testament which is our only rule of faith and practice. 


The meeting called to order and devotions conducted by the pastor, A. J. Tom- 
linson. 


After due consideration the Assembly accepted the following motto or ruling: 
We do not consider ourselves a legislative or executive body, but judicial only. 


The question as to whether records should be made and preserved, of this and 
other like assemblies was duely discussed by deacon J. C. Murphy and others, 
passed upon and recommended as scriptural. 


The assembly discussed the advisability of each local church making and pre- 
serving its own records. Consider it in harmony with New Testament teaching, 
and advise each local church to make and preserve records of all church proceed- 
ings. The Acts of the Apostles as example. 


Communion and feet-washing were duely discussed by elder R. G. Spurling 
and others, and it is the sense of this assembly that the communion and feet- 
washing are taught by the New Testament Scriptures, and may be engaged in at 
the same service or at different times at the option of the local churches. In order 
to preserve the unity of the body, and to obey the sacred Word, we recommend 
that every member engage in these sacred services. We further recommend that 
these holy ordinances be observed one or more times each year. 


Prayer-meetings discussed by brother Alexander Hamby and others. It is, there- 
fore, the sense of this assembly that we recommend, advise and urge that each 
local church hold a prayer-meeting at least once a week. We recommend further 
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that some one in every church, who may feel led by the Holy Spirit or selected 
by the church, take the oversight thereof and see that such prayer-meeting is held 
regularly and in proper order. 


Evangelism, discussed by the pastor and others; reports of work done the past 
year; consecration on the part of a number. After the consideration of the ripened 
fields and open doors for evangelism this year, strong men wept and said they 
were not only willing but really anxious to go. It is, therefore, the sense of this 
meeting that we do our best to press into every open door this year and work 
with greater zeal and energy for the spread of the glorious gospel of the Son of 
God than ever before. 


A discourse of The Use of Tobacco was delivered by evangelist M. S. Lemons 
and discussed by others. After due consideration this assembly agrees to stand, 
with one accord, in opposition to the use of tobacco in any form. It is offensive 
to those who do not use it; weakens and impairs the nervous system; is a near 
relative to drunkenness; bad influence and example to the young; useless expense, 
the money for which ought to be used to clothe the poor, spread the gospel or 
make the homes of our country more comfortable; and last we believe its use 
to be contrary to the teaching of Scripture, and as Christ is our example we can- 
not believe that He would use it in any form or under any circumstances. 


We further recommend and advise that the ministers and deacons of each 
church make special effort to use their influence against its use, deal tenderly 
and lovingly with those in the church who use it, but insist with an affectionate 
spirit that its use be discontinued as much as possible. We also, advise the dea- 
cons to secure a report at the close of each year, of the number that have been 
induced to discontinue the habit and delivered from a desire for it, also the num- 
ber that still continue its use, and carry such report to the general assembly. 


Family worship was discussed by Andrew Freeman and others. It is, therefore, 
the sense of this assembly that we recommend and urge that the families of all 
the churches engage in this very sacred and important service at least once a day 
and at a time most convenient to the household and that the parents should see 
that every child is taught, as early as possible, to reverence God and their parents 
by listening quietly and attentively to the reading of God’s Word and getting down 
on their knees during the prayer. We recommend further that the ministers and 
deacons of each church use their influence and make special effort to encourage 
every family in the church to engage in this devotional exercise every day. And 
that the deacons ascertain the proper information and make a report of the num- 
ber of families that have been induced to take up this service during the year, 
the number that make it a regular practice and those that do not and carry 
such report to the yearly or general assembly. 


The Sunday School was briefly discussed by elder W. F. Bryant, Malissie 
Murphy and others. We highly favor this important service as a means to teach 
the children to reverence God’s Word and the house appointed for worship, and 
also, to elevate the morals of a community. It is, therefore, the sense of this as- 
sembly to recommend, advise and urge every local church to have a Sunday School 
every Sunday during the whole year if possible. We advise the workers to do all 
they can to propagate the Sunday School interests, and search for places where 
there are none and organize where it is possible to do so. We believe a Sunday 
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School may sometimes be organized and run successfully where a church could 
not be established at once, thereby opening and paving the way for more perma- 
nent work in the future. It is further recommended that Sunday School be held 
in the forenoon when it is possible to hold them at that time. 


When a member in good standing removes from the vicinity of one church to 
another, we recommend that a letter of recommendation be given them on re- 
quest, in harmony with Romans 16:1, 2, “I commend unto you Phebe our sis- 
ter, who is a servant of the church which is at Cenchrea that ye receive her in 
the Lord as becometh saints.” 


We recommend a closer union and fellowship of all the churches. We, there- 
fore, conclude an assembly composed of elders and chosen men, and the women, 
from each church, once each year to be of vast importance for the promotion of 
the gospel of Christ and His Church. We, therefore, with one accord select and 
set apart Thursday, Friday and Saturday before the second Sunday in January of 
each year, for each special yearly assembly. Provided, however, that there are no 
preventing providences. The place to be selected later as the providences of God 
and His Spirit may direct. 


It seemeth good to the Holy Ghost and us, being assembled together with one 
accord, with the Spirit of Christ in the midst, and after much prayer, discussion, 
searching the Scriptures and counsel, to recommend these necessary things and 
that they be ratified and observed by all the local churches. It is the duty of the 
Church to execute the laws given us by Christ through His Holy Apostles. 

The Asserably concluded: Saturday, January 27, 1906, at 7:30 P. M. 
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APPENDIX B 


CONSTITUTION 
(Existed 1921-1926) 


Preamble 


We, the Church of God, the ministry and membership of the General Assem- 
bly of the Churches of God in conference assembled at Cleveland, Tenn. 

In order to form a more perfect union, establish the principles of Theocratic 
Government, set forth the teaching, principles and. practices as heretofore inter- 
preted by the General Assembly as further herein provided and for the general 
welfare of the membership; do ordain and establish this constitution for the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Churches of God. 


ARTICLE 1. 


Purpose of Organization 

Section 1. This organization is and shall be known as the General Assembly of 
the Churches of God. 

Section 2. The object and purpose of this orgenization is to propagate the doc- 
trine, principles and practices of the Church of God, as set forth in the New 

_ Testament, as interpreted by the legally authorized officials of this organization, 
which interpretations may be found in the minutes of the annual sessions of 
the General Assembly, also filed at the business Lee anak of the Church of 
God. 

Section 3. To promulgate rules: and regulations to govern the local churches of 
said organization, and otherwise promote the general interest of the General 
- Assembly. 

Section 4. To search out the Bible plans of government and eS and in- 
terpret the same. 

Section 5. To provide a Be beret aent in which is vested full power and 
authority to dictate and promulgate rules and regulations from time to time to 
govern the local churches composing said Assembly. 

Section 6. To provide a general convocation for the mutual fellowship, spiritual 
development and general welfare of its membership. 


ARTICLE 2. 


Membership 


Section 1. The Membership of the General Assembly is and shall be composed of 
all the local churches as recorded in the minutes of said Assemblies. 

Section 2. When a new church is set in order by any legally authorized minister 
of the Church of God, this new church as a product of his labor becomes a 
member of the General Assembly and shall be subject to the government, teach- 
ings, principles, and practices as promulgated from time to time by said General 
Assembly. 

Section 3. No local church shall withdraw from the General Assembly as a 
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whole, but such individual members of said local church who may become dis- 
loyal or otherwise disorderly, shall be dealt with and excluded from member- 
ship in such local church. 


ARTICLE 3. 
Government 


Section 1. The government of this organization is and shall be Theocratic in 
form, as interpreted by its officials. 


ARTICLE 4. 
Officers 


Section 1. The officers of the General Assembly of the Churches of God are and 
shall consist of General Overseer, general secretary, council of twelve elders and 
other seventy elders, presbytery, state overseers and trustees. 

Section 2. The duties of the General Overseer shall be the general supervision of 
all the work of the General Assembly and to sit as chairman of said Assembly 
when in session. 

Section 3. The duties of the general secretary shall be to keep a careful record 
of the General Assembly, and act in conjunction with the General Overseer in 
execution of any and all legal documents authorized by the General Assembly. 

Section 4. The duties and powers of the council of the twelve elders shall be to 
consider all questions that may properly come before them pertaining to the 
general interest and welfare of the Church of God. It is, and shall so be under- 
stood, that the twelve in conjunction with the General Overseer shall be the 
supreme council. 

Section 5. The duties of the seventy elders shall be to faithfully represent the 
government and teaching of the Church of God in their various fields of la- 
bor, and to sit in joint session with the twelve in the Assembly to make final 
decisions on all questions that shall come before said Assembly. 

Section 6. The twelve elders and the seventy elders shall together with the Gen- 
eral Overseer be understood and so construed to be the official Assembly while 
in joint session, which shall have full power and authority to designate rules of 
government, teachings and principles for the local churches, those present to 
constitute a quorum. 

Section 7. The duties of the trustees of the General Assembly is and shall be to 
hold in trust all property belonging to the General Assembly for the full use 
and benefit of said Assembly, and to see that no property or part of the same 
shall be converted to any other use than that which is in harmony with the 
plan and purposes, government and teachings of said General Assembly. 

Section 8. The presbytery and their duties: 

The General Overseer and the state overseer shall constitute the presbytery in 
the respective states or provinces, who, after all investigations necessary and 
other proceedings provided and authorized by the General Assembly shall have 
full power and authority to license or ordain candidates for the ministry. 


It is further understood that it shall be within the power of the presbytery to 
take final action in revoking the license or ordination of any minister for any 
reason or cause satisfactory to themselves. 

Section 9. The duties of the state overseer is and shall be to have the oversight 
of his state or territory and as much as possible conduct or order a general 
evangelistic campaign over his state during the year. To see that every church 
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is supplied with a pastor as much as lieth in his power. In short, oversee every 
interest of the work in his territory. 

Section 10. The term of all officials shall be fixed by the General Assembly while 
in session. 

Section 11. Any official is subject to impeachment for an offence rendering him 
unworthy of the position that he occupies. 


ARTICLE 5. 
Judicial 


Section 1. There shall be a supreme judicial body composed of seven of the twelve 
elders who shall decide all matters which shall properly come before them, 
whose decision shall be final. 

Section 2. There shall be a judicial body who shall sit in the various states where 
churches are established, to consider all matters coming under their jurisdiction, 
said body shall be composed of the state overseer, one of the seventy elders 
and one bishop. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of the board designated in section 2 of this article 
to examine all candidates for the ministry and if found satisfactory they shall 
refer them to the presbytery for license or ordination. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the board designated in section 3 of this article 
to try all ministers for any offence committed within the state where they shall 
convene; if, for any reason their decision should be unsatisfactory to either of 
the litigants, he shall have right to appeal to the body mentioned in section 1 
of this article. 

Section 5. It is and shall be within the power of the local church to try its mem- 
bers for any offence contrary to the government, teaching, principles or prac- 
tices of the Church of God. Their jurisdiction, however, is limited to lay mem- 
bers only. 

Section 6. No business conference or any act shall be legal unless presided over 
by a legally authorized moderator. 

Section 7. Any lay member of the local church who has been tried for any of- 
fense and convicted and excommunicated who, for any reason, may feel that 
he has been improperly or illegally dealt with, shall have the right to appeal 
from such decision to the body set forth in section 2 of this article. And if, 
for any reason, he may be dissatisfied with the decision of this body, he shall 
have the right to appeal to the body set forth in section 1 of this article. 


Also if there be a litigation between two or more members of a local church, 
and if, for any reason, they be dissatisfied with the decision of the local 
church, they may have a right to appeal to the board set forth in section 2 of 
this article, and if, for any reason, they should be dissatisfied with the decision 
of the board set forth in section 2 they may have right to appeal to the board 
set forth in section 1 of this article. 


ARTICLE 6. 


Finance 


Section 1. It is and shall be recognized as an accepted principle, and part of 
God’s financial plan that all the membership shall pay tithes of their net earn- 
ings or income. 
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Section 2. It is and shall be ordained that the tithes are for the support of the 
ministry only. | 

Section 3. For the love of the gospel and the general welfare of the Church it 
shall be the duty of the membership to make free-will offerings from time to 
time as the needs may require. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of all persons intrusted with finance belonging to 
the Church of God for any purpose, as treasurer of said church, to deposit the 
same in a reliable bank to the credit of the Church of God. 

Section 5. The power to regulate and operate the financial system shall be vested 
in the supreme council. 


ARTICLE 7. 


Education 
Section 1. A Bible Training School shall be maintained as long as advisable, for 
the education of our ministers and workers, which shall include the extension 
department of the Bible Training Correspondence Course and any other educa- 
tional pursuits that the General Assembly may from time to time deem neces- 
sary. 


ARTICLE 8. 


Amendments 


Section 1. As the work of this organization progresses, afd the number of Church- 
es increase, the General Assembly may create new and other positions and fill 
them as needs may require. 

Section 2. This constitution may be amended by a unanimous agreement of the 
official Assembly in any regular session. i: 


AMENDMENTS 


First Amendment 


Section 1. The foregoing constitution was so amended as to conform to the re- 
port and amendment of the committee on Better Government. 

Section 2. Article 5, section 2, of the Constitution has been revised to the’: ex- 
tent that the state overscer can call in two bishops in his state to constitute 
the State Board. 


APPENDIX C 


CHURCH OF GOD TEACHINGS 


THE CHURCH OF GOD stands for the whole Bible rightly divid- 
ed. The New Testament is the only rule for government and discipline. 
Below are given some of the teachings that are made prominent: 

1. Repentance. Mark 1:15; Luke 13:3; Acts 3:19. 
2. Justification. Rom. 5:1; Titus 3:7. 


3. Regeneration. Titus 3:5. 

4. New birth. John 3:3; 1 Peter 1:23; 1 John 3:9. 

5. Sanctification subsequent to justification. Rom. 5:2; 1 Cor. 
1:3 Gare Less.” 4:3; Heb.413:12: > * 


s Holiness. Luke 1:75; 1 Thess. 4:7; Heb. 12:14. 

. Water baptism. Matt. 28:19; Mark 1:9, 10; John 3:22, 23; 
eee nee 26. 

8. Baptism with the Holy Ghost subsequent to cleansing; the en- 
duement of power for service. Matt. 3:11; Luke 24:49, 53; Acts 
1:4-8. 

_g. The speaking in tongues as the Spirit gives utterance as the 
initial evidence of the baptism of the Holy Ghost. John 15:26; Acts 
2°43 10:44-46; 19;1-7, 

FOusopinitial: gifts, ay Cor) 1239,°7)1.0,42.9;- 313 1 «Core.14:1. 

11. Signs following believers. Mark 16:17-20; Rom. 15:18, 19; 
Heb. 2:4. 

¥2., Fruits of the) Spirit., Rom. 6:22; Gal. 5:22, 23; Eph., 5:9; 
Philsisa a: 7 

13. Divine healing provided for all in the atonement. Psa. 103:3; 
T5a0 5334, 055) Matt. 8.175) Jas. 5314-16; 1 Pets 2:24. 

a= LheyLord’s Supper. Lukev22:17-20; \1).Cor, 11:23-26. 

15. Washing the saints’ feet. John 13:4-17; 1 Tim. 5:9, Io. 

16. Tithing and giving. Gen. 14:18-20; 28:20-22; Mal. 3:10; 
Luke 11:42; 1 Cor. 9:6-9; 16:2; Heb. 7:1-21. 

17. Restitution where possible. Matt. 3:8; Luke 19:8, 9. 

18. Premillennial second coming of Jesus. 

First, to ressurect the dead saints and to catch away the living saints 
fo .emeio the air. © Gor, 15°52, 5) hess 4215-17; 2) Thess: 2:1. 

Second, to reign on the earth a thousand years. Zech. 14:4; 1 Thess. 
Aoi 2 ess 4 2973 0; Jude’ 14, is HEY. e801 Loc 1 T-21% 2074-6, 

1g. Resurrection. John 5:28, 29; Acts 24:15; Rev. 20:5, 6. 
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20. Eternal life for the righteous. Matt. 25:46; Luke 18:30; John 
16720; .HOom: 6:22; 4 Johns: dirns? 

21. Eternal punishment for the wicked. No liberation nor annihila- 
tion. Matt. 25:41-46; Mark 3:29; 2 Thess. 1:8, 9; Rev. 20:10-15; 
Reyig2 1:3. 

22. Total abstinence from all liquor or strong drinks. Prov. 20:1, 
29-3 26. 18a;-28:73 1) Cor. ossri oro Galees- 21, 

23. Against the use of tobacco in any form, opium, morphine, 
etc. Isa..§5:2; 1 Cor. 10:31, 32;,2 Cor)\7:1;.Eph. 5:3-8;,James 2a: 

24. Meats and drinks. Rom. 14:2, 3, 17; 1 Cor. 8:8; 1 Tim. 4:1-5. 

25. The Sabbath. Rom. 14:5, 6; Col. 2:16, 17; Rom. 13:1, 2. 

26. Against members wearing jewelry for ornament or decoration, 
such as finger rings, bracelets, earrings, lockets, etc. 1 Tim. 2:9; 1 Pet. 
3:3.— 31st A., p. 34. 

27. Against members belonging to lodges. John 18:20; 2 Cor. 
6:14-17. 

28. Against members swearing. Matt. 5:34; Jas. 5:12. 

29. The Church of God believes that nations can and should settle 
their differences without going to war; however, in the event of war, 
if a member engages in combatant service, it will not affect his status 
with the Church. In case a member is called into military service who 
has conscientious objections to combatant service, the Church will sup- 
port him in his constitutional rights. —4oth A., p. 31. 


APPENDIX D 


DECLARATION OF FAITH 
WE BELIEVE 


1. In the verbal inspiration of the Bible. 

2. In one God eternally existing in three persons; namely, the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

3. That Jesus Christ is the only begotten Son of the Father, con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary. That Jesus was 
crucified, buried, and raised from the dead; that He ascended to 
heaven and is today at the right hand of the Father as the Intercessor. 

4. That all have sinned and come short of the glory of God, and 
that repentance is commanded of God for all and necessary for for- 
giveness of sins. 

5. That justification, regeneration, and the new birth are wrought 
by faith in the blood of Jesus Christ. 

6. In sanctification subsequent to the new birth, through faith in 
the blood of Christ; through the Word, and by the Holy Ghost. 

7. Holiness to be God’s standard of living for His people. 

8. In the baptism of the Holy Ghost subsequent to a clean heart. 

9. In speaking with other tongues as the Spirit gives utterance, 
and that it is the initial evidence of the baptism of the Holy Ghost. 

10. In water baptism by immersion, and all who repent should be 
baptized in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 

11. Divine healing is provided for all in the atonement. 

12. In the Lord’s Supper; and washing of saints’ feet. 

13. In the premillennial second coming of Jesus. First, to resurrect 
the righteous dead and to catch away the living saints to Him in the 
air. Second, to reign on the earth a thousand years. 

14. In the bodily resurrection; eternal life for the righteous and 
eternal punishment for the wicked. 
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TABLES 
Table I 


ASSEMBLY DATES AND PLACES 


. January 26-27, 1906 
. January 9-13, 1907 
. January 8-12, 1908 

. January 6-9, 1909 


January 10-16, 1910 


. January 3-8, 1911 


January 9-14, 1912 


. January 7-12, 1913 

. November 4-9, 1913 
. November 2-8, 
. November 1-7, 
. November 1-7, 
. November 1-6, 


1914 
I91I5 
1916 
I91I7 


. October 29-November 4, 1919 
. November 3-9, 1920 

. November 2-8, 1921 

. November 1-7, 1922 

. November 1-7, 1923 

. October 29-November 4, 1924 
. October 19-25, 
. October 18-24, 
. October 24-30, 
. October 22-28, 
. October 21-27, 
. October 20-26, 
. October 10-16, 
. October 8-14, 1932 

. October 7-13, 1933 

. October 6-12, 1934 

. October 5-11, 1935 

. October 2-8, 1936 

. October 8-14, 1937 

. August 30-September 4, 1938 
. October 11-15, 1939 

. October 1-6, 1940 

. September 2-3, 1941 

. September 1-6, 1942 

. August 27-29, 1943 

. August 28-September 1, 1944 
. September 2-3, 1945 

. August 29-September 1, 1946 
. August 28-31, 1948 

. August 24-27, 1950 

. August 14-17, 1952 

. August 17-22, 1954 


1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


Cherokee County, North Carolina 
Bradley County, Tennessee 


Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Harriman, Tennessee 


‘Harriman, Tennessee 
No Assembly in 1918 (Influenza epidemic) 


a be 


Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Columbus, Ohio 
Sevierville, Tennessee 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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Table II 
GENERAL OVERSEERS* 
Name Tenure Years 
A. J. Tomlinson 1909-1923 (14) 
F. J. Lee 1923-1928 ( 5) 
S. W. Latimer 1928-1935 Ci) 
J. H. Walker 1935-1944 ( 9) 
John C. Jernigan 1944-1948 ( 4) 
H. L. Chesser 1948-1952 ( 4) 
Zeno C. Tharp 1952— Cag 


*Called General Moderator until 1910. 


Method of Selection: 
1909-1914, elected by the General Assembly. 
1915-1921, there were no elections. 
1922-1927, nominated by Council of Twelve, elected by General Assembly. 
(Sometimes one and sometimes two names were nominated,) 
1928-1929, recommended by Councils of Twelve and Seventy, elected 
by General Assembly. 
1930—nominated by General Council, elected by General Assembly.1 


(1Nomination is tantamount to election, since it is made by majority vote, 
then presented without opposition to the General Assembly.) 
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Table III 
ASSISTANT GENERAL OVERSEERS 

Name Tenures Years 
M. S. Lemons 1913-1914 ( 1) 
S. W. Latimer* 1928 

R. P. Johnson 1929-1933; 1934-1944 (14) 
E. C. Clark 1933-1934 ( 1) 
Earl P. Paulkt 1941-1944 (<3) 
H. L. Chesserf 1944-1948 ( 4) 
Paul H. Walkert 1944-1945 ( 1) 
A. V. Beaubet 1944-1945 rn) 
E. L. Simmonsf{ 1944-1945 ( 1) 
E. W. Williamst 1944-1945 ( 1) 
J. D. Brightt 1944-1945 Gar) 
Zeno C. Tharp 1948-1952 (4) 
Houston R. Morehead 1952— Gin) 
John C. Jernigan 1952-1954 ra) 
James A. Cross 1954— (5) 


*Two days after Latimer’s selection as Assistant General Overseer, the death 
of the General Overseer, F. J. Lee, October 28, automatically elevated him to 
the office of General Overseer. 

tCalled Second Assistant General Overseer. 

{Six Assistant General Overseers served concurrently 1944-1945. 


Method of Selection: 
1913, named by General Overseer, approved by General Assembly. 


1928-1929, recommended by Councils of Twelve and Seventy, elected by 
General Assembly. 


1930—nominated by General Council, elected by General Assembly. 


Table IV 
GENERAL SECRETARY AND TREASURERS* 


Name Tenure Years 
E. J. Boehmer 1921-1946 (25) 
R. R. Walker 1946-1950 ( 4) 
Houston R. Morehead 1950-1952 (22) 
H. L. Chesser 1952-1954 (73) 
H. D. Williams 1954— (P=) 


*Called General Secretary until 1926. 


Method of Selection: 
This was not an office of official appointment until 1924. 
1924-1927, nominated by Council of Twelve and elected by General 
Assembly. 
1928-1929, recommended by the Councils of Twelve and Seventy, elected 
by General Assembly. 
1930—nominated by General Council, elected by General Assembly. 
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Name 

A. J. Tomlinson 
J. S. Llewellyn 
S. W. Latimer 
M. W. Letsinger 
R. P. Johnsont 
E. C. Clarkt 

E. L. Simmons 
J. H. Walker 

J. D. Bright 
Charles W. Conn 


*Called Editor and Publisher, 1910-1944; Managing Editor, 1944- F946. 
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Table V 


EDITORS-IN-CHIEF* 


Tenures 

IQIO-1922 

1922-1927 

1927-1928; 1935-1939 
1928-1931 

1931-1932 

1932-1935; 1942-1946 
1939-1942 

1946-1948 

1948-1952 

1952— 


+Served concurrently as Assistant General Overseer. 


tServed concurrently as Assistant General Overseer, 1933-1934. 


Method of Selection: 


1910-1921, elected by General Assembly. 
1922-1925, nominated by Council of Twelve, elected by Genta Assembly. 
1926-1929, selected by Publishing Committee. 


1930—nominated by General Council, elected by General Assembly. 


Name 

A. J. Tomlinson 
F. J. Lee 

]. B. Ellis 

T. S. Payne 

J. H. Walker 
Zeno C. Tharp 
E. L. Simmons 


J. Stewart Brinsfieldt 


John C. Jernigan 


R. Leonard Carroll 


Table VI 


PRESIDENTS OF LEE COLLEGE* 


Tenures 
1918-1922 
1922-1923 
1923-1924 
1924-1930 
1930-1935; 1944-1945 
1935-1944 
1945-1948 
1948-1951 
1951-1952 
1952— 


*Called Superintendent of Education until 1943. 
Lee College was known as Bible Training School, 1918-1941; and Bible Train- 
ing School and College, 1941-1947. 


tServed 21% years; the interim was filled by Earl M. Tapley, Dean. 
Method of Selection: 


1918-1921, elected by General Assembly. 
1922-1925, nominated by Council of Twelve, elected by General Assembly. 
1926-1935, selected by Board of Education. 
1936-1941, nominated by General Council, elected by General Assembly. 
1942—selected by Board of Directors. 
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Table VII 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Name Tenure Years 
M. P. Cross 1942-1946 (94) 
J. Stewart Brinsfield 1946-1948 (22) 
J. H. Walker 1948-1952 ( 4) 
Paul H. Walker 1952— ee 


Method of Selection: 
Appointed by Executive Committee. 


Table VIII } 
NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND YOUTH DIRECTORS* 

Date Tenure Years 
Ralph E. Williams 1946-1950 ( 4) 
Lewis J. Willis 1950-1952 (+2) 
Ray H. Hughes 1952— Crt) 


*Called National Youth Director, 1946-1952; General Sunday School and Youth 
Director, 1952-1954. 


Method of Selection: 
1946-1948, appointed by Executive Committee. 
1948-1950, nominated by General Council, elected by General Assembly. 
1950-1952, appointed by Supreme Council. 
1952—nominated by General Council, elected by General Assembly. 


Table IX 
PUBLISHING HOUSE BUSINESS MANAGERS* 
Name Tenure Years 
E. C. Clark 1946-1948 (213)) 
A. M. Phillips 1948-1950 Cua) 
Cecil Bridges 1950-1955 (om) 
E. C. Thomas 155 (hs 


*Editor and Publisher served as business manager until 1946. 


Method of Selection: 
Appointed by Supreme Council. 
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Table X 
EDITORS OF THE LIGHTED PATHWAY 
Name Tenure Years 
Alda B. Harrison 1929-1948 (19) 
Charles W. Conn 1948-1952 ( 4) 
Lewis J. Willis 1952— C4) 
Method of Selection: 


Privately published until 1937. 
1937-1952, selected by Editorial and Publications Board. 
1952—appointed by Supreme Council. 


Table XI 
EDITORS OF SUNDAY SCHOOL LITERATURE* 
Name Tenure Years 
T. S. Payne 1934-1935 ( 1) 
Frank W. Lemons 1944-1946 (x53) 
W. Perdue Stanley 1954— (ay) 


*Called Editor-in-Chief of Sunday School and Youth Literature, 1944-1946; 
at which time holder of office also served as chairman of the Sunday School 
and Youth Literature Board. 
Editing the Sunday School literature was under the General Overseer until 1944, 
with the exception of the one year T. S. Payne did this work; and under the 
Editor-in-Chief in 1946-1954. 


Method of Selection: 


1934-1935, recommended by General Council, ratified by General Assembly. 
1944-1946, appointed by Executive Committee. 
1954—, selected by Editor-in-Chief and Editorial and Publications Board. 


Table XII 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF ORPHANAGE 

Name Tenure Years 
F. R. Harrawood 1943-1944 ( 1) 
J. A. Muncy 1944-1948 ( 4) 
William F. Dych 1948-1953 ( 5) 
R. R. Walker 1953— me 
Method of Selection: 


Appointed by Executive Committee. 
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Table XIII 
MUSIC EDITORS 
Name Tenures Years 
Otis L. McCoy 1934-1945; 1947-1952 (16) 
V. B. (Vep) Ellis 1945-1946;* 1952— 5} 


*Office vacant from September 1, 1946, until January 1, 1947. 


Note: A Music Committee existed from 1949 to 1952, composed of Otis L. 
McCoy, V. B. (Vep) Ellis, and S. Whitt Denson. 


Method of Selection: 
1934-1937, nominated by General Council, elected by General Assembly. 
1938-1944, selected by Editor and Publisher and Editoral and Pub- 
lications Board. 
1945—, selected by Editor-in-Chief, Editorial and Publications Board, and 
Business Manager. 


Table XIV 
OVERSEERS OF COLORED WORK 

Name Tenures Years 
Thomas J. Richardsont 1922-1923 
David LaFleur 1923-1928 ( 5) 
J. H. Curry 1928-1939 (11) 
N. S. Marcelle 1939-1945 ( 6) 
W. L. Ford 1945-1950; 1954— (ui3) 
George A. Wallace 1950-1954 ( 4) 


t Served less than one year. 


Method of Selection: _ 
Appointed by Executive Committee. 


Table XV 
WHERE THE CHURCH OF GOD IS LOCATED* 
(1954) 
Rural Areas 21% 
Under 1,000 population 20% 
1,000 to 5,000 25% 
5,000 to 25,000 . 20% 
25,000 to 100,000 7% 
100,000 to 250,000 4% 
Over 250,000 3% 


100% 


* Ascertained by actual count of local churches in every state. 


Sys 


ame 

. J. TomlinsonTf 
. J. Lee 

. S. Llewellyn 
. B. Ellis 

. S. Payne 

S. W. Latimer 
E. J. Boehmer 

J. W. Culpepper 
G. A. Fore 
Alonzo Gann 
Efford Haynes 
M. S. Lemons 
T. L. McLain 

J. A. Self 

R. P. Johnson 
M. W. Letsinger 
S. J. Heath 


E. 
JL. ‘Goins 

E. W. Williams 
S. J. Wood 

H. N. Scoggins 
J. H. Walker 
Zeno C. Tharp 
E. L. Simmons 
Earl P. Paulk 
John C. Jernigan 
H. L. Chesser 
Paul H. Walker 
A. V. Beaube 

J. D. Bright 

R. R. Walker 


Houston R. Morehead 


Charles W. Conn 
James A. Cross 
H. D. Williams 


Table XVI 


Tenures 
1922-1923 
1922-1928 
1922-1927 
1923-1924; 
1924-1932 
1926-1939 
1926-1944; 
1926-1927; 
1926-1929 
1926-1927; 
1926-1932 
1926-1929 
1926-1929 
1926-1932 
1927-1932; 
1927-19293 
1927-1929 
1929-1935; 
1929-1930 
1929-1932; 
1929-1932 
1930-1932 
1935-1944 
1937-19443 
1939-1942; 
1941-1944 
1944-1948; 
1944-1954 
1944-1945 
1944-1945 
1944-1945 
1946-1950 
1950— 
1952— 
1954— 
1954— 
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GENERAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE* 


1926-1932 
1945-1946 
1929-1932 


1929-1932 


1937-1944 
1930-1931 


1942-1944 


1944-1945 


1948— 
1944-1945 


1952-1954 


*Called Executive Council, 1922-1926; State Overseer Appointing Board, 1926- 


1952. 


+ Until 1922 the General Overseer made all decisions and appointments alone. 
The General Overseer is always chairman of the Executive Committee. With 


him have served: 


1922-1926, the Superintendent of Education, and Editor and Publisher—total 3. 
1926-1932, the Council of Twelve—total 13. 
1932-1937, the General Secretary-Treasurer, and Editor and Publisher—total 3. 
1937-1941, the same, plus Assistant General Overseer and Superintendent of 
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Education—total 5. 

1941-1944, the same, plus Second Assistant General Overseer—total 6. 
1944-1945, six Assistant General Overseers—total 7. 

1945-1952, Assistant General Overseer and General Secretary-Treasurer— total 3. 
1952—, the same, plus another Assistant General Overseer, and Editor-in-Chief 
—total 5. 


Method of Selection: 
Look under the offices of those who compose the Executive Committee at 
any desired period. 


Table XVII 
GENERAL TRUSTEES 
Name Tenures Years 
J. S. Llewellyn 1916-1927 (11) 
M. S. Lemons 1916-1929 (13) 
T. L. McLain 1916-1937 (21) 
George T. Brouayer 1916-1923 C7) 
T. S. Payne 1916-1936 (20) 
J. B. Ellis 1923-1924 Cir) 
S. W. Latimer 1924-1940 (16) 
E. M. Ellis 1927-1946 (19) 
I. C. Barrett 1929-1939 (10) 
E. J. Boehmer 1936-1945; 1952-1953 (10) 
E. W. Williams 1937-1944 Cuz) 
Glover P. Ledford 1939— ay, 
R. P. Johnson 1940-1943 ( 3) 
W. J. Milligan 1943-1945 (32) 
E. C. Clark 1944-1950 ( 6) 
T. W. Godwin 1945-1952 7) 
J. A. Bixler 1945-1952 €-7) 
J. A. Muncy 1946-1952 ( 6) 
Cecil Bridges 1950— €) 
Lee Bell 1952— (43) 
Luther Carroll 1952— Gey) 
Russell Fowler me ee (") 


Method of Selection: 
1916-1942, appointed by General Overseer. 
1943—appointed by Executive Committee. 
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Table XVIII 
THE SUPREME COUNCIL* 


The Supreme Council is composed of the General Executive Committee with 
a Council of Twelve who sit in joint session semi-annually. A comparison of 
this table with that of the General Executive Committee will reveal the years 
any individual served on the Supreme Council as a member of the Executive 
Committee or as one of the twelve councillors. 


Name Tenures Years 
A. J. Tomlinson 1917-1923 ( 6) 
F. J. Leet 1917-1928 (11) 
T. L. McLain 1917-1929 (12) 
T. S. Payne 1917-1941 (24) 
M.S. Lemons 1917-1929 (12) 
J. B. Ellis 1917-1932 (15) 
Sam C. Perry 1917-1924 Ci) 
M. S. Haynes 1917-1924 C27) 
George T. Brouayerf 1917-1923 ( 6) 
S. W. Latimer 1917-1941 (24) 
E. J. Boehmer 1917-1946 (29) 
S. O. Gillaspiet 1917-1923 ( 6) 
J. S. Llewellyn 1917-1927 (10) 
Alonzo Gann 1924-1927; 1929-1932 ( 6) 
John Attey 1924-1926 (2) 
G. A. Fore 1924-1929 (59 
Efford Haynes 1924-1935 (11) 
J. A. Self 1924-1933 ( 9) 
J. W. Culpepper 1926-1927; 1929-1934 ( 6) 
R. P. Johnson 1927-1948; 1950-1954 (25) 
M. W. Letsinger 1927-1929; 1930-1931 (3) 
S. J. Heath 1927-1929 (2) 
E. C. Clark 1929-1948 (19) 
J. L. Goins 1929-1930 ( 1) 
E. W. Williams 1929-1942; 1943-1948 (18) 
S. J. Wood 1929-1933; 1934-1939 ( 9) 
H. N. Scoggins 1930-1935 (5) 
Zeno C. Tharp 1932-1934; 1935— 7) 
J. H. Curry 1932-1938 ( 6) 
E. M. Ellis 1933-19353 1938-1943; 1944-1945; 1948-1952; 1954— ( ) 
Paul H. Walker 1933-1937; 1942-1948; 1950-1954 (14) 
J. H. Walker 1934-1948; 1950-1954 (18) 
John C. Jernigan 1935-1954 (19) 
John L. Stephens 1935-1939 ( 4) 
R. R. Walker 1937-1944; 1945-1954 (16) 
Earl P. Paulk 1939-1945; 1946-1950; 1952— COB) 
E. L. Simmons 1939-1948; 1950-1952 (11) 
H. L. Chesser 1941— Cae) 
M. P. Cross 1941-1943 ( 2) 
A. V. Beaube 1942-1948; 1950-1952,” ( 8) 
J. D. Bright 1943-1946; 1948-1952; 1954— Cy 
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B. L. Hicks 1942-1945 (ire) 
F. W. Lemons 1942-1946; 1948-1950 ( 6) 
U. D. Tidwell 1942-1946 (ca) 
Clyde C. Cox 1943-1945 rd) 
J. T. Roberts 1943-1946; 1948- 1952; 1954— Cire) 
J. Stewart Brinsfield 1946-1950 ( 4) 
Houston R. Morehead 1946— Ge ii 
Albert H. Batts 1948-1950 ( 2) 
W. E. Johnson 1948-19523; 1954— Ci} 
James L. Slay 1948-1952; 1954— i oe) 
A. M. Phillips 1948-1952 ( 4) 
Charles W. Conn 1952—— Ci) 
James A. Cross 1952— Gi) 
H. D. Williams 1952— Ch) 
John L. Byrd 1952—— Gain) 
T. W. Godwint 1952-1953 Gia) 
J. H. Hughes 1952— Gy 
Wade H. Horton 1952— (hi) 
L. H. Aultman 1954— a 
J. Frank Spivey 1954— Gis) 


*Called Council of Elders until 1929. 

fAt the time of the 1923 impeachment of A. J. Tomlinson, F. J. Lee was elected 
General Overseer. George T. Brouayer and S. O. Gillaspie were impeached be- 
cause of disloyalty to the Church. These three council seats were not filled until 
the Assembly of 1924. 

{The first council member to die in office. 


Method of Selecting the Twelve Councillors: 
1917-1925, the General Overseer selected two, then the General Overseer 
with these two selected the remaining ten. 
1926, elected by the General Council in groups of three, who served four 
year terms, expiring alternately, so that each year only three councillors 
needed to be selected. 
1927-1928, the three men to be elected were chosen by the Councils of 
Twelve and Seventy from six names nominated by the General Overseer. 
1929, the General Overseer selected 1, the General Assembly selected 1, 
total 2; these 2 councillors then selected 1, total 3; the 3 councillors se- 
lected 2, total 5; the five councillors selected 2, total 7; the seven councillors 
selected 2, total 9; the nine councillors selected 3, for the total of 12. 
1930—, elected by the General Council. 
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Table XIX 
EDITORIAL AND PUBLICATIONS BOARD* 


Name Tenures Years 
A. J. Tomlinson 1910-1916 ( 6) 
T. L. McLain I9I0-I1916; 1926-1930 (10) 
F. J. Lee IQIO-I922 (12) 
M. S. Lemons I9IO-1916; I919-1922 ( 9) 
Sam C. Perry I9Io-1916 ( 6) 
A. J. Lawson 1910-1922 (12) 
George T. Brouayer IQI0-1922 (12) 
R. M. Singleton circa 1913-1916 Gia) 
N43 Scott circa 1913-1919 ( 6) 
T. S. Payne 1916-1922 ( 6) 
Louis Purcell 1926-1927 Cen) 
E. C. Clark 1926-1927 GF o 
W.S. Wilemon 1926-1927 C2) 
J. W. Culpepper 1926-1927 (or) 
E. M. Ellis 1927-1930 ( 3) 
George D. Lemons 1927-1930 Gr2) 
W. D. Childers 1927-1930 ( 3) 
I. C. Barrett 1927-1930 ( 3) 
Zeno C. Tharp 1935-1941 ( 6) 
R. R. Walker 1935-1937 G2) 
M. P. Cross 1935-1938 ( 3) 
R. P. Johnson 1937-1939 (73) 
E. L. Simmons 1938-1939; 1950— Gre) 
John C. Jernigan 1939-1941 (2) 
Earl P. Paulk 1939-1942 (33) 
J. D. Bright 1941-1942 Cyr) 
Robert E. Blackwood 1941-1942 (or) 
A. V. Beaube 1942-1944 ( 2) 
Linwood Jacobs 1942-1943 ( 1) 
W. E. Johnson 1942-1944 (22) 
A. H. Batts 1943-1946 ( 3) 
L. W. McIntyre 1944-1945 OE 3) 
J. A. Bixler 1944-1950 ( 6) 
J. D. Free 1945-1946 (2) 
James L. Slay 1946-1950 (=2) 
D. C. Boatwright 1946-1948 (3) 
T. W. Godwin 1946-1952 ( 6) 
S. Whitt Denson 1946-1952 (6) 
V. D. Combs 1948-1954 ( 6) 
W. P. Stallings 1950— (7) 
H. D. Williams 1952-1954 ( 2) 
W. J. (Bill) Brown 1952— C 
J. Frank Spivey 1954— (79) 
Marshall E. Roberson 1954— C3) 
H. T. Statum 1954— C9 
E. O. Byington 1954— (a 
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*Called Publishing Committee until 1930; Publishing Interest Committee, 1935- 
1946. 

The Publishing Committee was discontinued in 1922, and reactivated in 1926; 
it was discontinued in 1930, and reactivated as Publishing Interest Committee 
in 1935. 


Method of Selection: 
1910-1922, elected by General Assembly. 
1926, the General Overseer selected the first man, the Council of Twelve 
selected the second man, and the Council of Seventy selected the third. 
These three board members then selected the remaining two men. 
1927-1930; 1935-1942 appointed by General Overseer. 
1943—appointed by the Executive Committee. 


Table XX 
NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND YOUTH BOARD* 


Name Tenures Years 
Ralph E. Williams 1946-1952 ( 6) 
Paul Stallings 1946-1950 ( 4) 
Robert Johnson 1946-1948 ( 2) 
E. T. Stacy 1946-1948 ( 2) 
Manuel F. Campbell tT 1946 

Brady Dennis 1947-1952 ( 5) 
Lewis J. Willis 1948-1954 ( 6) 
Ray H. Hughes 1948— Go) 
L. E. Painter 1950-1952 ( 2) 
J. Newby Thompson 1952— Gi) 
O. W. Polen 1952-1954 ( 2) 
Earl P. Paulk, Jr. 1952— (3) 
Earl T. Golden 1954— Gey 
Fred Jernigan 1954— (, 


*Called National Youth Board, 1946-1952; General Sunday School and Youth 
Board, 1952-1954. 
tServed less than one year. 


Method of Selection: 
Appointed by Executive Committee. 
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Name 

R. P. Johnson 

E. L. Simmons 

E. M. Ellis 

M. W. Letsinger 
M. P. Cross 

J. P. Hughes 

E. W. Williams 
Zeno C. Tharp 

E. C. Clark 

T. M. McClendon 
E. E. Winters 
Earl P. Paulk 

H. L. Chesser 

J. Stewart Brinsfield 
John C. Jernigan 
Carl Hughes 
George D. Lemons 
J. L. Goins 

Paul H. Walker 
A. M. Phillips 
Wade H. Horton 
J. H. Hughes 
Raymond Morse 
W. E. Johnson 

J. H. Walker 

S. E. Jennings 

D. A. Biggs 


Method of Selection: 
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Table XXI 
MISSIONS BOARD 

Tenures Years 
1926-1930 ( 4) 
1926-1930 ( 4) 
1926-1932 ( 6) 
1926-1929 ( 3) 
1926-1942; 1946-1952 (22) 
1929-1936 ( 7) 
1930-1941 (11) 
1930-1945 (15) 
1932-1944 (12) 
1936-1939; 1945-1948 ( 6) 
1939-1941 ( 2) 
1941-1943; 1952— C9 
1941-1944 ( 3) 
1942-1946 ( 4) 
1943-1944 ( 1x) 
1944-1945 ( x) 
1944-1950 ( 6) 
1944-1946 ( 2) 
1945-1952 ay} 
1946— (a) 
1948-1953 ( 5) 
1950-1952 ( 2) 
1950— (y) 
I950— Chg) 
1952— Cis) 
1952— Ce) 
1953— Cx; 


1926, the General Overseer selected the first man, Council of Twelve the 
second, Council of Seventy the third, then the three board members se- 
lected the remaining two men. 

1927-1942, appointed by General Overseer. 
1943—appointed by Executive Committee. 
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Name 

J. B. Ellis 

J. S. Llewellyn 
T. L. McLain 
F. J. Lee 

S. W. Latimertf 
I. C. BarrettT 

E. J. Boehmer 
R. R. Walker 
Zeno C. Tharp 
M. P. Cross 

W. J. Milligan 
D. B. Yow 

E. L. Simmons 
John C. Jernigan 
J. D. Bright 
Russell Huff 

F. R. Harrawood 
Robert E. Blackwood 
L. H. Aultman 
U. D. Tidwell 
E. M. Ellis 

T. A. Richard 
James A. Cross 
John D. Smith 
E. C. Clark 

J. M. Baldree 

J. Frank Spivey 
Houston R. Morehead 
William F. Dych 
John E. Douglas 
H. L. Chesser 

C. B. Godsey 
Howard Russell 
Cleo Watts 

C. H. Webb 

H. D. Williams 
B. L. Alford 
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Table XXII 
ORPHANAGE BOARD 
Tenures Years 
circa 1920-1924 ( 4) 
circa 1920-1927 ag) 
circa 1920-1927; 1929-1931 ( 9) 
1924-1928 ( 4) 
1927-1935 ( 8) 
1927-1935 ( 8) 
1931-19353 1943-1944 ( 5) 
1935-1939; 1946]-1953 (11) 
1935-1939 ( 4) 
1935-1936 is) 
1936-1938 G2) 
1938-1941 ( 3) 
1939-1941 ( 2) 
1939-1941 ( 2) 
1941-1942 ( 1) 
1941-1943 ( 2) 
1941-1943 ( 2) 
1942-1943 Cp 
1943-1944 ( 1) 
1943-1946 ( 3) 
1944-1945 C&S) 
1944-1945 ( 1) 
1945-1950 ( 5) 
1945-1950 ( 5) 
1946-1948 ( 2) 
1948-1954 ( 6) 
1950-1954 ( 4) 
1950-1952 ( 2) 
1950-1952 (2) 
1952-1954 (2) 
1952-1954 ( 2) 
1953-1954 Oy 
1954— One. 
1954— feel) 
1954— (ia) 
1954— GAD. 
1954— ON 


tAppointed by General Overseer between Assemblies, ratified by Assembly of 


1928. 


{Since 1946, the General Secretary-Treasurer has been an automatic member 


of the Orphanage Board. 


Method of Selection: 


1920-1942, appointed by General Overseer. 
1943—, appointed by Executive Committee. 
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Table XXIII 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, LEE COLLEGE* 


Name Tenures Years 
J. B. Ellis 1926-1928 ( 2) 
Frank W. Lemons 1926-1929; 1942-1946 ( 7) 
Alonzo Gann 1926-1936 (10) 
J. A. Muncy 1926-1936 (10) 
P. Fo Fritz 1926-1936 (10) 
E. M. Ellis 1928-1936 ( 8) 
H. L. Whittington 1929-1936 ( 7) 
U. D. Tidwell 1936-1943; 1946-1948 ( 9) 
Sam C. Perry 1936-1938 (32) 
Robert Bell 1936-1938 Ona) 
E. C, Clark 1938-19423; 1945-1946 (as) 
R. P. Johnson 1938-1941 G3) 
M. P. Cross 1940-1942 (2) 
E. M. Tapley 1940-1945 Gas) 
J. D. Bright 1941-1944 ( 3) 
J. T. Roberts 1942-1944 (523) 
B. L. Hicks 1943-1944 (x) 
R. R. Walker 1944-1946 (2) 
J. H. Hughes 1944-1946 Cis) 
C. J. Hindmon 1944-1952 ( 8) 
J. H. Walker 1946-1948 (2) 
A. V. Beaube 1946-1950 (4) 
Houston R. Morehead 1946-1950 ( 4) 
H. D. Williams 1948-1952 ( 4) 
L. H. Aultman 1948— Cus) 
James A. Cross 1950-1954 ( 4) 
John L. Byrd I1950— Cay) 
John L. Meares 1952— (eo 
D. C. Boatwright 1952— (ie) 
H. L. Chesser 1954— (i) 


*Called Board of Education, 1926-1936. 


Method of Selection: 


1926, the General Overseer selected the first man, the Council of Twelve 
the second, the Council of Seventy the third, then the three board mem- 
bers selected the remaining two men. 


1927-1942, appointed by General Overseer. 
1943—, appointed by Executive Committee 
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Table XXIV 
CHRONOLOGY OF COUNTRIES ENTERED 


United States 
Bahama Islands 
West Indies 
Jamaica 

Canada 

Mexico 

Haiti 

Barbados 
Dominica 
Guatemala 
Grand Turks Island 
Germany 

India 

Panama 

China 

Hawaii 

Africa (Angola) 
Bermuda 
Dominican Republic 
San Salvador 

St. Vincent) 

St. Lucia) 

St. Kitts ) 
Cuba 

British Guiana 
Argentina 
British Honduras 
Alaska 

Puerto Rico 
Philippine Islands 
Middle East (Egypt, Palestine, and Cyprus) 
Uruguay 

Virgin Islands 
Peru 

Brazil 

Tunisia 

Nigeria 

Japan 

Sicily 

Chile 

Spain 


1886 
I9IO 
1917 
1924 
1929 
1932 
1933 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1937 
1937 
1937 
1939 
1939 
1940 


1941 


1942 
1942 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1954 
1954 


Sie 


ate 
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Table XXV 


YOUTH CONGRESS DATES AND PLACES 


National 

August 27-29, 1946 
Regional 

March 24-26, 1948 
April 1-3, 1948 
April 8-10, 1948 
May 7-9, 1948 
June 7-10, 1949 
August 16-19, 1949 
August 23-26, 1949 


August 30-September 1, 1949 


October 13-16, 1949 
May 29-31, 1951 
July 31-August 2, 1951 
August 7-9, 1951 
August 14-16, 1951 
August 28-30, 1951 
October 12-14, 1951 
March 25-27, 1953 
April 1-3, 1953 
April 22-24, 1953 
May 6-8, 1953 

May 13-15, 1953 
May 20-22, 1953 
September 2-4, 1953 
March 8-10, 1955 
March 22-24, 1955 
April 5-7, 1955 
April 19-21, 1955 
May 3-5, 1955 

May 17-19, 1955 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Macon, Georgia 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lemmon, South Dakota 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Atlanta, Georgia 
Coffeyville, Kansas 
Fresno, California 

Minot, North Dakota 
Canton, Ohio 

Dallas, Texas 

Phoenix, Arizona 
Yakima, Washington 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Minot, North Dakota 
Santa Ana, California 
Yakima, Washington 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Detroit, Michigan 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Lemmon, South Dakota 
Fresno, California 

Minot, North Dakota 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Hagerstown, Maryland 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Akron, Ohio 


Table XXVI 


CHURCH OF GOD PERIODICALS 


Church of God Evangel 
The Lighted Pathway 
Macedonian Call 

The Pilot 


Church of God Gospel Herald 


Christian Challenge Series 


GENERAL 
(Official church organ) 
(Family - Youth) 
(Missionary) 
(Youth Workers) 
(Negro) 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


weekly 
monthly 
quarterly 
quarterly 
monthly 


(Teachers’ and students’ helps for all depart- 


ments) 


STATE 


Every state has its own monthly publication, published in the interest of its work. 
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Table XXVII 
PRESIDENTS OF NORTHWEST BIBLE AND MUSIC ACADEMY 
Name Tenures Years 
F. W. Lemons 1935-1937 Cr2) 
D. C. Boatwright 1937-1939 ( 2) 
Glyndon Logsdon 1939-1943; 1944-1945 ( 5) 
E. E. Coleman 1943-1944 ( 1) 
C. C. McAfee 1946-1948 (73) 
T. M. McClendon 1948-1949 Gir) 
Glynn C. Pettyjohn 1949-1951 (2) 
M. G. McLuhan 1951-1953 (2) 
L. E. Painter 1953— Chit) 


Note: Acknowledgement is given to L. E. Painter for his assistance in the 
preparation of this table. 


Table XXVIII 
PRESIDENTS OF INTERNATIONAL BIBLE COLLEGE 


Name Tenure Years 
J. W. Bruce 1936-1941 ( 5) 
H. B. Lane 1941-1942 ( 1) 
Wm. Pospisil 1942-1946 ( 4) 
James B. Reesor 1946-1949 Gis) 
J. A. Rafferty 1949-1950 (in) 
Ralph Brostrom 1950-1952 ( 2) 
Darrell L. Lindsay 1952— (ei) 


Note: Acknowledgement is given to William H. Pratt for his assistance in the 
preparation of this table. 


Table XXIX 
PRESIDENTS OF WEST COAST BIBLE SCHOOL 
Name Tenure Years 
J. H. Hughest 1949-1950 (iz) 
H. B. Ramsey 1950-1954 ( 4) 
Ralph E. Williams 1954— Gin} 


tJ. H. Hughes served as President from the opening of the school, February 16, 
1949, until the Assembly of 1950—or one and a half years. 

Note: Acknowledgement is given to Ralph E. Williams for his assistance in the 
preparation of this table. 
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Table XXX 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF FOREIGN FIELDS* 


Bahama Islands 
1911—R. M. Evans 
1913—Milton Padgett 
1916—W. H. Cross 
1917—Milton Padgett 
1925—W. V. Eneas 
1926—S. B. Pinder 
1931—W. D. Childers 
1932—W. E. Raney 
1934—W. R. Franks 
1940—Carl J. Hughes 
1943—J. B. Camp 
1944—Henry C. Stoppe 
1952—M. W. Patterson 


West IndiesT 

1917—J. A. Joseph 
1945—Carl J. Hughes 
1950—Henry C. Stoppe 
1954—A. W. Brummett 


Jamaica 

1924—E. E. Simmons 
1925—T. A. Sears 
1928—Z. R. Thomas 
1935—H. A. Hudson 
1940—J. B. Camp 
1943—F. J. Thibodeau 
1944—D. L. Lemons 
1946—Leslie M. Gilpin 
1948—Henry C. Stoppe 
1951—A. W. Brummett 
1954—Preston F. Taylor 


Mexico 

1932—J. H. Ingram 
1941—J. W. Archer 
1943—David G. Ruesga 
1948—Vessie D. Hargrave 


Haiti 
1933—J. Vital Herne 
1938—John P. Kluzit 


1948—J. Herbert Walker, Jr. 


1950—Paul T. Nance 
1951—James M. Beaty 
1953—Wayne Heil 


Barbados 

1936—J. H. Marshall 
1939—]J. B. Winter 
1949—Luke R. Summers 


Dominica 
1936—J. H. Marshall 
1948—Ramon Fontaine 


Guatemala 

1936—C. T. Furman 
1942—P. D. Hoggatt 
1948—Thomas Pullin 


Grand Turks Island 
1936—A. W. Rigsby 
1940—J. B. Camp 
1943—F. J. Thibodeau 
1948—O. O. Wolfe 


Germany 
1936—Herman Lauster 
1950—R. R. Seyda 
1952—Herman Lauster 


India 

1936—Robert F. Cook 
1950—C. E. French 
1952—Wnm. Pospisil 


Panama 
1936—Bolivar DeSouza 
1946—A. J. Angvick 


Central America 
1936—J. H. Ingram 
1939—H. S. Syverson 
1946—A. J. Angvick 


China 
1937—Paul C. Pittt 


Hawaii 

1937—Fred Litton 
1943—J. H. Ingram 
1945—Grier Hawkins 
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1948—A. W. Brummett 
1951—Grier Hawkins 
1954—Lovell R. Carey 


Africa (Angola) 
1937—Edmond Stark 
1950—T. D. Mooneyham 


Bermuda 

1939—Carl J. Hughes 
1944—Absolam Bean 
1946—S. A. Robertson 
1952—]J. W. Brummett 


Dominican Republic 
1939—John P. Kluzit 
1944—J. W. Archer 
1945—J. H. Ingram 
1950—James M. Beaty 
1952—W. D. Alton 


South Americaft 
1939—J. H. Ingram 
1945—Vessie D. Hargrave 


San Salvador 
1940—H. S. Syverson 


St. Vincent, St. Lucia, St. Kitts 


1941—J. B. Winter 
1948—C. A. Nurse 


Cuba 

1946—J. H. Ingram: 
1948—Alberto Blanco 
1950—E. F. McLean 


British Guiana 
1942—J. B. Winter 


Argentina 
1942—Marco Mazzucco 


British Honduras 
1943—Fred R. Litton 


Alaska 
1944—George Savchenko 
1948—J. H. Davis 


Puerto Rico 
1944—C. E. French 
1946—Antonio Collazo 


Philippine Islands 
1945—Frank Porada 
1952—F. R. Cortez 
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Middle East (Egypt, Palestine, Cyprus) 


1946—D. B. Hatfield 
1954—J. Robert Doby 


Uruguay 
1946—Marco Mazzucco 


Virgin Islands 
1946—Henry C. Stoppe 
1948—G. L. Stilwell 
1950—Luke Summers 
1951—Sixto Molina 
1953—John Goodyear 


Nigeria 
1952—Rex N. Green 
1954—T. D. Mooneyham 


Brazil 
1952—A. J. Widmer 
1954— Wayne McAfee 


Japan 
1952—L. E. Heil 


Peru 
1952—A. S. Erickson 
1954—C. E. French 


Sicily 
1952—Lorenzo Sottosanti 


Chile 
1954—Edmund Outhouse 


Note: Acknowledgement is given to George R. Cook for his assistance in the 


preparation of this table. 


* Available records show the years of appointment but do not show the expiration 
of the missionary terms. In practically every instance each term ceased with the 
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new appointment. While there have been two or three exceptions, it may be 
considered that the year of each new appointment marked the end of the pre- 
ceding appointment. 

tIn 1945 the West Indies and the Latin American countries were placed under 
individual supervisors who in turn were under the jurisdiction of field superin- 
tendents. 

tOur work in China fell behind the iron curtain in 1940, and our last communi- 
cations to our workers were returned marked, “Letters not called for.” 


Table XXXI 


COUNCIL OF SEVENTY 
Existed 1921-1929. Known popularly as “The Other Seventy” 


(Alphabetical Listing) 
Name Tenures Years 
Asher, George 1924-1929 Ges) 
Attey, John 1921-1923 (ao) 
Barrett, I. C. 1922-1929 (9) 
Beard, S. F. 1925-1929 (ua) 
Blackwood, Roy E. 1925-1929 ( 4) 
Brabson, I. H. 1926-1929 Cua 
Brooks, J. H. 1921-1923 ( 2) 
Brown, J. A. 1924-1929 ( 5) 
Bryant, W. F. 1921-1929 ( 8) 
Burk, John 1921-1929 ( 8) 
Byerly, T. J. 1921-1923 (2) 
Cantrell, S. L. 1923-1929 ( 6) 
Capshaw, W. A. 1921-1922 Cig) 
Churchhill, C. A. 1921-1922 ( 1x) 
Clark, E. C. 1926-1929 (3) 
Cline, James 1922-1929 ( 7) 
Coats, J. C. 1923-1929 ( 6) 
Cross, M. P. 1922-1929 ( 7) 
Cross, W. H. 1921-1926 ( 5) 
Crowder, F. J. 1921-1923 ( 2) 
Culpepper, E. B. 1921-1929 ( 8) 
Culpepper, J. W. 1921-1926; 1927-1929 G17) 
Curry, J. H. 1923-1929 ( 6) 
Curtis, C. R. 1921-1929 ( 8) 
Danehower, Jesse 1923-1929 ( 6) 
Daniel, S. C. 1924-1929 Cus) 
Davis, J. A. 1921-1925 ( 4) 
Doss, B. H. 1921-1923 (\32)) 
Drake, M. E. 1922-1929 ( 7) 
Dunn, G. C. 1922-1929 Gy) 
Edmonds, A. G. 1923-1924 (ip) 
Ellis, E. M. 1922-1929 ( 7) 
Eneas, W. V. 1921-1924; 1926-1929 ( 6) 
Fielden, R. A. 1922-1925 Gis% 
Ford, T. S. 1921-1929 ( 8) 
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Franks, W. R. 
Brite bee: 
Gammon, F. W. 
Gann, Alonzo 
Gault, E. C. 
Goins, J. L. 
Grisom, C. M. 


Hadsock, Perry W. 


Heath, S. J. 
Helton, H. B. 
Hicks, B. L. 
Hindmon, Walter 
Hipps, J. A. 
Hockett, W. C. 
Holcomb, D. R. 
Hopkins, E. D. 
Jenkins, A. L. 
Jernigan, John C. 
Johnson, R. P. 
LaFleur, David 
Lentz, J. C. 
Letsinger, M. W. 
Lynch, J. C. 
Marks, I. H. 
Marlow, Guy 
Martin, W. M. 


McClendon, T. M. 


Messer, W. R. 


Middlebrook, T. J. 


Milligan, T. J. 
Mullen, J. W. 
Muncy, J. A. 
Murphy, H. J. 
Murray, J. W. 
Nelson, J. W. 
Padilla, Juan 
Padgett, C. M. 
Padgett, J. C. 
Padgett, Milton 
Penny,.J. 1; 
Piakley, F..L. 
Poteat, H. W. 
Pressgrove, H. A. 
Priest, J. T. 
Randall, C. H. 
Raney, W. E. 
Rembert, W. G. 
Richard, T. A. 
Richardson, T. J. 
Rider, E. C. 
Robinson, R. S. 


1921-1929 
1921-1929 
1921-1923 


1921-1923; 1927-1929 


1923-1926 
1926-1929 
1921-1922 
1923-1925 
1921-1927 
1923-1929 
1925-1929 
1925-1926 
1923-1929 
1921-1923 
1921-1922 
1921-1929 
1921-1929 
1926-1929 
1921-1927 
1923-1929 
1924-1929 
1921-1927 
1923-1924 
1921-1929 
1922-1923 
1921-1929 
1921-1929 
1921-1922 
1921-1925 
1926-1929 
1921-1929 
1923-1929 
1922-1923 
1921-1923 
1921-1929 
1921-1922 
1921-1929 
1921-1929 
1921-1926 
1922-1929 
1921-1923 
1924-1929 
1921-1923 
1921-1923 
1921-1923 
1921-1929 
1921-1929 
1921-1929 
1921-1923 
1921-1923 
I92I-1929 


( x) 
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Rogers, Jesse 
Rogers, W. H. 
Rouse, O. R. 
Rumler, W. M. 


Scarbrough, E. C. 


Scoggins, H. N. 
Self, J. A. 
Sewell, J. B. 
Simmons, E. E. 
Simmons, E. L. 
Simmons, H. B. 
Simpson, Z. D. 
Smith, E. C. 


Smith, Thomas B. 


Smith, Starling 
Stallings, W. M. 


Stephens, John L. 


Tharp, Zeno C. 
Thomas, Z. R. 
Tidwell, U. D. 
Trim, H. L. 
Turner, L. L. 
Vaught, L. L. 
Viney, J. M. 
Waldron, F. M. 
Walker, W. A. 
Wilemon, W. S. 
Williams, E. W. 
Wood, S. J. 
Yates, John O. 


J. B. Ellis 

E. J. Boehmer 
Alonzo Gann 

T. S. Payne 
John Attey 
Efford Haynes 
M. W. Letsinger 
J. A. Self 
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1921-1922 9) 
1921-1926 ( 5) 
1921-1929 (OE: 
1921-1929 ( 8) 
1923-1925 ( 2) 
1921-1929 ( 8) 
1921-1923 (C5) 
1923-1924 ke’) 
1921-1929 ( 8) 
1921-1929 ( 8) 
1921-1929 ( 8) 
1921-1929 (.\3) 
1921-1924 ( 3) 
1921-1922 Cem) 
1923-1929 ( 6) 
IQ2I-1922 ( 1) 
1921-1929 ( 8) 
1923-1929 ( 6) 
1921-1929 ( 8) 
1926-1929 ( 3) 
1921-1929 ( 8) 
1921-1929 ( 8) 
1923-1929 ( 6) 
1923-1926 (3) 
1927-1929 (2) 
1921-1922 Cox) 
1921-1929 ( 8) 
1925-1929 ( 4) 
1923-1929 ( 6) 
1921-1923 ( 2) 
Table XXXII 
SUPREME JUDGES-COURT OF JUSTICE 
Existed 1921-1932 

Tenures Years 
1921-1924; 1927-1929 © ( 5) 
1921-1923 ( 2) 
1921-1927 ( 6) 
1921-1927 ( 6) 
1921-1927 ( 6) 
1921-1924; 1928-1931 ( 6) 
1921-1927 ( 6) 
1923-1927; 1928-1931 (imp 
1924-1927 ( 3) 
1924-1925 ( 1) 
1925-1927 ( 2) 
1927-1928 (2) 
1927-1932 ( 5) 


. W. Culpepper 
. C. Clark 

. M. Waldron 
. N. Scoggins 


Date 


1886T 
1896 
1902 
1903 
1904 
I9IO 
IQII 
IgI2 
1913 
I9I4 
IQI5 
1916 
1917 
I9I9 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1927-1928 
1927-1932 
1927-1932 
1927-1932 
1929-1932 
1931-1932 
1931-1932 


Table XXXIII 


CHURCH OF GOD MEMBERSHIP 


Total 


8 

circa 130 
circa 20 
circa 25 
circa 39 
1,005 
1,855 
2,323 
3,116 
4,568 
6,503 
8,059 
10,566 
12,768 
15,051 
18,998 
21,673 
23,008 
24,220 
25,221 
25,410 
25,819 
24,902 
25,853 
27,149 
30,840 
43,439 
48,638 
49,310 
52,913 
64,614 
75,223 
64,215 
70,423 
83,552 


U. S. and Canada 


8 

circa 130 
circa 20 
circa 25 
circa 39 
1,005 
1,855 
2,294 
3,056 
4,339 
6,159 
7,690 
10,076 
12,341 
14,606 
18,564 
21,076 
22,394 
23,560 
24,871 
25,000 
25,340 
24,332 
24,891 
25,901 
29,354 
41,680 
46,735 
46,923 
49,644 
57,417 
63,229 
551424 
58,823 
63,216 


Foreign South Africa 


340 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
IQ5I 
1952 
1953 
1954 


80,022 

81,508 

83,670 

91,078 
101,441 
115,978 
125,921 
135,452 
160,924 
174,960 
220,780 
229,836 
247,297 
263,676 


61,660 
61,762 
62,487 
67,137 
72,096 
77,926 
84,598 
93,315 
100,439 
115,425 
122,156 
127,151 
132,343 
138,349 


Like a Mighty Army 


18,362 
20,043 
Zi sTos 
23,941 
29,345 
38,052 
41,323 
42,137 
60,485 
59,535 
68,624 
63,428 
65,697 
68,488 


30,000 
39,257 
49,257 
56,839 


tNo accurate records were kept or statistical reports made until rgro. 


Date 
IQII 
1912 
1913 
1914 
IQgrs 
1916 
IQI7 
I9I9Q 
1920 
19g2rf 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


Table XXXIV 


GENERAL CHURCH RECEIPTS* 


Tithe of Tithes** 


149.12 
206.82 
484.86 
491.19 

10,210.09 

16,330.23 

7955-76 

10,612.66 

13,358.13 

11,597-17 

15,203.40 

165352.27 

17,008.94 

19,366.28 

22,163.97 

22,308.74 

19,250.58 

16,550.32 

16,840.86 

25,767.49 

29,351.80 

375502122 

47,117.73 

43,049.64 

60,795.68 


21.05 
22.55 


91.48 
196.58 
141.96 

1,015.72 
2,890.18 
1,926.19 
1,155.83 
975.88 
3,121-79 
2,966.13 
1,817.14 
1,747.64 
4,925.17 
2,205.95 
2 DAS sZt 
2,476.18 
2,270.63 
3,308.59 
3,682.36 
6,533-37 
7259-55 
14,719.85 
27,299.29 
28,429.74 
38,713.99 


Foreign Missions 


Orphanaget 


7,981.08 
3,682.04 
6,780.58 
12,251.48 
9,060.88 
12,495.88 
9,617.65 
10,014.74 
10,811.51 
9,925.43 
8,527.56 
7,737-33 
7,364.38 
10,460.61 
11,266.75 
12,592.11 
16,370.48 
15,692.57 
21,939.85 


Tables 341 
1940 63,526.34 53,963.30 24,354.14 
1941 79,544.40 83,101.89 34,668.01 
1942 117,549.29 106,665.19 64,486.46 
1943 154,938.68 54,277.21 84,703-73 
1944 208,452.79 170,229.61 157,040.82 
1945 249,740.42 214,453.21 151,900.75 
1946 269,248.92 340,848.54 165,467.76 
1947 299,635.81 195,425.33 131,324.94 
1948 346,467.43 295,778.36 149,644.86 
1949 380,238.69 263,682.30 146,959.11 
1950 386,540.01 264,216.98 146,936.33 
I95I 510,893.04 348,916.21 191,178.90 
1952 521,902.20 341,222742 186,878.50 
1953 642,148.81 440,162.85 205,243.66 
1954 649,254.26 535,171.07 238,470.68 


*This table lists the tithes and contributions from the constituency of the Church 
only, not the total receipts. 

**Tithe of tithes is a term designating the one-tenth of local church tithes sent 
to the General Church Headquarters. 

Figures given for years 1924-1928 represent total receipts, since receipts 
from churches and individuals were not itemized. 

{From January, 1921, to July, 1922, all local tithes were sent to Headquarters 
and distributed among the preachers. The tithe of tithes listed here is 10% of 
total tithes received during this period, plus the customary receipts after the 
system was changed in 1922. 
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360 Like a Mighty Army 


NOTES TO STATE OVERSEERS’ TABLE 


*Appointed between Assemblies. 
**Not officially appointed, but supervised the state work. 
{Replaced former overseer between Assemblies. 
t {Central Canada refers to Ontario. 
{Eastern Canada refers to Nova Scotia. 
ti Western Capada refers to Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba. 
1 Removed from office because of betrayal of trust concerning the impeachment 
of A. J. Tomlinson. 
2 Removed from office because of indecision during Tomlinson impeachment; 
later proved loyalty to the church. 
3 Replaced because of failure to move permanently to the state. 
4 Resigned because of ill health. 
5 Resigned to become pastor of North Cleveland, Tennessee, church. 
8 Resigned for personal reasons. 
7 Resigned to do evangelistic work. 
8 Removed from office. 
9 Died in office. 
10 Resigned to devote full time to oversight of other states. 
11 Resigned because of illness in family. 
12 Resigned to do missionary-evangelistic work in South Africa. 
13 Resigned to accept presidency of Lee College. 
14 Resigned to accept local pastorate. 
15 Resigned to become Superintendent of Home for Children. 
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R. Leonard Carroll R. H. Hughes 
Nora Chambers * John C. Jernigan 
H. L. Chesser R. P. Johnson 
Mrs. E. C. Clark Barbara King 
E. C, Clark* J. R. Kinser 
Robert F. Cook John P. Kluzit* 
James A. Cross S. W. Latimer * 
Mrs. M. P. Cross Herman Lauster 
M. P. Cross Mrs. F. J. Lee 


J. B. Ellis* F. W. Lemonst 
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M. S. Lemons * 
Wayne McAfee 

Otis L. McCoy 
Sallie Belle McCune 
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Houston R. Morehead 
Edmund Outhouset 
Earl P. Paulk 

T. S. Payne* 

Sam C. Perry 

Alice Pullin 

Mrs. L. A. Richard 
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E. L. Simmons 
Richard G. Spurling III 
Earl M. Tapley 
Zeno C. Tharp 
Milton A. Tomlinson 
Irene Wales 

J. H. Walker 

Paul H. Walker 

R. R. Walker 

Albert J. Widmert 
G. R. Watson 
Lewis J. Willis 

H. D. Williams 


Ella Robinson Ralph E. Williams 
George Savchenckot Mrs. Ethel Zaukeliest 


Many of these interviews have been stenographically recorded. In 
all, there have been more than a hundred interviews, but those not 
listed were generally for purposes of verification and background. 

* Previous interviews, not specifically for this work. 
{ Principally or partially by correspondence. 


OTHER SOURCES 


Besides the listed bibliography and interviews the author has had 
access to the official correspondence and documentary files of every 
department of the Church. Hundreds of record books and ledgers have 
been studied. Thousands of letters have been read. Numerous other 
general and local church records have been examined, such as the 
earliest records of Bible Training School (now Lee College) and the 
Cleveland church. Minutes of the Supreme Council and other official 
boards and committees have shed light on several difficult places. 
Various state papers of the Church have been a real help. These are 
noted where they have been the principal source of information. 

Several unpublished manuscripts and documents, mostly memoirs, 
have been made available to the author. Those by D. P. Barnett, D. B. 
Hatfield, Charles T. Furman, Paul H. Walker, Mrs. Ethel Zaukelies, 
M. P. Cross, E. C. Clark, and Mrs. T. L. McLain have been of particu- 
lar assistance in this writing. Various newspaper files, and religious pe- 
riodicals have been of considerable assistance. Research was done in 
the author’s personal library, the Lee College Library, the Church of 
God Publishing House Library, and the manuscripts division of the 
Library of Congress, where the Journal of A. J. Tomlinson was studied 
in its original form. 
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* An asterisk means that the subject will be found in the footnotes. 


Abreu, Pedro, 294 

Adultery, cause for divorce, 83 

Africa, Angola, 242-243; Ougadougou, 
French West Africa, 242* 

Alabama, 96, 99-100, 108-112, 116, 
Live 2661290 IOUT 21262 |, 
266, 297; Adamsville, 116; Ala- 
bama City, 108-109, 110, 111, 112; 
Birmingham, 84*, 100, 111, 271, 
284; Boaz, 107, 205; Florence, 96; 
Gadsden, 109; Georgiana, 100; 
Woodlawn, 100 

Alaska, 265 

Allen, Emiline and Ross, 36 

American Council of Christian Church- 
es, 258*-259* 

Anderson, C. T., 177 

Anderson, W. R., 138” 

Angola, Africa, 242-243 

Annual Assemblies; see General Assem- 
blies 

* Archer, J. W., 252 

Argentina, 144, 250-251; Buenos Aires, 
B51 209 

Arizona, 216, 222, 262* 

Arkansas an l14,, 132° 149)).150, 197, 
Zifts 202. +, step Rock, 189* 

Arminianism, 15, 21 

Asceticism, brief appearance of, 42 

Assistant General Overseer, office of 
created, 205-206; coupled with of- 
fice of Editor and Publisher, 218; 
a second, 257, 262; six regional, 
262, 265, 266; reduced to one, 265; 
increased to two, 289 

Asuza Street Mission, Negro Methodist 
mission in Los Angeles where Holy 
Ghost outpouring occurred in 1906, 
25*, 84, 196 

Atkinson, Mary W., 221 

Atonement, doctrine of, 103, 104, 281 

Attey, John, ,173* 

Awrey, Daniel, 26* 

Ayers, George W., 290, 299 


Backsliders, attitude toward, 192 

Badshesste, W. D., South African min- 
istes 207" 

Bahama Islands, 98*, 144, 145, 210, 
220; missionaries to, 112-113, 143; 
visited by early ministers, 123; work 
suffers loss, 192; Bridgetown, Bar- 
bados, 144; Nassau, 112, 192 

Baptism, water, 103, 118, 121 


Baptism of the Holy Spirit; see Holy 
Spirit, Baptism of the 

Barker, J. W., 128 

Barnett, D. P., 124-127, 180 

Barnett, Willie Mae, 149* 

Barney Creek Meetinghouse (or, Barney 
Creek, Tenn.), 7, 10, 45 

Barr, Edmond S. (and Rebecca), returns 
to Bahama Islands, 112-113; Negro 
leader, 133 

Barron, George C., 115* 

Beaube, A. V., Asst. Gen. Overseer, 262 

Beetge, F. J. M., Gen. Moderator of 
Full Gospel Church in South Africa, 
Ou 

Berea Bible College, Kroonstad, South 
Africa, 287, 288* 

Bermuda, 265 

Bethany Mission, China, 240-242* 

Bible, The Holy (see also Scriptures, 
The Holy; Word of God, The), 50, 
1185. 15330 1713213502535) neglect 
of, xx; in most homes of southeast 
U.S.A., 3; its influence upon the 
Holiness Revival, 5, 7, 13, 17, 18; 
instructs the early Pentecostal peo- 
ple concerning their experience, 25; 
misinterpretation of, 42; prominence 
in Church of God worship, 48, 50, 
51, 54; desire for greater knowledge 
of, 61, 62, 63*, 148; reverence for, 
72, 74, 76, 199 

Bible Schools, 92; Bible Training 
School (q.v.) founded, 148; North- 
west Bible and Music Academy, 229, 
239, 252, 282; summer school in 
Fla., 230; Mt. Zion Bible Institute 
(India), 236; International Bible Col- 
lege 239-240; in Haiti, 253; Pacific 
Northwest Bible School, 282; West 
Coast Bible School, 282; Berea 
Bible College (South Africa), 287, 
288*; International Preparatory In- 
stitute, 293, 294; in Chile, 294 

Bible Training School, 178*, 229; 
need of recognized, 115; institution 
of, 148; first four terms, 148-150; 
creates correspondence course, 150; 
J. B. Ellis (q.v.), prin., 162; Board 
created, 200; improves music de- 
partment, 219; adds high school di- 
vision, 219; financial improvement, 
247-248; moves to Sevierville, Tenn.., 
247-248; adds junior college divi- 
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sion, 248; financial difficulties, 266; 
improvements, 267; approval of col- 
lege division, 267; returns to Cleve- 
land as Lee College (q.v.), 267 

Bishops (see also Ordained Ministers), 
79 5199, 214 

Boards and Committees, Publishing, 
199; Education, 200; Missions, 200; 
Orphanage, 200; General Editorial 
and Publications Board, 274; Na- 
tional S. S. and Youth Committee, 
274 

Boatwright, D. C., 263* 

Boehmer, E. J., 177*, 218, 227*, 274, 
288; background, 196; member of 
Supreme Council, 140; a Supreme 
ye ge, 166; Gen. Secy., 196-197, 
paige 


Books, titles found in southeast U.S.A., 
3; read by A. J. Tomlinson, 94*; 
F. J. Lee’s love of, 187 

Bowen, Charles, 240 

Bower, Flora E., 123 

Boyd, Emma L., 105 

Brazil, 292-293 

Bridges, Cecil, 288, 298*, 299 

Brief History of the Church of God, A, 
(Juillerat), 5* 

Bright, C. F., Negro leader, 201* 

Bright, J. D., Asst. Gen. Overseer, 262; 
Editor-in-Chief, 278 

Brinsfield, J. Stewart, 276*; Exec. Mis- 
sions Secy., 274, 277; Pres. of Lee 
College, 277, 278 

British Honduras, 265 

Britton, Fain O 7 tebe 

Broang, Paint, horsewhipped, 35 

Brouayer, George T., 101*, 139*, 140, 
177, 178, 180 

Brown, Johnnie, 63* 

Bruce, J. W., 239-240 

Brush arbors, (rude shelters of brush 
under which meetings can be con- 
dncted): 1834 LOS)  TTOT i297 Fes. 
216 

Bryant, Agnes, 63* 

Bryant, Julius and Luther, 50* 

Bryant, Nettie, 63*, 68, 300 

Bryant, W. F., 22, 25*, 39, 44, 49, 50, 
514563") 725 20, 71,994,120 52) wor- 
ship in the home of, 31, 34, 51, 63, 
74*; assaulted by evildoers, 34; 
Church of God reorganized in home 
of, 44; his ministry, 53, 85-86, 104; 
preaches in Tellico Mts., 79, 85-86; 
state overseer, 116; supervises Home 
for Children, 152 

Bryson, Joseph (U. S. Congressman), 
254* 


Buckalew; JW.) 1157123, 136; 
background, 106-107; his ministry, 
107-110, 129; persecuted, 108-110; 
visits Bahamas, 123 

Burk, John, 143* 
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California, 128, 150, 182, 197*, 216, 
222, 262*; Holy Ghost outpouring 
in, 25, 84; Los Angeles, 196, 197%, 
235, 236; Whittier, 128*; Pasadena, 
282; Fresno, 282, 299 

Calvinism, 15, 21 

Camp Meetings, 203, 211, 272; at 
Pleasant Grove, Fla., 96-98, 197, 
212; at Minot, N. D., 197; nature 
of, 197-198 

Canada, 153, 229, 240, 299; Consul, 
Sask., 239; Estevan, Sask., 240; 
Robsart, Sask., 240 

Capshaw, Jessie, 149 

Carroll, R. Leonard, 278-279 

Carter, H. R., Gen. Secy. of the Full 
Gospel Church in South Africa, 287 

Carter, Wesley L., 238* 

Case, Hoyle and Mildred, 264 

Cashwell, G. B., 84-85 

Central America, 222, 223, 225 

Chambers, Nora I., 148-150 

Champion, Stella, 149* 

Chattanooga, Tenn., 78, 175*, 245, 
249; Church of God organized in, 
85-86; Assemblies convene in, 224, 
BAG LT 

Chavez, Enrique, 293 

Chesser, H. L., 51*, 276*, 298*; Asst. 
Gen. Overseer, 262, 266; state over- 
seer, 266; Gen. Overseer, 277, 279*; 
travels around the world, 283; ef- 
fects merger with Full Gospel Church 
in South Africa, 284-288; Gen. 
Secy.-Treas., 289, 297 

Childers, A. V., 264 

Chile, 293-294 

China, 192-193, 236, 240-242, 252 

Christian perfection, doctrine of, 11, 
15,°°18,° 23,55 

Christians, early, 59, 98, 114, 132, 
137% 

Christian Union (name of Church of 
God, 1886-1902), 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 
16, (20); 26; 30.) 31, 52, SOs 
74, 128* 

Church, The, 7; in the U.S.A., 4, 22; 
post-apostolic, 5; in Rome, 59; first 
century, 62 

Church and state, opposed to the union 
of, 82-83, 260 

Church of God, 25*; its birthplace, 3, 
4; formation of, 7-10; receives Holy 
Ghost outpouring, 24-27; divided by 
fanaticism, 41, 42; reorganized at 
Camp Creek, N. C., 44, 45; begins 
its growth, 52-54; its early people, 
59, 60; institutes a General Assem- 
bly (q.v.), 61-69; adopts its present 
name, 74; elects a Gen. Overseer, 93- 
95; begins editorial program, 101, 
108; its early preachers, 103-105; 
begins foreign missions program, 
112-114, 143; its people, 114, 130, 
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131, 215-216; institutes State Over- 
seers, 115-116; outlines its teachings, 
117-120; spreads West and North, 
123-132; begins Negro work (q.v.), 
132, 133; institutes Council of 
Twelve (q.v.), 139-140; founds a Bi- 
ble Training School (q.v.), 148-150; 
erects Assembly Auditorium, 151- 
153, 157-158; provides Home for 
Children (q.v.), 152-153; attempts 
communal financial plan, 158-161, 
165, 167-168; sinks into debt, 161- 
162, 165; brief operation of Council 
of Seventy, 166; brief operation of 
Supreme Judges, 166; brief existence 
of Constitution, 167, 199; impeaches 
its Gen. Overseer, 177-180; has liti- 
gation with A. J. Tomlinson (q.v.), 
188-190; elects a Gen. Secy-Treas., 
196-197; emphasizes state camp 
meetings and conventions, 197-198, 
206-207, 272; creates boards and 
committees to govern it, 199-200; 
begins Negro Assembly, 201-203; 
elects an Asst. Gen. Overseer (q.v.), 
205-206; recovers from debt, 209; 
has era of great expansion, 210-225; 
organizes Y.P.E., 210-212; institutes 
Ordained Ministers’ Council, 214; 
institutes the L.W.W.B., 245-247; 
provides an Exec. Missions Secy., 
258; joins the NAE, 258-260; at- 
tempts regional Asst. Gen. Overseers, 
262, 265, 266; limits tenures of 
officials and overseers, 263; selects 
a National Youth Director, 274; is- 
sues a Declaration of Faith, 280- 
281; amalgamates with Full Gospel 
Church in South Africa, 284-288 
Churches, other than the Church of 
God, referred to in the text, African 
Methodist Church, 254-255; Angli- 
can Church, 22; Apostolic Faith 
Church, 127; Assemblies of God, 
xxi’, 236; 242, 276"; Baptist 
Church, The (or, Baptists), 5, 8*, 9, 
Teh, EG ge ENE GAD Ie STG 9s ae a 
29.50, 602088; 90,..218,; 242°": 
Catholicism, 4, 6, 22, 40, 221, 253; 
Church of God (Anderson, Ind.), 
269*; Church of God of Prophecy, 
190*; Church of the Foursquare 
Gospel, 276; Church of the Naza- 
rene, 97*; Congregationalists, 60; 
Dunkers, 130*; Elim Missionary As- 
semblies, 276*; Episcopalians, 60; 
Fire-Baptized Holiness Church, xxii*, 
84*, 97, 98, 99*; Free Methodist 
Church, 240; German Congregation- 
al Church, 127; International Pen- 
tecostal Assemblies, 276*; Method- 
ist Church, The (or, Methodists), 11, 
Peo OA es, 24 eo, 35560, 
OG oir 3 6 5;.90; 96,798,110) 112, 


i 


124, 125, 130%; Mountain Assem- 
bly Church of God, 152*; Open 
Bible Standard Churches, 276%; 
(Original) Church of God, 180"; 
Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada, 
276*; Pentecostal Holiness Church, 
xxii*, 84*, 97*, 276*; Presbyterians, 
24, 60, 105, 212; Primitive Method- 
ist “Church, 223; Ouakers, 247, 
60, 130*; Salvation Army, 296; 
Shakers, 130*; Tomlinson Church 
of God, 190*; United Church of 
South India, 236 

Clark, E. C., 199*, 258*, 260; Editor 
and Publisher, 218, 227, 231; Asst. 
Gen. Overseer, 218; Business Man- 
ager, 2/3, 278 

Cleveland, Tenn., 53, 79, 109*, 116, 
LSAT ban, obo oe tho on a2 o. 
227, 229, 245, 248, 249, 271, 277, 
280, 291, 299; becomes Church 
center, 71-72, 78, 79, 81, 84, 85, 
86; Church of God in, 87-88, 91, 
927; 95, 100, SELG, 203) 210s Ass 
semblies in, 151, 165 

Coleman, E. E., 282* 

Coleman, W. M. and Lucy, 63* 

Colombia, 294 

Colorado, 262* 

Colored work, The; see Negro work 

Communion (The Lord’s Supper), 65, 
ELS 281 

Conn, Charles W., 278, 289, 298* 

Connecticut, 262* 

Constitution, Church of God (existed 
1921-1926), 167,. 1:70, 173, 175*; 
199 

Cook, Robert F., 236-237, 264 

Cooper, A. H., South African minister, 
287" 

Costa Rica, 265 

Cotton, Clyde, 88*, 96, 107, 123 

Council of Elders; see Supreme Council 


Council of Seventy (existed 1921- 
L929) (LOG) A 7 2OlLS 2h 1-2 02, 
214, 258 


Council of Twelve (Twelve ordained 
ministers elected to counsel with 
the General Overseer, or with the 
Executive Committee. It does not 
operate independently. See also Su- 
preme Council), 139-140, 148, 170- 
L771; 173,174, 176, 191, 201, 204, 
211, 262, 297; investigates Tomlin- 
son’s handling of Church funds, 
177-178; power of, 201; manner of 
selection, 201; tenures limited, 263 

Court of Justice; see Supreme Judges- 
Court of Justice 

Gross, Js As 4200759297 

Gross Me Pe 200s. 2102. 250 9260; 
example of underpaid ministers, 160; 
organizes youth work, 211-212; 
Exec. Missions Secy., 258, 274 
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Cross, Mrs. M. P., 193 

Cross, W. H., 145*, 297 

Crumby, Balford, 63* 

Crumpler, A. B., 97 

Cuba, 114 

Culpepper, J. W., 158*, 173*, 199* 
Curry, J. H., Negro leader, 182 
Curtis giG. Bs, 116 

Cyprus, 270 


Daily Vacation Bible Schools, 263, 
276* 


Danehower, Jesse, 149 

Davis, J.A., 138%, 173% 

Deacons, ‘65, 67, 82, 99, 103, 136%, 
144 

Delaware, 262* 

Demon possession, 92 

Demonstrations, spiritual; see Manifes- 
tations, spiritual 

Depressions, their effect upon the 
Church of God, post World War I, 
1615 the! preat, 2.13, 215-217, 219, 
230 

District of Columbia, 262* 

Divine: calling, 103). 12,1 27.0.235, 
236, 2427243, 252 

Divine Healing 12\0.55.°76,4 77,92, 
9OV1OS PS 36h TOES e261: 
in Camp Creek revival, 27; dis- 
tinguished from faith healing, 77*; 
emphasized by F. J. Lee, 204 

Divine Presence, the 89, 91 

Divorce, 136*; attitude concerning, 
83-84 

Doctrine, unity of, 62, 73; Pentecostal, 
76, 84; outline of, 117-120; re- 
mains unchanged, 272; Declaration 
of Faith, 280-281 

Dominica, 238 

Dominican Republic, 254, 265, 294 

Du Plessis, David J., 283 

Du Plooy, W. A., South African minis- 
tere 28:7 * 

Dych, Wm. F., 278, 290 


Editor and Publisher, 148; separate 
office of created, 173; member of 
Executive Council, 173; duties of di- 
vided between an_ Editor-in-Chief 
(q.v.) and Business Manager, 273 

Editor-in-Chief, office of (see also Edi- 
tor and Publisher), director of publi- 
cations, 273; member of Executive 
Committee, 289; released from Com- 
mittee, 297 

Education, in the Church of God, 51, 
105, 115, 148, 153, 187, 218, 219, 
222, 252-253, 298; through Sunday 
Schools, 206 

Egypt, 143-144, 145, 268-270, 296 

Elections, civil, 82-83 

Ellis, Basil, 129* 

Ellis: E.2Ms3129* =200 7227 702807= 
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Ellis, Henry, 129* 

Ellis. JA Bs lS sales? See iva 
175") 477>179, 200%. 204, 205, 
217, 289; joins the Church of God, 
110-112; his ministry, 129; his des- 
cendents, 129*; member of Supreme 
Council, 140;°B.T.2S8. pring 62: 
Supreme Judge, 166; Supt. of Edu- 
cation, 181-182, 196 

Ellis, hc B.aupre, 2429" 

Ellis, Leon, 129* 

Ellis, Maud, 149* 

Ellisy; Ye; 638% 

Ellis, V. B. (Vep), 129*, 289-290 

Ellison, John, 63* 

Elrod. TAtN. <Clom), 32-35,.265: 

El Salvador, 252, 294 

Emotionalism, 72, 87, 89, 90, 92, 95%, 
98, 99, 108, 109, 126, 130; 148, 
152619200205 

Eneas, Eribella, home of burned, 113 

Eneas, W. V., Negro leader, 192 

Enriquez, Don Maria, 223 

Erickson, A. S., 291 

Evangel, Church of God, official organ 
of the Church of God (see also Pub- 
lications), 142, 143*, 147, 159, 161, 
177*, 191%, 202,. 203, 2040 205. 
2095, 2LOr 21S 2186 Q22ee ae: 
243*, .276*s desire for, “1 0] seare; 
ports carried by, 108, 110, 146; 
benefits early Church, 117; pub- 
lished weekly, 146; financial dif- 
ficulties of, 146; liaison for early 
Church workers, 146; member of 
EPA, 260; Spanish edition, 291, 293 

Evangelical faith, 5, 41, 88, 258-260 

Evangelical Foreign Missions Associa- 
tion, 261 

Evangelical Press Association, 260 

Evangelism, 132, 163, 196, 198, 245- 
246, 260, 265, 272,-273; emphasis 
of, 67, 68, 181, 210; in the Church 
of God, 115, 117; world, 143, 145 

Evangelists (see also Licensed Minis- 
ters), 75*, 99 

Evans, A. D., 149-150 

Evans, BoM. (and Ida V.),3 95911 2- 
113) 443).145* "191% 

Exclusiveness, the spirit of, 130; 
Church of God driven to, 260; de- 
cline of, 230; disappearance of, 258- 
259, 92/70-27.7 

Executive Committee (or Council), com- 
posed of the Gen. Overseer and vari- 
ous elected officials, 175, 176, 181, 
196519 LOT Oi La Oe uee 
serves with Council of Twelve as 
Supreme Council (q.v.), 140*; in- 
stituted, 173; called State Over- 
seer Appointing Board, 200; changes 
made frequently, 200*; tenures lim- 
ited, 263 
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Executive Missions Secretary, office cre- 
ated, 258 
Exhorters, 199 


Faith healing; see Divine Healing 

Family worship, 65 

Fanaticism, 39-45, 127-128; in the 
early Church of God, 23; the results 
of, 47; curbed by teaching, 48; re- 
appearance of prevented, 191 

Fasting, 84, 129, 132, 162, 187, 271; 
improper, 42 

Feet washing, 65, 118, 281 

Fellowship, 61, 62, 68, 72, 115 

Finance, church (see also Tithing), in- 
adequate, 104, 112-114, 120, 121, 
140, 160, 161, 191; tithes the 
Scriptural system of, 120*; revision 
of system, 141; provided for foreign 
missions, 143-144; communal tithe 
plan attempted, 158-161; indebted- 
ness, 161-162, 165; dissatisfaction 
concerning, 165, 168, 172; com- 
munal tithe plan repealed, 167-168; 
misuse of funds, 168; misappropri- 
ation of, 172, 175-176; fluctuation 
of, 192; recovery from debt, 209; 
effect of depression upon, 215, 216; 
ministers’ retirement plan, 228-229; 
supplemented by L.W.W.B., 246 

Flores, Miguel, 294 

Florida, 96-99, 114, 116, 132, 133, 
Pp OaROO wr G2 21 Os! 21 ba 212, 
Be 2192) 230, 92619262 "..) 266, 
289; Arcadia, 99; Clearwater, 116; 
Durant, 96, 97, 112, 212; Jackson- 
willeik 32, 2055\-Largo,; 99, 100; 
Miami, 123, 211; Midway, 99, 100; 
St. Petersburg, 191*; Tampa, 96, 
204; Wimauma, 205 

Ford, Tony and Prony, 125 

Fornication; see Adultery 

Fraternities, secret; 82, 120 

Freeman, Andrew, 63* 


Fry, Ella, 105 

Full Gospel, The, 104, 113, 124, 125, 
231,240; 264,'265, 295 

Full Gospel Church (South Africa), 
283-285; merges with Church of 
God as Full Gospel Church of God, 
284-288 

Fundamentalism, xix, xxii, 88, 260, 


Furman, C. T. and Carrie, 223-225 


Gaines, Margaret, 295 

Gann, Alonzo, 173*, 177*, 200* 

General Assemblies, 135, 137; desired 
by early Church of God, 61, 62; ju- 
dicial rather than legislative or exe- 
cutive, 64, 81; democratic, 135; 
Assembly Auditorium, 138, 151, 


Si ge 


247; 
1303 


161-162... 195, 2067, "269; 
changed to autumn meeting, 
ihn) (Harriman, Tenn... 2438 “139; 
unify the Church of God, 165; 
modern procedure of, 214; depart 
from Cleveland, 227; change to bi- 
ennial meetings, 272-273; First 
(1906), 62-69, 135, 138, 282, 299; 
Second (1907), 72-78; Third (1908), 
81-84; Fourth (1909), 93-95; Fifth 
(1910), 100-101; Sixth (1911), 115- 
IZ 143: “Seventh 1912)" 123; 
135, 152; Eighth (Jan., 1913), 132, 
138; Ninth (Nov. 1913), 141; Tenth 


CLOT 4). S71, Usi38, 01437 * 1462 
Eleventh (1915), 130-131, 133, 
1883) Twelfth) (1916); toc. s189, 


147; Thirteenth (1917), 132, 139, 
141, 144, 148; none in 1918, 139, 
150, 151, 272; Fourteenth (1919), 
14400150, (U5 Tey 1525 esbatteenth 
(1920), 157-159, 161; Sixteenth 
(1921), 165-167; Seventeenth 
(1922), 170-174, 175; Eighteenth 
(1923), 181-183; Nineteenth(1924), 
193-194, 195-196; Twentieth 
(1925), 198-199; Twenty-first 
(1926), 199-201; Twenty-second 
(1927), 203; Twenty-third (1928), 
204-207; Twenty-fourth (1929), 
136*, 212; Twenty-fifth (1930), 
119*; Twenty-sixth (1931), 216- 
217, 220; Twenty-seventh (1932), 
214-215; Twenty-ninth (1934), 224, 
227-229; Thirtieth (1935), 230- 
231; Thirty-first (1936), 142*, 238, 
245; Thirty-second (1937), 242; 
Thirty-fifth (1940), 249; Thirty- 
sixth, (194). 2526 2250s 1 Enirty- 
seventh (1942), 258, 259; Thirty- 
eighth (1943), 249, 265; Thirty- 
ninth (1944), 261-263; Fortieth 
(1945), 265-266; Forty-first (1946), 
268, 269, 271, 274; Forty-second 
(1948), 277-278; Forty-third (1950), 
284; Forty-fourth (1952), 289-290; 
Forty-fifth (1954), 293, 297, 299 

General Council (see also Ordained 
Ministers’ Council), 298 

General Overseer (the executive head 
of the Church of God), office of in- 
stituted, 93-94; duties of, 94, 95; 
service as local pastor, 116, 140; 
chairman of Executive Committee, 
173; ex officio chairman of all stand- 
ing boards, 200; editor of S. S. litera- 
ture, 228; chairman of Supreme 
Council, 257; tenure of limited to 
four years, 263 

General Secretary and Treasurer, office 
of, 196-197, 200-201 

Geor eta, 3.250.093.7635, 175, .79,.86, 96, 
105-106, 107, 110, 114, 116, 148, 
149, 261, 262*; Armuchee, 110; 
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Atlanta, 53%, 105,.157*, 190%, 278, 
296, 298, 299; Chickamauga, 86; 
Crane Eater, 160; Dahlonega, 105- 
106, 114, 143*; Gainesville, 106, 
1163) Jones, —79;, 86; . Macon, ~275; 
Manor, 188*; Rising Fawn, 86; 
Rome, 110; Spring Place, 203; 
Trion, 107 

Gerber, Maria, 26* 

Germany, 238-239 

Giddens, J. A., 116 

Gifts of the Spirit, 76-77, 104, 118, 
121, 191 

Gillaspie, S. O., 140, 177, 178, 180 

Glossalalia; see Tongues, speaking with 

God, 53, 54, 90, 96, 103, 104, 109, 
LIG S12, 123, 4245-126, 13 Galas, 
£3.15 71109; 1625 22042 oreo, 
242, 243%, 281 

Goins, J. L., 280* 

Goins, John B., 96, 180* 

Golden, Earl T., 299% 

Government (or organization), church, 
7 69)  TOOsTO1 £5 1 ort a7) 
127-128, 135-136, 284*; lack of, 
39, 44; adopted, 45, 48, 51, 54; 
division concerning, 97-99; proced- 
ure of modern General Assemblies, 
214; plate, 361 

Graham, J. H., 108, 109 

“Great Awakening, The,” xix 

“Great Revival, The,” xix, 24 

Guatemala, 223-225, 293 


Hagewood, Nannie, 149* 

Haiti, (221-222, 252-255 

Hamby, Alex and Sallie, 63*, 75 

Hamilton, R. E., 149-150 

Hance, William, 128 

Hanson, C. M., 26* 

Hargrave, Vessie D., 291-294 

Harrawood, F. R., 250 

Harrison, Alda B., 278; worker among 
young people, 210; publishes The 
Lighted Pathway, 212-213 

Hatfield, D. B., 269-270 

Hawaii, 235-236, 283 

Haworth, D. W., 138* 

Haworth, S. S., 213* 

Haynes, Efford, 123, 177; visits Baha- 
mas, 123; state overseer, 162-163, 
217; pioneers work in Mich., 163 

Haynes, M. S., 140 

Herne, J. Vital, 221, 252 

Heath, S. J., 205 

Heaven, 119, 204*, 281 

Hell, 103, 119, 281 

Hilbun, Bertha, 149 

Holiness, 29, 30, 35; revival of, xix- 
xxii, 11, 16-24; resisted by churches, 
7; advocated by many Christians, 
7-12; in Church of God, 13, 15, 
16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23; holiness 
people, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35; doctrine 
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of; 54; 555 60,.68,:715. 72,4487) 
8S, 4.093092, "97>. 104 ATS ae, 
2ID5. Bate, sal Ly heed Ley nOlmess 
faith,. 130, 220 

Holiness Church, The (name of Church 
of God, 1902-1907), 44, 45, 47, 
50, 514.52; '53,°54,°60, Glvo2eou, 
Gli eere 

Holy Land, the, 231, 268 

“Holy Rollers” (epithet used in refer- 
ring to emotional worship), 60, 130, 
131 

Holy: Spirit the,6. 11,6137 16,920; 
2A, NOs 2654.67) 91) OZ OG aes 
125,126, 152, 15337162, 20572310 
237, 2513 baptism .0f, 12.29 230 
39.435, 50; 54,° 55,160) 576, 77 7, 
84, 85, 86, 88, 89, 90*, 91, 92, 95, 
96, 97, 98, 104, 105, 107, 108, 
TUL 251 TB 13d ls ee, 
132) 136", (043 * 511445 3965 7210: 
212 2B veel 22 ky cea Ona 
240; 025 52. 2654.28 1 oben 
the early Church of God, 24-27 

Home for Children, institution of, 152- 
153; Orphanage Board created, 200; 
purchases and builds new properties, 
248-249; general supt. for, 250; 
moves to Sevierville, Tenn., 280 

Honduras, 265 

Horn, A., 138* 

Horton, Wade H., 290 

Hughes, J. H., 282 

Husches th oihe227" 

Hughes, Ray H., 288*, 289, 299* 

Huguenots, example of the, 24* 

Hull, Cordell (Secretary of State), 254 

Hunt, Derosa (Ellis), 129* 


Idaho, 262* 

Thinoiss 37 505 "1635" 080.7 217 2625: 
Carmi, 12532 127% :Chicago;)) 25.a3 
276; Eldorado, 126,-127;° 275 

India, 144, 236-237, 264, 283 

Indiana, 50,0114." 2627 

Ingram, ul AHS 623776230" eo ze eau. 
291; background, 216-217, 222- 
223; establishes work in Mexico, 
221; in Guatemala, 222-225; makes 
“Golden Jubilee Tour,” 235; visits 
Hawaii, 235; establishes work in In- 
dia, 236-237; in China, 240-242; 
in Argentina, 250-251; in Egypt and 
Palestine, 268-269 

International Bible College, 239-240 

International Preparatory Institute, 
293-294 

Iowa, 114, 262*; Des Moines, 276 

Irving, Edward, example of, 24* 

Jamaica, 144, 145, 193, 210, 219, 220 

Jansenists, example of the, 24* 

Jernigan, Fred, 299* 

Jernigan, John C., 217*, 276*, 298*; 
state overseer, 261; Gen. Overseer, 
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261, 266, 277; Pres. of Lee College, 
278; Asst. Gen. Overseer, 289, 297 

Jesus, Christ) 6,°22, 39, 62,637, 66, 
69; | 74e feels 9 49011335120", 130, 
163, (Oya) 215, 2215. 241; 
273, 281, 295; second coming of, 
119 

Johnson, Lemuel E., 282 

Johnson, Robert, 267* 

PODSONs ter i200 uo 5,-2.1 15.266, 
280*; Asst. Gen. Overseer, 215, 
257, 262; character, 215; Editor and 
Publisher, 218 

Jones, R. R., 63* 

Jordon, 270 

Joseph, J. A., 144 

Juillerat, L. Howard, 5* 


Reansaey 2175: 202% 

Kefauver, Estes (U. S. Senator), 254* 

Kennedy, V. W., 115*, 116 

Kentucky, 114, 116, 191*, 217*, 222, 
248*, 261, 262*, 290; Cane Ridge, 
24; Cawood, 290; London, 114, 
116; Rumsey, 125 

Kilpatrick, Richard, 31 

Kine, |. Hs, 97 

Kinsey, Lillian, 153 

Kluzit, John P., 252-255 

Ku Klux Klan, see “Night Raiders” 

Kutz, Harry, 263* 


Labib, Boutros, 268-269 
Ladies’ Willing Workers’ Band, 246- 
247 


Pater seis Loo.) 199", 143", 
177*, 218, 221; member of Supreme 
Council, 140; a Supreme Judge, 
166; Editor and Publisher, 203, 205, 
231, 250; colleague of F. J. Lee, 
(q.v.), 204; moderator of Assemblies, 
204, 205, 230; Asst. Gen. Overseer, 
205, 206; Gen. Overseer, 205, 209, 
216*, 219, 230; visits West Indies, 
210, 220 

Latin America, 291 

Lauftus, Adeline and Margaret, 8* 

Lauster, Herman, 238-239 

Laws, civil, obedience of, 82-83, 136* 

dawson. Avy) 81%, 1017, 2138* 

Pee ura. Looe Looe fo. LOY ss) a e4; 
Play a eon) 193, 1197-198, 
Ce 202s ek.)  250.. 25 1.2073 
background, 88; receives baptism of 
the Holy Spirit, 88-91; his character, 
88, 90, 91, 183, 187, 190-191; his 
ministry, 95, 104, 135, 188; As- 
sembly speaker, 123-124; member 
of Supreme Council, 140; treas. of 
mission fund, 144; state overseer, 
160, 188; a Supreme Judge, 166; 
Supt. of Education, 173, 175*, 188; 
member of the Executive Council, 
173; Gen. Overseer, 181, 182, 190; 
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moderator of General Assemblies, 
181-183; his prayer habits, 187; his 
intellectual pursuits, 187; writer, 
188; emphasizes divine healing, 191, 
195-196; his diary, 195*-196*; his 
sickness and death, 203-205; his 
influence, 205, 215 

Lee, Sterling Rose, 90 

Lee College, formerly Bible Training 
School (q.v.), 283*, 291, 295, 298; 
moves to Cleveland, Tenn., 267, 
271; frequence of change in presi- 
dents, 278-279; institution of a Bi- 
ble College, 279 

Lemons, David L., 263* 

Lemons, Frank W., 200*, 229, 263 

Lemons, 1G 0S.40.65 4° 2 Gy 115 Oo ee os 
SVT Te WA ecg we We aims as Ne A So ae 
PB9 Tie LOL Wale) elo cone 
joins the Church of God, 52; a capa- 
ble teacher, 53, 150; ministry of, 
78, 85, 104, 112, 163; member 
of Supreme Council, 140; a Supreme 
Judge, 166 

Letsinger, M. W., 173*, 200*; Editor 
and Publisher, 206, 212, 217-218 

Licensed Ministers, 75*, 199, 210, 280 

Lighted Pathway, The (official Church 
of God youth publication), 276%, 
278, 291*, 298; begins publication, 
212-213; combined with Evangel, 
213*; member of EPA, 260 

Litton, Fred R., 235 

Lilewellyn;. |}. S.,. 138", 139*,. 1677, 
174, 177; member of the Supreme 
Council, 140; a Supreme Judge, 166; 
Editor and Publisher, 173, 175%, 
181, 196, 203; member of Execu- 
tive Council, 173 

Louisiana, 128, 149, 180, 217; 262"; 
Dunn, 128*; Kentwood, 128*; Rose- 
land, 128*; Scanlon, 128*; Spring 
Creek, 128* 

Lowman, J. J., 116 


Maine, 262* 

Managing Editor, (see also Editor and 
Publisher, and Editor-in-Chief), 
at ea 

Manifestations, spiritual, 16*, 20, 23, 
OAR Ie Ot oo0 a8 serene oe 
88-91, 98, 108, 126, 136, 137, 169, 
196; questioned, 47 

Manoah, John, 236 

Martin, William, 17-21 

Maryland. wl 7, sauloo chs, oO, 
262*, 274; Grasonville, 238; Hag- 
erstown, 299 

Massachusetts, 262* 

Matthews, Jasper P., 127 

Mazzucco, Marco, 251, 292 

Meares, Sylvia Tharp, 97 

Merrifield, Robert, 128 

Mexico, 221, 223, 291 
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Michioanyits 2,163. s200.7 2.0 ieee 
217, 262", 288; Detroit, 163, 193, 
ohh; Lansing, 210%." Pontiac, 2 lt 

Middle East, 268-270 

Miller, Roy, 123 

Million, Lillie, 91* 

Minay, Jose, 294 

Ministers’ Retirement Plan, 

Minnesota, 229, 262* 

Miracles, 104 

Missions, home, 153; creation of fund 
for, 145-146 

Missions, foreign, 123; beginning of, 
112-114; lack of a substantial pro- 
gram, 113-114; creation of fund, 
143; hindered during litigation with 
Tomlinson, 192; board created to 
direct, 200; period of expansion, 
219-225; increased financial efforts 
for, 220-221; an Exec. Secy. chosen, 
258; a Field Representative chosen, 
290; Missions Representative chosen, 
295-296; in Mexico, 221, 252; in 
Haiti, 221-222, 252-255; in Gua- 
temala, 222-225; in Hawaii, 235- 
236; in India, 236-238, 264; in 
Barbados, 237-238; in Dominica, 
237-2383) nm «Panama! 238% inthe 
Turks Islands, 238; in Germany, 
238-239; in China, 240-242; in 
Angola, Africa, 242-243; in Argen- 
tina, 250-251; in El Salvador, 252; 
in Cuba, 264; in Alaska, 265; in the 
Dominican Republic, 265; in Nicara- 
gua, 265, 294; in Honduras, 265; in 
Costa Rica, 265; in Puerto Rico, 
265; in Bermuda, 265; in British 
Honduras, 265; in Egypt, 268-270; 
in Palestine, 268-270; in Cyprus, 
270; in Jordan, 270; in Peru, 291- 
292; in Brazil, 292-293; in Chile, 
293-294; in Paraguay, 294; in Tu- 
nisia, 295; tables, 334 

Mississippi, . 114.) 428.7150, 7 2623 
Charleston, 128*; Clinton, 219; 
Morgantown, 218 

Missouri, 163, 217, 262*, 288; Lead- 
wood, 278; St. Louis, 258 

Modernism, xix-xxii, 4, 11, 54, 65 

Montana, 229, 262* 

Montanus, influences early Pentecostal 
movement, 24; Montanists, 24* 

Morehead, Houston R., 210*, 298%; 
youth worker, 211-212; Gen. Secy.- 
Treas., 288; Asst. Gen. Overseer, 
289 

Mt. Zion Bible Institute (India), 236 

Muncy, J. A., 200*, 250, 278 

Muncy, R. C., 280* 

Murphy, J. C. and Malissie M., 63, 64* 

Music, (see also Singing), phenomenal, 
13:7; types of; 157". 1225) 289-290 

McAfee, Wayne C., 293 

McArthur, H. W., 106, 115*, 116 
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McCarn, P. H., 264 

McCarty, Hubert, 108, 109 

McCloud, H: ‘D.,,97* 

McCoy, Oos Is, 279352285 289 

McGullar, Jo A.; °2.1'7* 

McLain, Alora, 90*, 91* 

McLain, Lloyd, 227* 

McLain Teo he8S; 101 asl Vai 
199*; receives baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, 91*; his ministry, 95, 96, 
104; member of Supreme Council, 
140; a Supreme Judge, 166 

McLuhan, M. G., 288* 

McNabb, Henry, 76 

McNabb, Milton, 17-21 


National Association of Evangelicals, 
258-260, 276 

National Sunday School Association, 
260-261 

National Sunday School and Youth 
Director, office of created, 274-275 

Nebraska, 262* 

Negro work, 182; beginning, 132-133; 
arrangement for a separate Assem- 
bly, 201-203; provided separate over- 
seer, 202; lack of progressiveness, 
203; annual Assembly, 257 

Ness, Henry H., 26* 

Nevada, 216, 262* 

New Birth, doctrine of, 15, 118, 281 

New Hampshire, 262* 

New Jersey, 262* 

New Mexico, 262*; Guy, 191*; Raton, 

124 

New York, 262*; Croton-on-Hudson, 

QZ 

Nicaragua, 265, 294 

“Night Raiders,” persecution by, 35-36 

North Africa, 283 

North Garolina, 3;.7;.14, 20, 21,-27, 
Si S32 5526. 09,0 hos o4seo See 
Vids AL 6s 1149> 180726275260, 
290; Camp Creek, 14, 18, 24, 25”, 
26, 31, 32, 44, 45, 49, 50, 53, 54, 
GIG] 568,40 0, 135, 14 enone 
86, 295; Charlotte, 299; Cherokee 
County, 1859 2 ls3 0.93559 77, oes 
Concord, 264; Culbertson, 50, 53; 
Falcon, 84*; Gastonia, 128; Hayes- 
ville, 116; Kannapolis, 264; Mur- 
phy, 37: Patrick, 14, 30; Shearer 
Schoolhouse, 18, 20, 27, 30; Shoals 
Creek, 14 

North Carolina Home for Children, 264 

North Dakota; 127, 150*; 180;°229, 
229, 239; 262*, 265; Bismarck, 
127; Golden Valley, 127, 128; Mi- 
not, 197, 229, 282, 288*, 299, 300 

Northwest Bible and Music Academy, 
23955252 28252058" 

Ohio, 32.0162) 24:7,-222.726 1.260". 
290, 298; Cincinnati, 275; Colum- 
bus, 261, 266; Akron, 299 
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Oklahoma, 132, 242, 246, 262*; Law- 


ton, 210; Temple, 213°; Oklahoma 
City, 299 
Ordained Ministers, 75*, 136*, 199, 


210,-265,; 230 

Ordained Ministers’ Council (originally 
called Bishops’ Council), 182*, 259, 
271; formation of, 214; changed 
to “General Council,” 280 

Oregon, 262*, 282*; Portland, 127 

_ Orphanage; see Home for Children 

Outhouse, Edmund F., 293-294 

Owens, Johnnie, 296 


Pachomius, example to early Pentecos- 
tal people, 24* 

Pacific Northwest Bible School, 282 

Padgett, Carl M., 141; early mission- 
Bry 2123; Overseer of Bahama 
Islands, 145* 

Padgett, Milton, 145* 

Palestine, 268-270, 283 

Paraguay, 294 

Pastors, selection of, appointed by As- 
sembly, 93; appointed by Gen. Over- 
seer, 100; appointed by State Over- 
seer, 116 

Paulk, Earl P., 260, 280*; Asst. Gen. 
Overseer, o57) 262 

Paulk, Earl pe. jIr., 299* 

Paulsen, Mathilda, 292-293 

Payne, H. L., 149* 

Payne Te. S. 151,177" 3 joins the 
Church of God, 110; his ministry, 
126; member of Supreme Council, 
140; treas. of Home Mission Fund, 
145; Supt. of Education, 196, 217; 
edits S. S. literature, 228 

Pelissier, Yvette, 295 

Pennsylvania, 132, 202, 217, 262”, 
274 

Pentecostal Evangelical Church, 251 

Pentecostal Fellowship of North Amer‘- 
ca, 276-277 

Pentecostal Revival, xix, xxi, xxii, 7 
te 2. 24reds 30. 39. 49) 54. sa 
Was 7 20096-1000, 107-114, 115; 121. 
23 pl 2500 1445, 148. Lor. OA HS 
217, 224; Pentecostal faith, 48, 91, 
5296. 99.721 00, 103). 104, 7105, 
Pian toe 144 24) 125,216, 
boat eo, 1 oes 148, 195,209; 221, 
Bean, fen6) 259%, 244, 291, 295 

Perry, Mattie, 152 

Pern oa Cae 99e LOU, 115% .*123, 
143*, 152; his ministry, 105-106, 
114; state overseer, 116; member of 
Supreme Council, 140 

Persecution, 104, 123, 125, 129, 130; 
in Cherokee County, 14, 33, 52; 
by rejection, 22, 62, 63*, 111; of 
early Church of God, 29-37; by de- 
nominations once persecuted them- 
selves, 29, 30; in Cleveland, 78, 91, 


he 
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92*; in Chattanooga, 85> im Fla., 
100; in Dahlonega, Ga., 105-106; 
of J. W. Buckalew, 108-110; in the 
Bahama Islands, 113; indifference 
toward, 131; in S. C., 148; by the 
Nazi Gestapo, 238-239; in Haiti, 
252-255 

Peru, 291-292 

Pettyjohn, Glenn C., 280* 

Philippine Islands, 236, 283 

Phillips, A. M., 278, 288 

Physicians, 43*, 66, 77, 126, 204 

Pickett, LoL 97, 

Pilot, The, periodical of youth pro- 
grams, 298 

Pinkley, E. L., 158* 

Pitt, Paul C., 240-242, 252 

Planter, Josephine, 295 

Platt; Rutus'L., 279% 

Pleasant Grove Camp Ground (Fla.), 
96-99, 112, 197 

Plemons, John, John, Jr., Melinda, and 
Polly,-5,-3. 

Polen, O. W., 298, 299* 

Prayer, L9G. VIS 1982 22165) 24 7, 
251, 265; instances of, 5, 9, 13, 14, 
22, 24, 27, 44, 49, 51, 72, 74*, 81, 
SFIS TOG. LOC A109, 1265. 127, 
PO oe ONL Lo foe Loreto 
ZO ZOOS ZO a 24a) eas, 255% 
“concert prayer,” 19; forbidden, 34; 
prayer services, 65, 86 

Prayer meetings, 22, 65 

Preaching in the Church of God, 103; 
types of, 5, 9, 13-19, 21, 48, 49, 
85-87, 98-99, 104-105, 107, 125- 
126 

st a a 281 

Pringle, J. J., 

Protestantism, ce 
southeast Urs An 
Reformation, 6 

Publications, provided for, 101; be- 
gun, 108; financial difficulties, of, 
146-147, 161; expansion of, 147; 
Board created, 199-200; improve- 
ment of, 218, 227; addition of music 
department, 228; modern era, 250; 
a S. S. and Youth Literature Board, 
263 

Publishing House, 280, 288; first con- 
structed, 147, 148; sinks into debt, 
162; funds misappropriated for, 
172; new constructed in 1934, 227; 
erection of the present, 298-299 

Pullin, Vhomas; 223, 225 

Purcell, Louis, 190*, 199* 


Randall, C. H., 180 

Ranson, W. V., 97* 

Redemption, doctrine of, 68, 235 

Reesor, James B., 240 

Reformation, the Protestant, example 
Of 5710,.1 52 40 


predominance’ in 
4; example of the 
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Regeneration, doctrine of, 281 

Religion, decadence of, xix-xxii, 4-6 

Rembert, W. G., 158* 

Resurrection, 119, 281 

Revival, 103-104, 117, 123-130, 132, 
282; desire for, 4, 5, 13, 14; at 
Camp Creek, N. C., 18, 19, 21, 
22, 77; susceptible to fanaticism, 
40, 41*; in Cleveland, 71, 78, 81, 
86-92; in Chattanooga, Tenn., 85, 
86; in Ala., 96; in Tampa, Fla., 96; 
in Pleasant Grove, Fla., 96-100; in 
Dahlonega, Ga., 105-106; in Atlan- 
ta, Ga., 105-106; in Alabama City, 
Ala., 108-110; in the Bahamas, 112- 
113; Pentecostal, 209, 215; in Gua- 
temala, 224; in Germany, 239; in 
Haiti, 255 

Rhode Island, 262* 

Robinson, “Bud,” 97 

Robinson, Ella, 63* 

Rochester, C. H., 264 

Rowlands, J. F., preacher in South 
Africa, 287* 

Rumler, W. M., 143* 

Rushin, Jennie B., 192 

Ryder, F. L., 144, 251* 


Saayman, J. H., General Moderator of 
the Full Gospel Church of God in 
South Africa, 283-284, 287 

Salvation from sins, 97, 98, 103, 107, 
LOS. 210 TIS 1S. 3825.91 26 

Sanctification, doctrine of, 12, 15, 29, 
BS 104,10 Td, Gh; 118. Powel. 
in the early Church of God, 15-19, 
21, 23; controversy concerning, 27 1- 
py ip 

Sapp, G. C., Negro leader, 201* 

Savchenko, George, 265 

Schaff, Philip, quoted, 19, 24* 

Schools, Bible Training; see Bible 
Schools 

Schools, not Church of God, referred 
to: Bob Jones College, 218, 267; 
Christian and Missionary Alliance 
Bible School, 224*; Elhanon Insti- 
tute, N. C., 152; Emory Univ., 267%, 
298; Holmes Bible School, 148, 2A: 
Maryville College, Tenn., 293; Mis- 
sissippi College, 219; North Georgia 
Agricultural College, 105; Peabody 
College, 267; Pittsburgh Bible In- 
stitute, 218; Univ. of Ala., 298; 
Univ. of Chicago, PAT Res Vanderbilt 
Univ., 267; Vaughan Conservatory 
of Music, 219 

Schriner, C. H., 146 

Scott Jb. 1384430" 

Scriptures, the Holy (see also Bible, The 
Holy), 137*, 157, 166, 295; Church 
puided. by, 5,6; «13,48; 51,52, GE: 
62,757, 81, 83, 84°39. 100, 10% 
doctrine based upon, 117-120; study 
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Of iL 20y (42405127-128. 135e.tar. 
196, 198, 279*; : verbal inspiration 
of, 281 

Sears, Ts As, .219 

Self, J. A., 173* 

Seventy Elders; es ae of Seventy 

Seymour, W. J., 2 

Signs, spiritual es also Gifts of the 
Spirit), 118 

Simmons, E. E., 99, 145*, 193 

Simmons, Mrs. E. E., 97* 

Simmons; (EA. 98 *.15 0,168. .200. 
PM GD Tapey (240: 62 Oe Sal 260, 267%; organ- 
izes youth work, 211; Editor and 
Publisher, 250; A History of the 
Church of God, 250; Asst. Gen. 
Overseer, 262; Pres. of B.T.S. (later, 
Lee College), 266, 277 

Simmons, H. B., 99* 

Simpson, JoH:, 61%; 180- 

Singing (see also music), 228, 251, 
253; in the Church of God, forms of, 
19; instances of, 86, 109, 182, 196, 
205.9263 

Singleton, R. M., 124 

Slay, James 1, 263%; 280%, 288* 

Smith, er Wi 26 

Snake handling prohibited, 191* 

South Africa; see Union of South Africa 

South America, 144, 225, 251 

South? Carolina, §128, 1502625027172 
288, 290, 297; Altamont, 148; An- 
derson, 278; Greenville, 127*, 231, 
Zoe; Langley, 128"; Morgan Place, 
128*; Rock Hill, 128* 

South Dakota, 105, 127 200372008 
239.) 26205 Lemmon, 229, 52 255 

South Florida Holiness "Association, 97, 
93%). 99* 

Spiritual gifts, 76, 191 

Spurling, een charter member, 8* 

Spurling, Richard G., leads in the *for- 
mation of the Church of God, 5-9, 
13 

Spurling, Richard G., Jr., 25*, 31, 39, 
50,05 PP0 52. 537159563. anes 
117"; 158*: assists his father; (5,725 
joins the Church of God, 9; leader of 
Christian Union, 14-21; discourages 
fanaticism, 41; pastor of the Holi- 
ness Church, 44, 45, 49; his minis- 
try, 54, 65, va yo 76, 78, 81, 93, 
ad his influence upon Tomlin- 
son, 95”* 

Stallings, Paul, 267* 

Stanley, W. Perdue, 298, 299* 

Stargel, G. T., pioneer preacher in the 
Northwest, 128 

Stark, Edmond and Pearl, missionaries 
to Angola, 242-243 

State conventions, 272 

State Department of the U. S., 254 

State Overseers, first appointment of, 


Index 


115, 116; duties of, 116; territories 
of, 117*; pastors of local churches, 
140; limitation of tenures, 263 

Stewart, Chloe, artist, 298 

Stout, Bernice, youth leader, 299* 

Suleiman, Hanna K., 268-270 

Sunday School and Youth Department, 
288*; member of NSSA, 260-261; 
formed, 263, 267; sponsors S. S. and 
Youth Congress, 268, 274, 275-276, 
299 

Sunday School and Youth Literature 
Board, 263, 274 

Sunday Schools, encouraged by Church 
of God, 22, 67, 80, 90, 108, 144, 
181*, 210; literature for printed, 
147; state supts. of, 206; State and 
Dist. S. S. Conventions begun, 206; 
placed under supervision of Youth 
Dent., °275 

Superintendent of Education, separate 
office created, 173 

Supreme Council (joint sessions of the 
Executive Committee [q.v.] and 
Council of Twelve [q.v.]), 149, 158, 
1668 1677."173, (1748, 1765-196. 
Po ei 254 coo 29D,. 2983 
institution of, 139-140; tenures 
limited, 263 

Supreme Judges-Court of Justice (exist- 
ed 1921-1929), 166, 177-180, 214 

Swan, R. B., 26* 

Sweet, William Warren, quoted, 21, 
40, 60 

Syverson, H. S., 252 


Tapley, E. M., 267, 278 

Tennessee, 3, 5, 53, 54, 55, 61, 63, 78, 
Pot 29. 149,150, .162,, 191", 
248, 261, 262*, 264, 280; Church 
of God established in, 7, 12, 14, 20, 
21, 27, 53-55; Bradley County, 53, 
71, 86; Cokercreek, 5, 6, 7, 12, 14, 
16; Copperhill, 129*; Drygo, 53%, 
72, 86; Farner, 14; Harriman, 138, 
139, 151; Hillview, 79; Knoxville, 
53*, 247; Lawrenceburg, 219; Mem- 
phis, 297; Monroe County, 5, 8%, 
12, 45; Red Knobs, 86; Sevierville, 
247, 248, 265, 280; Tellico Mts. or 
Plains, 78, 79, 85, 104, 116; Tur- 
tletown, 14; Union Grove, 53, 72, 
mort) 

Tennessee Music and Printing Co., 288 

Tent meetings, 85, 86, 87, 88, 92, 
103, 107, 108, 109, 113, 125-126, 
Peo toh. tO 5). bos.) AO 

Meese 0417", 9132, 163) 217, 246%, 
262*, 291; Ft. Worth, 275; San An- 
tonio, 291, 293, 294; Weatherford, 
2a0* 

Tharp, Zeno C., 97*, 162, 229, 298*; 
Supt of Education, 231, 247; Pres. 
of B.T.S., 261, 267; state overseer, 


i es, 


262, 277; Asst. Gen. Overseer, 277; 
Gen. Overseer, 289 

Theology (see entries on separate doc- 
trines), lack of in Christian Union, 
18, 19, 20, 26 (see also Doctrine) 

Thomas, E. C., 298, 299 

Thomas, Z. Ri145*; 219-220 

Thompson, J. Newby, 299* 

Thrasher, Lillian, 143-144, 268 

Tipton, Joe M., 17-21 

Tithing, 118, 121, 141; encouraged, 
120; General fund established, 141 

Tobacco, attitude concerning, 66, 67, 
Sig FLEES ASI 

Tonahsoete ie. bh Po ek 5" yc OF a 
71.75%: 76.01", 11. 140,141, 
145,260; 160,976; 18t,. 387,192, 
209, 218*; background, 49-51; joins 
the Church of God, 52, 95*; pastor 
at Camp Creek, 52; a capable teach- 
er, 52-53, 94*; moderator of the 
General Assemblies, 64, 73, 81, 93, 
13555136; 77 56,1675 LO: receives 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, 77-78, 
84-85; conducts great revival in 
Cleveland, 78, 86; ministry of, 86, 
95, 96, 98, 99, 104; his Journal, 
89*, 159*, 168-169; elected Gen. 
Overseer, 94-95, 100; his library, 
94*; Editor of Evangel, 117; visits 
Bahamas, 123; makes tour of West, 
124; made Overseer for life, 137- 
138; Editor and Publisher, 146, 148, 
169; Supt. of Education, 148, 149, 
169; makes improper distribution of 
tithes, 159, 169; becomes autocratic, 
168-172; confesses misappropriation, 
172; authority reduced, 173; vio- 
lates Assembly rulings, 175; im- 
peachment of, 177-180; actions in- 
vestigated by Council of Twelve, 
177-178; creates confusion, 188- 
189; loses lawsuit with Church, 189- 
190 

Tomlinson, Homer A., 178* 

Tongues, speaking with (see also Mani- 
festations, spiritual), xxii, 12, 24, 
25829. 55. 16.3, 61. Oy Bos) 9, 
Oa 92, 596. 104) FOB) OLE t eo brs. 
5 Es ee Be he Sow Re CO Fe gs 2 
IS 25 208 

pi ay em a Dane Pe ee med 0 Ree te 

Truesdell, Cecil M., 298 

Tunisia, 295 


Underwood, J. C., 143* 

Union of South Africa, 283-288 
Upper Room Mission (Los Angeles) ,236 
Uteh?. 262" 


Vega, Rosa, 293 

Vermont, 262* 

Virgin Birth, The, 281 

Virginia, 114, 116, 117*, 180, 217, 
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DOL 202", 121 13, biiwasseey, 16 

Watlker-BauM:, 127" 1128" 

Walker.) 22H. 2525:254/5258%5 260: 
266; Supt. of Education, 217, 218, 
247; Gen. Overseer, 230, 261; ad- 
vocate of foreign missions, 231; his 
energy, 257; moderator of the As- 
semblies, 257; Pres. of B.T.S., 262, 
266; Editor-in-Chief, 273, 277; 
Exec. Missions Secy., 277, 283, 284, 
290 

Walker, Paul H., 280*, 298*; back- 
ground, 150*; state overseer, 163; 
founder of NWBMA, 229; Asst. 
Gen. Overseer, 262; Exec. Missions 
secy:,, 290 

Walker, R. R., 218, 267*; Gen. Secy.- 
Treas., 274, 288; Supt. of Home 
for Children, 290 

Walthall, Jethro, 26* 

Wars, effect of on Church of God, 
World War I, 150-151; World War 
[ei2 30.0249 69500 61 2658271, 
296; Sino-Japanese War, 241; Arab- 
Israeli, 269-270; teachings concern- 
ing, 150*-151* 

Washington, 262*; Spokane, 282 

Washington, D. C., 260, 290 

Wesley, John, 130; his influence, 10, 
bee 15), 16,520.22. 29-  -Gharies, 
quoted, 35 

West Coast Bible School, 282 

West Indies, 144, 193 

West Virginia, 128, 163, 217, 218, 
262*, 269; Hiawatha, 193*; Matoa- 
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ka, 128*; Winden, 188* 
White, Arthur, 149* 
Widmer, Albert J., 292 
Wilcox, Lillie Mae, 149 
Wilemon, W. S., 199* 
Williams, E. W., 262 
Willidmss aia DD... 2635, 

Secy.-Treas., 297 
Williams, Lulu, 123 
Williams, Ralph E., 267*, 274-275, 

288, 289 
Willis, Lewis J., 288-289, 299* 
Withrow, Oscar, 76 
Wisconsin, 262* 

Women, in the Church of God, 73; 
ministers, 93; the ministry of, 245- 
246; L.W.W.B., 246-247 

Wood, Mrs. S. J., 246 

Word of God, The, 92, 187 

World Pentecostal Fellowship, 
283 

Wyoming, 262* 


264; Gen. 


218, 


Xavier, Francis, example to early Pen- 
tecostal people, 24* 


Yates, John O., 127 

Young People, beginning of Assembly 
program for, 193-194 

Young Peoples’ Endeavor, 210-212 

Youth Congresses, 268, 274, 275-276, 
299-300 

Youth Program Committee, 267, 274 


Zaukelies, Mrs. Ethel S., 210* 
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